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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


YOUR LEISURE TIME 


Each year, more men and women undertake home study courses, and 
realize how helpful they are. 3 Over 60% of Columbia home study 
students have had college training; they know the importance of con- 
tinuing their education. %@ Many seek cultural advantages, others to 
increase their ability for service; a still larger number devote their 
spare time to studies that increase their earning power. %¢ Whatever 
your objective is, Columbia University offers courses that should en- 
able you to do better the tasks that lie before you. % You have a 
wide choice of uses for your leisure time, a part of which we urge you 
to devote to study. 


a a a 


In this country, we are in the midst of an adult educational move- 
ment. Home study courses are being taken by about 1% million people 
which is nearly twice the total number of students in our universities, 
colleges and professional schools. University home study courses are 
especially important in this movement because they offer careful guid- 
ance under experienced educators.’€Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special requirements of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. % In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions are made from time 
to time. % Our Home Study Department offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory training through courses covering four 
years of high school study. We shall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 


CotuMBIA UNIveRsITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. Please send me full 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL JOHN ERSKINE 449 


The award of the Nobel Prize to “Babbitt” aroused so much discontent in this 

country, Mr. Erskine believes, because the average American differs sharply from 

Mr. Lewis in his attitude toward business and business men. For various reasons 

concerning our history and racial characteristics, we look upon business as 

worthy, laudable, and even glamorous, and we resent any interpretation of it 

which seems supercilious or condescending. Mr. Erskine is of course one of the 
best known of our novelists and critics. 


THE THOREAU “COUNTRY” ROBERT WHITCOMB 


Mr. Whitcomb tells of the difficulties and disillusion that will beset any wor- 
shipper of Thoreau who undertakes a pilgrimage to Concord. 


THE WORD DAVID MORTON 


EDMUND GOSSE JOHN DRINKWATER 


This article, siggested by Charteris’s excellent “Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 

Gosse”, 1s a record of the long friendship between Gosse and Mr. Drinkwater, 

and includes a number of letters unpublished in the Charteris volume. Mr. 
Drinkwater’s most recent book is “The Life of Carl Laemmle”. 


AUTHORS ARE AWFUL A PUBLISHER 


Under a guarantee of anonymity one publisher tells what he really thinks about 
writers. 


THE POETRY OF EDITH WHARTON ROBERT SENCOURT 


A study of the almost unknown poetry of one of America’s most widely read 

and respected novelists, which Mr. Sencourt believes is “beyond all argument 

the best that has been written by an American woman”. Mr. Sencourt is the 

author of “The Life of George Meredith”, and of the recently published “Life 
of the Empress Eugénie”’. 
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Sketches from the life of Don Marquis, Sinclair Lewis, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
George Sylvester Viereck, Samuel Hoffenstein, Heywood Broun, and Ernest 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Biography 


ZEPPELIN by Margaret Goldsmith (morrow. 


$3.50) 


Tue author’s portrayal of Count Zeppelin’s early 
life has somewhat the same elements one finds 
in old biographies of the father of our country. 
But Count Zeppelin’s life does seem extraor- 
dinary and, though we hesitate to say it, inspir- 
ing. His early years as a student and officer in 
the German army were more or less unimpor- 
tant. His trip to this country as an unofficial 
observer during the Civil War, when he fought 
in the Union Army (with a letter to General 
Lee in his pocket in case of capture), is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that the balloon 
manoeuvres at St. Paul are said to have first 
aroused his interest in aéronautics. There was 
another flash of interest when, during the siege 
of Paris, he saw Gambetta’s successful escape 
in a gas bag. But it is the latter part of the book 
when Zeppelin, already an old man, worked out 
his plans and battled against official apathy and 
general derision to accomplish his life work 
that is of real value and interest. Here the story 
is dramatic and his character worthy of all the 
author’s superlatives. Working steadily, en- 
thusiastic though very sane, hopeful but level- 
headed, he battled his way from failure to 
success and was hurt by neither. 


THOMAS PELHAM HOLLES dy Stobelton 
H. Nulle (uNIvERstry OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS. 
$2.50) 


TuosE interested in a close study of the ma- 
chinery of Parliamentary elections during the 
first part of the eighteenth century will find 
much useful material in this account of the early 
years of the Duke of Newcastle, later Prime 
Minister. The book describes his entrance into 
politics, and gives a picture of those days when 
votes were frankly bought and sold, as well as a 


glimpse of court life under George I. Personally 
incorruptible, Newcastle’s name has become to 
many a synonym for political corruption, but he 
was truly devoted to the cause of the Revolution 
and, as the author points out, it is unfair to judge 
him by the standards of a later time. 


CLEOPATRA by Oskar von Wertheimer (1P- 
PINCOTT. $5.00) 


Tue enthusiast for historical biography who has 
learned to suspect a book with the sub-title 4 
Royal Voluptuary will be pleased and surprised 
by this one. The author has dared to be scholarly 
and let the glamour of his subject take care of 
itself. The result is a thoroughly fascinating ac- 
count of Cleopatra and her period. A clear and 
intelligent treatment of all the aspects of those 
times with no added sensationalism is a note- 
worthy achievement. For here Cleopatra, An- 
tony, Caesar, and all the great men of that age 
walk again as we know them instead of as types 
of the modern psychoses we have been pestered 
with so much in recent historical biographies. 
Their lives are again adventurous and puzzling. 
It is a long book, well translated, and the dis- 


cerning reader will revel in it. 


THE INCREDIBLE YANQUI dy Herman B. 
Deutsch (LONGMANS, GREEN. $3.50) 


Here we have a Richard Harding Davis hero 
who would have given that debonair writer a 
few shocks. Lee Christmas left New Orleans for 
the tropics and established himself as a success- 
ful soldier of fortune, like so many glamorous 
young men in the old novels. But here the utter 
truth is not as strange as fiction but more inter- 
esting. Mr. Deutsch writes in the vernacular and 
makes a stirring tale of it. But he realizes that 
gold braid does not necessarily mean romance, 
and therefore so we get a penetrating study of 
a strange man who did amazing things and yet 
was in no sense of the word a great character. 


iii 
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Fiction 
A CHILD IS BORN by Charles Yale Harrison 


(CAPE & SMITH. $2.00) 


Tuis story is in the nature of a case-study. Ar- 
thur Roberts is a child born in the slums of Red 
Hook, Brooklyn’s notorious waterfront. Schooled 
daily in the hard lessons of the street, Arthur 
learns to run with gangs, gets caught stealing 
a box of chocolates, and is sentenced, at the age 
of thirteen, to seven years in the Reformatory. 
The latter part of the book is given over to de- 
scriptions of the cruel treatment of the boys, 
herded together in this “training-school for 
penitentiaries”. Though the novel at this stage 
in Arthur’s history reads something like a 
passage from Dickens done in the pseudo-Hem- 
ingway manner, it is nevertheless a compelling 
piece of reportorial realism. The reader is glad 
when Arthur finally escapes—even though, 
forever branded, he carries with him a bitter 
hatred for society and its institutions. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY dy Upton Sinclair (Far- 


RAR & RINEHART. $2.50) 


Mr. Srncrair does not intend, primarily, to 
amuse his readers; he means to instruct them. 
It must be only because he thinks his audience 
could not read what he has to say in its natural 
essay form that he has disguised it as a popular 
novel—with gunmen, strikes, automobile races, 
an oyster-boat in the month of June, and a love 
element in three parts, all thrown in together. 

Luke Faber, scion of an old Yankee family, a 
millionaire, a manufacturer and driver of racing 
cars, finds it his duty to drive the Reds out of 
his home town. He is the living symbol of the 
old-school conservative at war with changing 
society. A beautiful girl agitator is the contrary 
symbol. She is a nurse in a local hospital and 
comes of good family. During the break-up of a 
labor meeting the two symbols meet, and he 
falls in love. The next day Luke is injured in an 
automobile race. As he lies in the hospital, 
tended by the beautiful agitator, he dreams he is 
in Rome during the period after the fall of 
Carthage. Everything in his American life is 
paralleled in his Roman holiday—his own fam- 
ily and the people of his city, his own love affair 
with the nurse, religious cults for women, 


ADVERTISER 


agrarian troubles, labor problems, medical fa 
prohibition and sumptuary laws, the rise of t 
proletariat. In short, history repeats itself, After 
the fall of Carthage, began the decline of Rome, 
After the Great War, western civilization began 
to rot. Only Mr. Sinclair discreetly, tacitly, sug- 
gests that history need not repeat itself; eve: 
thing may yet be saved. 

So Roman Holiday is propaganda—not for 
anything in particular, but against an attitude. 
And Mr. Sinclair may be content that those who 
should read his book in all probability will do 
so. That is the reward of the journalistic fable- 
maker—as it is the envy of the historian. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE WAR 
with an introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 
(HARPERS. $3.50) 


Tuts omnibus volume, edited by Coningsby 
Dawson, André Maurois, Arnold Zweig, and 
H. C. Minchin, is huge and international in 
its scope. The writers of four nations present 
their reactions to the war and we see that the 
reactions are, in effect, the same; crass and senti- 
mental, a muddle of Jingoism and humani- 
tarianism. The truth is not here. Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s introduction comes nearest to it because, 
great artist that he is, he suggests in words that 
have a wide implication. But for the most part 
the authors of the stories are sure of some one 
thing at least and use their work as propaganda 
for their theories. The others content themselves 
with vivid description. 


OKLAHOMA TOWN dy George Milburn 
(HARCOURT, BRACE. $2.00) 


Mr. Misurn’s stories are not much more than 
anecdotes and gossip about the inhabitants of a 
small Oklahoma town. These people probably 
existed in real life and Mr. Milburn’s reporting 
is bare and impartial enough. But good short 
stories are not built on accuracy alone: there 
must be some distinction either of form or char 
acter treatment. Oklahoma Town is for the 
most part the mere exposition of a set of curios 

Some of these stories are simply expanded 
jokes, like 4 Young Man’s Chance and Imogene 
Caraway, and these are the best pieces in th 
book, for the joke, to be effective, imposes a 
certain form on the incident. All the stories, un 
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fortunately, are written in a high degree of self- 
cious simplicity and this affectation together 
a peculiar sameness in the characters makes 
volume as a whole tedious. 


TRANGE THOROUGHFARE dy 
hele Novdk (MACMILLAN. $2.50) 


Sonia 


Esruer O’SHANE is one of those temperamental, 
exasperating, yet somehow enchanting people 
whom we occasionally meet in real life—but 
more often in fiction. Something always happens 
to the impulsive, Phoenix-like Esther as she goes 
on searching for the key to the “little world” of 
each person she meets. Madame Novak’s loving, 
but not always accurate, attention to the smaller 
Esther’s various environments, es- 
pecially that of her girlhood in the South, com- 
pensates somewhat for the exaggerated heights 
and depths of her alternate triumphs and failures 
throughout the course of her hectic career. When 


details of 


no less than four unsuccessful marriages are in- 
luded among the depths, the repetition unwit- 
tingly achieves an effect more comic than tragic. 


THE LEAF IS GREEN dy John V. Craven 


(KNOPF. $2.50) 


Mosr of the faults and virtues of its genre are to 
be found in this first novel, which takes its hero 
from drink to drink through the summer fol- 
lowing his expulsion from Princeton. Mr. Craven 
has merely modernized Fitzgerald’s flaming 
youth by fitting it into the style made popular 
by Hemingway. There is little that is new in 
his particular variety of collegiate wild oats, but 
there is much to admire in the way he has pared 
his subject of non-essentials and handled it with 
directness. 


STRANGE CAPERS by Arthur Meeker, Jr. 


(COVICI, FRIEDE. $2.50) 


\catHA Varney, who brags that she knows 
everyone worth knowing in Europe, meets Jerry 
Trescott, who feels that the crowd he knows are 
the only people on the Continent worth know- 
ing, at Schloss Alpenblick, Salzburg. This situa- 
tion is superimposed upon a revel of freaks, none 
of whom seems worth knowing. A “strange 
caper” results, and a neat surprise-ending is ac- 
complished. 


MRS. FISCHER’S WAR by Henrietta Leslie 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Mrs. Fiscrer’s husband was born in Germany, 
but he disliked the land of his birth and came 
to England in his youth. He becomes very, very 
English; but when he and his English wife, with 
whom he has remained devotedly in love, are 
caught on a pleasure trip in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war, he deserts his wife whom 
he loves, forgoes reunion with his son at home 
in England, and gives himself up as the train 
conveying tourists crosses the border. John, the 
son, the apple of Mr. and Mrs. Fischer’s eyes, 
enlists in the English army. So it is father 
against son on the Western Front. The in- 
evitable meeting between the two takes place. 
And the story winds up in an atmosphere of 
melancholy happiness. 


THE DEAN’S ELBOW by A. E. W. Mason 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


A ctorious sailing trip taken by a man and a 
girl had a disastrous effect on the lives of five 
people. The month’s vacation was taken light- 
heartedly by a young man passionately inter- 
ested in the chemical side of the dyeing 
industry and a young girl passionately inter- 
ested in the man and his career. The singleness 
of his purpose and his self-centered absorption in 
his future lead Mark Thewliss to say good-bye 
unconcernedly at the end of the voyage. The 
consequences of this episode twenty-three years 
later make this story. 


PAM’S OWN STORY dy The Baroness von 
Hutten (.ippincotrt. $2.00) 


Twenty-six years after the first “Pam” book, the 
Baroness von Hutten has written Pam’s Own 
Story, bringing Pam’s life up to date. In it Pam 
gives her own version of many of the events 
chronicled in the earlier books and tells, for the 
first time, the story of her life after her marriage 
to Jean de Lensky. The reappearance of James 
Peele in her life, their love for one another, and 
Lensky’s jealousy complete the story. While it 
retains much of the charm and freshness of the 
earlier books, the passage of time has inevitably 
taken from it the unusual features that gave 
Pam her great popularity in 1905. 
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Miscellaneous 
ADAM’S RIB dy Mary Day Winn (Harcourt, 


BRACE. $2.00) 





Woman’s entrance into business and _ politics, 
her rebellion against the double standard, her 
virtual monopoly of the field of popular litera- 
ture, her discovery of the delights of self- 
expression are all characteristic, and to some 
observers unsettling, phenomena of our age. 

In this extremely sprightly, quite feminine, 
and not very profound little volume, Mary Day 
Winn inquires into the origins and implications 
of these phenomena. What does this new free- 
dom portend for the future of marriage? Will 
women accept their power with one hand, 
while holding firmly with the other to their 
traditional privileges? Shall we see at some fu- 
ture date the organization of a rights-for-men 
movement? These are some of the questions 
Miss Winn poses. It cannot be said that she an- 
swers them, for the evidence upon which she 
bases her arguments is drawn largely from 
newspaper headlines, and her conclusions, en- 
tertaining though they are, might suitably be 
displayed in the same medium. 























































































































THE SWAN SHAKESPEARE (putron. THREE 


VOLs. $10.00) 














WE reap that the chief aim of this work (which 
is a player’s edition, with an introduction and 
notes on production by C. B. Purdom), “has 
been to assist those who attempt to produce the 
plays in schools, colleges and little theatres, and 
to start them on the right lines”. This is a sufh- 
ciently modest aim, for most school productions 
of Shakespeare would benefit by extremely ele- 
mentary instruction. This instruction Mr. Pur- 
dom furnishes, putting his main emphasis on 
methods of staging, which, as he points out, 
must start with a sound knowledge of the stage 
for which Shakespeare wrote. Unfortunately the 
problem of staging a Shakespeare play is inex- 
tricably bound up with its “interpretation”; 
and in his notes on separate plays Mr. Purdom 
makes such highly dubious statements as the 
following: “This [Twelfth Night] is a happy 
play of love rewarded”. It is in these notes that 
Mr. Purdom seems to be in most danger of 
standing betwen the student and Shakespeare; 
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and the drawings of Miss Jean Campbell in. 
evitably suggest a certain teacher-of-English 
interpretation. It would have been better if 
student had been furnished with appropriate 
archaeological data and left to draw his own 
conclusions. 


the 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 
Vol. VII by George C. D. Odell (cocumsia unt- 
VERSITY PRESS. $26.25) 


Tue seventh volume of Professor Odell’s enor- 
mous work covers, in about seven-hundred 
pages, the period from 1857 to 1865. As in the 
former volumes, he not only briefly describes 
every production of the season, but he includes 
accounts of contemporary concerts, circuses, and 
other spectacles; and he includes extracts from 
newspaper notices and reviews which give one 
an idea of the background of the time. He pub- 
lishes many photographs of the leading actors 
and actresses; he analyzes the costs of production 
—actors’ salaries, theatre rents and so forth. At 
the same time, even after so many volumes, he 
writes easily and with gusto, and it would be 
possible to read the entire work with a certain 
pleasure. Professor Odell’s work is far more com- 
plete than anything else in the field, and it must 
remain an indispensable source not only for ma- 
terial on the New York theatre—which one 
might think hardly deserved such exhaustive and 
loving treatment—but also on the popular cul- 
ture of the city from its beginning. 


NEGROES IN AFRICA by Maurice Delafosse 
(ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS. $3.15) 


In tus scholarly socio-historic study of the peo- 
ples of the Dark Continent, is a restrained ac- 
count of the Negro’s probable origin and the 
effects upon his civilization of contacts with 
extra-African cultures, and with nature. The 
form of political organization throughout the 
Continent is seen as a structure resting on 
the family, which traces its lineage through the 
mother, even while its titular head is the oldest 
living male. Class and caste differentiations are 
examined; Negro art is evaluated; an attempt is 
even made to deny the contention that the Ne- 
gro is unintelligent, raising the counter-conten- 
tion that he is a victim of undevelopment due to 
his prolonged isolation. 
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DWARDIAN HEY-DAYS by George Corn- 
-West. (PUTNAM. $5.00) 


Mayor Cornwatuis-West, brother of Daisy, 

Princess of Pless, related extensively to the 

kville-Wests of Knole, married Lady Ran- 

ph Churchill and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

gives his memoirs the subtitle A Little 

ut a Lot of Things. The book is illustrated 

family famous personages, and 

It is, in fact, like all other reminis- 

es written by men of the Major’s social posi- 

n, just as the delightful Edwardian dandies 

alike. But the pattern is still good and 

Major Cornwallis-West’s book, like its peers, is 
entertaining. 


groups, 
Iscapes. 


NEW RHYMING DICTIONARY 
POETS’ HANDBOOK dy 
(HARPERS. $4.00) 


Burges Johnson 


A vast number of rhyming words, including 
scientific terms and slang, are grouped under 


AND | 


an alphabetical arrangement of terminations of | 


one, two, and three syllables respectively, from 
ab to uzziness. The dictionary is preceded by a 
detailed discussion of standardized verse forms. 


This book will be a useful crutch for versifiers, 


provided they have that natural ear, the lack of | 


which no conceivable book can supply. 


RADIO WRITING 
$2.50) 


Peter Dixon is the author of a popular daily 


by Peter Dixon (cENTuRY. 


sketch for broadcast, and as such is well quali- | 


fied to write this book. He assumes that the 
reader already knows the 
technique of the older branches of authorship, 
and describes the aspects in which radio writing 
differs from other literary work. It is a practical 
guide for the novice, showing clearly the re- 
strictions and taboos to be considered. 


SINBAD: A DOG’S LIFE dy Edwina (cowarp- 
MCCANN. $2.50) 


SinBap is that scamp of a mutt created by | 


Edwina for Life. He’s as engaging to look at 

collected into one volume as he was seen week 

by week in the pages of the magazine. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE XIV) 
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Right Up to the Minute! 
Crowell’s Dictionary 
of Business & Finance 


Newly revised and defini- 
tions passed on by experts. 
“Of value to any business 
man.”’—N. Y. Sun 


$3.50 


from CROWELL’S 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth New York 


Avenue, 





No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by constantly 


The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 entries, 1,256 pages, 
1,700 illustrations. Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabri- 
koid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. At your booksel 
from the publish 


: ; d seller’s or 
! ers. Free specimen  -€ 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY aS 
45 Broadway Springfield, Mass. _O 


EX: LIBRIS i] 4 
Your NAMEHERE # 


YOUR OWN BOOK PLATE 


Your name beautifully printed on this ‘““Guzzardi™ plate. Actual 
size 33¢ x 234 on a fine quality white gummed paper. Send check 
immediately for quantity desired, minimum too. Print name 
clearly. NoC.O.D. We prepay postage and ship at once to you. 


Gilbert Import-Export Co., 174-5th Ave., N.Y. (Dept. 117) 
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AT HOME 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


by John 


HE first American book to be singled 
7 out by the Nobel jury was a story 

about business. The Prize was given 
to Sinclair Lewis for his general excellence as 
a novelist, but in particular for his portrait of 
Babbitt. 

The protest which we heard at home 
against this award implied that business is 
not our controlling ideal, that our culture 
should have been recognized. We wonder 
what these critics would have said if the 
award had gone to such a book as Booth 
Tarkington’s The Plutocrat, the story of the 
rough and ready Mr. Tinker, who has amassed 
a fortune and who with the utmost good will 
and with no subtlety at all crashes about in 
European society to the astonishment of that 
part of the world, and to the amusement of 
his fellow countrymen. George Babbitt is a 
character more profound, more refined, than 
the Plutocrat, but probably we should have 
been better pleased if Europe had admired 
Mr. Tinker. Why did the Nobel jury believe, 
as apparently it did believe, that Babbitt was 
a truer portrait? And why should some of us 
have preferred The Plutocrat? 


Erskine 


The answer is, I think, that although both 
books start from much the same facts, The 
Plutocrat presents them from the American 
point of view, and Badditt presents them not 
from the American point of view but the 
European. 

The European reader, when he comes on a 
business man in a novel, interprets him by 
certain race memories. The Greeks, to go 
back no further, left us a picture of the an- 
cient trader, not flattering. In Hesiod, for ex- 
ample, all trade is a public confession of 
poverty and want. You exchange commodi- 
ties with other places and lands only because 
your own soil is defective and inadequate. In 
any dream of a golden age you are sure to 
mention the hope that your land may even- 
tually produce everything necessary, so that 
all trade may be abandoned and you may 
pass your days in peace and honour. Of course 
even in Hesiod’s time, or Homer’s, there were 
people who were in business and who liked 
it. They were known frankly as pirates. 

The economic interpreters have discovered 
in the unfolding of Roman history an atti- 
tude toward business which the Romans 
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probably were not conscious of. At no period 
has man questioned the importance of a food 
supply, and in Rome the question of food 
was critical, but business is not the same 
thing as agriculture. The Roman had no 
higher opinion than the Greek of the man 
who lived by trade. To him the money- 
lender was at best a suspect and at worst a 
criminal. Only that life, he thought, was en- 
tirely noble which derived its sustenance di- 
rectly from the elements by human effort, 
and with the blessing of the gods. The effort, 
of course, might be someone else’s effort, but 
so long as that someone else was a slave, his 
employment seemed to have little to do with 
business; he was an implement rather than 
an employee. 

The mediaeval attitude toward trade 
merely exaggerated the ancient prejudices. 
And oddly enough, when Europe approached 
the great expansion of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the beginnings of the mod- 
ern chapter of business, a growing sense of 
the importance of capital and of raw ma- 
terials and of international exchange wasquite 
effectually balanced, in the average man’s 
thought and in polite literature, by the in- 
creased importance of the courtier, the cru- 
sading gentleman, who to function properly 
had to be rich, but who because of his supposed 
spiritual preoccupations could not sully his 
fingers with gold. He subsisted on his lands, 
by the toil of others, obscure men, and by the 
business adroitness of his stewards, only less 
obscure, who marketed his produce for him 
and did the actual paying of his bills. 

The early settlements in America, whether 
in Virginia or in Massachusetts, served, as 
we now can see, the development of the 
world’s business, yet this economic fact was 
somewhat hidden from the settlers them- 
selves by such spiritual ideals as the econo- 
mist rarely takes account of, but the novelist 
and the dramatist always must. The empire 
which the Englishmen were building in Vir- 
ginia, like all the colonies which Raleigh and 
his contemporaries dreamed of, had for mo- 
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tive a mixture of patriotism, love of adven- 
ture, desire for power. The settlement of 
Massachusetts, whatever its economic by- 
products, was for the Pilgrims and Puritans 
a religious expedition. In either case, south or 
north, the successful accomplishment of ma- 
terial prosperity, the immediate access to 
food, shelter and* warmth, was interpreted 
as a sign of divine approval. The American 
Thanksgiving Day is the key to our unique 
conception of business—that festival in which 
church and state join to acknowledge ma- 
terial welfare, not because it is material, but 
because we believe it is consecrated by an 
ultimate purpose, however vague, and because 
it is already glamorous with the adventure 
we passed through to reach it. 

The essence of the American attitude to- 
ward business, therefore, whether we examine 
it in life or in novels, is faith in progress. 
The phrase need not be defined too precisely. 
Most of us think we know what it means. 
We are convinced that roads should be built, 
water-systems constructed, hospitals put up, 
new homes erected, schools and playgrounds 
established. We believe in this kind of pro- 
gress. It costs money. It involves business. 

The American approaches business from 
this angle because his residence on this con- 
tinent began in terms of hardship, but at the 
same time he brought with him standards of 
civilization and culture. He had the singular 
experience of starting here from primitive 
conditions without being primitive. The im- 
portance of improving those first conditions 
was so self-evident, and was so deeply im- 
pressed upon him, that he continues to be- 
lieve in the necessity of material improve- 
ment even now when his physical comforts 
are on the average beyond what the rest of 
the world enjoys. Furthermore, he asks only 
this of the business man: that he should be 
culturally on the up grade. Whether the busi- 
ness man is still but partly educated is of 
little moment to the American provided that 
he is better educated than he once was. 

Because of the difference in tradition, the 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by JOHN ERSKINE 


European has little sympathy for the business 
interpreted in the American way. The Euro- 
pean gentleman finds no great difficulty in 
identifying the will of God with the kind 
of service which his class can render to the 
state, but he is annoyed if the business man, 
especially the American, sees a relation be- 
tween religion and material prosperity. He 
feels that such a confusion is hypocritical. 
The American, however, is aware here of no 
confusion at all. His job is still the same as 
that of the Pilgrim Fathers—he has a country 
to build up. If the Pilgrim Fathers are hon- 
oured for having cut down the trees, for hav- 
ing built houses and roads, he cannot see that 
his own activities are less important or less 
noble, even though he may now be called a 
real estate agent, or realtor. He knows that 
the early settlements reported to Europe, to 
the great satisfaction of European gentle- 
men at the time, the rapid enlargement of 
their boundaries, the growth of the popula- 
tion, the multiplication of their conveniences 
and comforts. He sees no reason why he 
should not still report his own progress in 
the same terms, announcing that his town 
will soon be the largest in the state, and that 
the wealth per capita is rising. If you say 
that his interest in life is materialistic or 
mean, he won’t understand you. Is he boast- 
ing? He is not. He is thanking God. 

A book like The Plutocrat, therefore, re- 
cords the American’s way of interpreting him- 
self in his most characteristic occupation. Or 
a book like Hergesheimer’s The Three Black 
Pennys. In one case we have a man who 
judged by European standards of culture is 
incomplete, but who judged by his own be- 
ginnings has multiplied all his talents tenfold. 
If there is culture in the world which he does 
not possess, the lack of it does not disturb 
him, for he has no doubt that in time his 
descendants, in this case his charming daugh- 
ter, Libby Tinker, continuing her father’s 
powers of acquisition, will have appropriated 
all the culture there is. And when he reflects 
upon the steps by which he made himself, 
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he cannot be so ungrateful as to consider any 
of them sordid or mean; in retrospect they 
are consecrated by the end which they served. 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s book interests us less in 
the individual than in the family, it portrays 
a more extended progress, a determined and 
protracted struggle of a temperament against 
nature and against—in more senses than one 
—the raw material of life. Mr. Tarkington 
emphasizes for us the good humour, the 
pleasant comedy of his hero; Mr. Herges- 
heimer emphasizes the darker drama of 
American business, where the business be- 
comes a parallel or symbol of human char- 
acter. Either emphasis is native to us. 

Though Sinclair Lewis has observed Amer- 
ican life more closely than most of us, he 
reads it not with American but with Euro- 
pean eyes. It was appropriate that he should 
criticize American literature from Sweden 
rather than from the Middle West. Quite 
clearly he has his doubts about American 
business, but his doubts really are, in the 
European way, about all business. The small- 
ness of small towns was immortalized in 
Madame Bovary long before Main Street was 
written, and if we had only the two books 
to inform us, we might well believe that 
Gopher Prairie offered to the American nov- 
elist little of human nature not already 
recorded by the French writer. Sinclair Lewis 
includes in his picture all the facts; he omits 
only our understanding of them. If you pass 
from an aristocratic circle, in an established 
civilization where the business sources of 
comfort are discreetly hidden, to the rougher, 
more limited world of Gopher Prairie, the 
conclusion must be that Gopher Prairie is 
tiresome, futile, lost in its cheerful ignorance. 
But if you approach Gopher Prairie as the 
natives of that place do approach it, with the 
memory of its earlier condition, you will be 
as cheerful as they. 

Whatever his own philosophy, Sinclair 
Lewis indicates in Main Street at least some 
of the grounds upon which the American 
point of view is based. He asks us to see 
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Gopher Prairie through the eyes of Carol 


Milford, a young woman educated much be- 
yond her intelligence, who goes to the west- 
ern town in the hope of uplifting it. Her 
first impressions of the place remain with 
her to the end; she finds it hopelessly ugly 
and vulgar. But the same train which 
brought her to Gopher Prairie, we are told, 
also brought Miss Bea Sarenson, “a stalwart, 
corn-colored, laughing young woman who 
was bored by farm work and desired the ex- 
citements of city life”. To her, Gopher 
Prairie seemed a paradise. It offered her the 
things she couldn’t find on a farm. She be- 
came the servant in Carol’s house, and pro- 
gressed from satisfaction to satisfaction. 

If Lewis had stressed the self-congratula- 
tion of Miss Bea Sarenson, who was making 
her way from a limited to a less limited 
world, his story would have seemed to the 
American reader true; but he chose to em- 
phasize the attitude of Carol Milford, who 
feels that in removing to Gopher Prairie she 
is going downhill culturally. To the Ameri- 
can reader she seems like a visiting Euro- 
pean novelist. 

The rather simple-minded business men of 
Gopher Prairie and Zenith were sensitive to 
spiritual levels which they had not yet 
reached. It is in the novelist’s power to turn 
this fact against them or to make it stand to 
their credit. The cheerful American business 
man may seem smug, patronizing, or impu- 
dent, when he makes his conventional ref- 
erences to the intellectual life or the religious 
or the artistic; an unsympathetic hearer 
might criticize him for talking about what he 
does not understand. No American, however, 
finds difficulty in sympathizing with one who 
has come up as far as he can, and who is 
aware of a larger life than his own. We are 
content that he should be cheerful about it. 
An apparent smugness in such cases is some- 
times the result merely of the resolve to be 
a good sport and not mourn publicly over 
what now can’t be helped. If our neighbor 
were openly troubled by his sense of incom- 
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pleteness, he would be a disturbing figure, 
perhaps too distressing for society or for lit- 
erature. Mr. Lewis has here portrayed George 
F, Babbitt correctly, no matter what his em- 
phasis. Babbitt is aware of his own incom- 
pleteness, he is uneasy over certain hollow 
aspects of his life, he will be satisfied only 
with a much greater fineness than he per- 
sonally is likely to attain—and he recognizes 
his social duty to remain cheerful, to keep 
up his pep, to boost. 

What did the Nobel judges make out of 
the concluding paragraph of Babbitt? If the 
book is rightly read, those lines give the 
booster’s mood, clear at last—the tragedy of 
incompleteness, the resolve not to let progress 
stop with himself. 

“*Well—’ Babbitt crossed the floor, slowly, 
ponderously, seeming a little old. ‘I’ve al- 
ways wanted you to have a college degree. 
He meditatively stamped across the floor 
again. ‘But I’ve never—Now, for heaven's 
sake, don’t repeat this to your mother, or 
she’d remove what little hair I’ve got left— 
but practically, I’ve never done a single thing 
I’ve wanted to in my whole life! I don't 
know’s I’ve accomplished anything except just 
get along. I figure out I’ve made about a 
quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred 
rods. Well, moybe you'll carry things on fur- 
ther. I don’t know. But I do get a kind of 
sneaking pleasure out of the fact that you 
knew i you wanted to do and did i 
Well, those folks in there will try to bully 
you, and tame you down. Tell ’em to go to 
the devil! I'll back you. Take your facto ry 
job, if you want to. Don’t be scared of the 
family. No, nor all of Zenith. Nor of yourself, 
the way I’ve been. Go ahead, old man! The 
world is yours!’” 


II 


The race question at first sight would not 
seem to be related to a philosophy of busi- 
ness, but in American literature it is. Other 
countries have suffered race conflicts and 
have been built up or ruined by race migra- 
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tion, but where they have been built up, the 
migration has usually resulted in the con- 
quest of a weaker civilization by a stronger. 
We can’t fairly say that the stronger civili- 
zation has carried with it always a higher 
culture; the Saracens driven from Western 
Europe enjoyed at the moment perhaps a 
higher culture than their conquerors. But in 
general each superimposed culture has had 
the right to consider itself superior, and there- 
fore it has been able to afford a certain tol- 
erance of what it misplaced. If the Normans 
imposed a language and a literature upon 
the Saxons, they did so not by way of mis- 
sionary work, and not because they thought 
Saxon culture a menace to themselves, but in- 
cidentally and with no sense of strain. It 
was Saxon culture which did the worrying. 

In America, however, from the moment 
of the first settlements our culture has been 
recruited by waves of immigration—that is, 
from classes of Europeans or Africans or 
Asiatics who, whatever else they brought 
with them, did not bring an assured sense of 
cultural superiority. They have immensely 
influenced our civilization, and ultimately 
our literature. They have influenced it, as it 
were, from the bottom, and usually with an 
unsympathetic if not antagonistic eye upon 
whatever culture was here when they came. 
Since they were compelled by circumstances 
to work their way up in the world, as we 
say, the millions who have landed at Ellis 
Island and the thousands brought here earlier 
in slave ships have accepted without difficulty 
the American respect for business as a lad- 
der to upper levels, but they have generally 
been slow to admit that the culture on those 
upper levels was as good as what they 
brought with them. The Negro has wanted 
to advance the cause of Negro art, the Rus- 
sian, as he has gathered economic power, has 
insisted upon Russian art—each racial or na- 
tional strain, provided that it came to us on 
a low economic level, has tried to achieve 
here the cultural development which was not 
possible for it at home; and, in order to make 
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room for that development, all these mount- 
ing race influences have joined in discredit- 
ing the cultural inheritance of the first settlers 
in Virginia or New York, in Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts. Oddly enough, this jealousy 
of what was already in this country has led 
the immigrant to turn against that part of his 
heritage which got here before he did. Puri- 
tanism was founded on the Old Testament, 
but the immigrant Jew has on the whole been 
the advocate of any literature sooner than of 
his matchless scriptures. New England cul- 
ture in the nineteenth century had many con- 
tacts with Italian poetry, but the Italian popu- 
lation of Boston and Cambridge has probably 
added little to the appreciation of Dante in 
that locality. 

This succession of cultural influences from 
the bottom rather than from the top of the 
economic ladder is, so far as 1 know, peculiar 
to America. In Europe and in the East, folk- 
lore has often been the raw material of polite 
literature, but it has never been imposed upon 
polite literature by the peasant class itself. 
In our country we have no peasant class and 
practically no folk-lore, but only a debate of 
cultures in which the more recent immigrant 
is often the aggressively eloquent, and eco- 
nomic success in general seems accompanied 
by a certain cultural defeat. 

For this reason our business men may ap- 
pear to Europeans further detached from 
the cultural movement than as individuals 
they are. Their class is detached, and as in- 
dividuals they are likely to be retrospective, 
fond of a culture which is already passing, 
quoting the poets of whom the latest mode is 
disposed to make fun. Since retrospective cul- 
ture is to some degree sterile at best, the 
European whose tradition is uninterrupted 
can easily misinterpret it. The men of Gopher 
Prairie and the citizens of Zenith seem a little 
silly because their gestures toward culture 
are all toward reputations which no longer 
carry authority. Yet it would be difficult to 
draw the portrait of any American, no mat- 
ter how intellectual or emancipated, without 
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producing the same futile impression—unless 
indeed the reader has enjoyed the same eco- 
nomic social background as that character. 
All that the novelist has to do to make the 
American seem foolish is to let him glance at 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, or Longfel- 
low. But one quotation from a Russian poet 
will save the day. 

Against the background of this phenom- 
enon there is something refreshingly lyrical, 
something heroic, in the complete satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Tinker, the Plutocrat, with his 
own racial culture, such as it is. He may not 
quote Shakespeare or Milton, nor does he 
quote the Rock of Ages, but he is sure they 
are there. His superb confidence, even in the 
face of the other cultures migrating upon 
him, may be unjustified, but we feel it is 
a splendid error. He is unabashed and un- 
afraid, even in the presence of the New and 
Enlightened Drama: 

“‘Listen!’ Tinker said. ‘My wife wanted 
to get up and go out right in the middle of 
the first act; and I pretty near had to hold 
her down; but after that she was willing to 
stay to see just how far they would go. Be- 
sides, nobody there knew us and we didn’t 
have our daughter with us. A friend of mine 
from my city had been to it, and he told me 
I oughtn’t to miss it. Well, sir, it would 
pretty near make a horse blush; and some 
of the stuff they pulled—well, the gallery 
laughed right out! What was funny to me, 
though, most of ’em downstairs sat as solemn 
as an egg and never turned a hair. If you’d 
told me a few years ago I'd ever hear such 
talk outside of some old left-over livery-stable 
in the backwoods I'd ’a’ thought you were 
crazy! They tell me they’re pretty nearly all 
like that in New York now; but they'll have 
to go some to beat this one! It was certainly 
what you might call spicy. Yes, sir, some 
rancid!’ 

““Comedy?’ Mr. Wackstle asked. 

“*No, it didn’t seem meant to be. They 
came out with these things lookin’ as serious 
as a postman in a blizzard: that’s what made 
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the gallery laugh, I guess. No; you wouldn't 
call it a comedy, though the hero of it ran 
off with his daughter-in-law, a right good- 
lookin’ actress; but she took an overdose of 
laudanum or something and died, so it didn’t 
seem meant for a comedy.’ 

“What was the name of it?’ 

Peculiar name,’ Tinker replied. ‘Pastur- 
age’—something like “The Pasturage Scene.’ 
No; that wasn’t it, not ‘Pasturage,’ I remem- 
ber—they called it “The Pastoral Scene,’ 
That’s it. High-brow name; but when you 
come to what some of ’em said in it—oh, 
Boy! not so high-brow!’” 

Because we are committed to an ideal of 
progress from lower economic conditions up 
to better, the average American looks with 
favour upon the efforts of the immigrant cul- 
tures to express themselves, whether in life 
or in literature. Instead of a conscious war- 
fare, therefore, between the older tradition 
and the new importation, we have in gen- 
eral only an attack upon the tradition, but 
no defense of it. Moreover, the writers who 
descend from the earlier arrivals among us 
find much of their material in these other 
racial elements. Julia Peterkin and Du Bose 
Heyward give an importance to Negro life 
as such which perhaps the Negro has not 
yet been able to give in his own writings, 
and with the tolerance of the superior posi- 
tion, such as no Negro writer could be ex- 
pected to show toward the white man. Mr. 
La Farge’s book, Laughing Boy, like Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s Ramona years ago, does 
more for Indian culture than any Indian 
writer will probably do for Anglo-Saxon. The 
American reader accepts this phenomenon as 
evidence of his country’s good will toward 
those who are improving themselves. It 
would be quite easy, however, perhaps in- 
evitable, for an outsider to conclude that the 
older stocks are completely barren and will 
shortly be superseded, since they have fewer 
advocates, and in their portraits there is lit- 
tle hint of further progress. 

In actual life those Americans who visit the 
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Zeniths and the Gopher Prairies are in- 
clined to attribute to the well-established 
citizens a richer culture than they show—as- 
suming that they are busy exhibiting not so 
much their own culture as hospitality toward 
the culture which others bring with them. 
As a nation we are a reception committee for 
visiting—and not necessarily superior—cul- 
tures. The stranger looking for absolute re- 
sults rather than for significant attitudes may 
conclude therefore that we have no culture 
at all, that the hope of our civilization rests 
on those racial groups which are vociferous 
about their ideals, and equally antagonistic 
to the older tradition. 

The continuous arrival of new racial ele- 
ments in America has deprived us of one 
subject matter which in an old country has 
always been part of the novelist’s stock in 
trade—it has deprived us of a well-estab- 
lished social etiquette, which once described 
would be understood by all masses of the 
people. The American novelist can indicate 
certain attitudes, as we are here trying to 
do, but if he describes manners, he may be 
sure that some of his readers will misinter- 
pret them. Some parts of our society seem 
casual, other parts seem too stiff, according 
to our different backgrounds. It was once 
thought that the chief mission of the novel- 
ist was to make a record of manners, but 
with us a conscientious picture of Ameri- 
can manners has always been followed by 
a disagreement over the truth of the portrait 
and serious resentment on the part of those 
whose manners are not like what is por- 
trayed. What one thinks of the manners of 
Gopher Prairie or of Zenith depends to some 
extent upon where one has lived, and in any 
case, our opinion will be less important than 
we think. In a civilization which is rising 
economically, and in which various racial ele- 
ments are struggling for a foothold, manners 
change too fast to be important as an index 
of culture. Carol Milford’s manners seem 
worse than those of the Gopher Prairie na- 
tives, but perhaps Mr. Lewis intended them 
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to seem better. A question of that sort is 
hard to decide in the American novel today, 
and most of us agree to ignore it. 


Ill 


Since no theme is more universal than 
love, the American picture of lovers, of hus- 
bands and wives, must coincide on the whole 
with the picture given by natives of other 
countries. What difference there is can be 
explained at least in part by our conception 
of business as an upward progression, as an 
activity involving much more than econom- 
ics. For example, in all literature we come 
on studies of restless mates; in our day es- 
pecially we come on studies of women who 
are uneasy over their rights and privileges. 
In the modern novel the American woman 
is notorious for restlessness of this kind. Mild 
a person as she is, and stupid, Carol Milford 
illustrates the type. She represents, as she be- 
lieves, traditional culture, she hopes to uplift 
her neighbors, presumably in the direction of 
that older culture, yet the old-fashioned pros- 
pect of being simply wife and mother does 
not interest her at all. Without realizing it 
she is a modern American woman. When 
her baby is coming, she does not feel exalted, 
we are told, but unkempt and furious. “Every 
matron hinted, ‘Now that you’re going to be 
a mother, dearie, you'll get over all these 
ideas of yours and settle down.’ She felt that 
willy-nilly she was being initiated into the 
assembly of housekeepers; with the baby for 
hostage, she would never escape. . . .” 

Much of her resentment against Gopher 
Prairie is a criticism of woman’s position. 
She is rather hurt because she must ask her 
husband for money to pay the household 
bills. She really does not like to ask him for 
anything. The cause of this unwillingness she 
has not thought through, but it is easily 
traced. 

When women in other parts of the world 
talk about equality with man, they are dis- 
cussing an ideal, but when the American 
woman speaks of equality, she may well have 
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in her consciousness the memory of some- 
thing which actually happened here not so 
long ago. Equality between man and woman 
is achieved, if ever, in primitive conditions 
where the man brings in the food, and the 
skins for the family clothing, and where the 
woman cooks, keeps house, makes the clothes. 
Here is an approximate sharing of labour, a 
mutual dependence, with the question of sex 
put aside for the moment. Each works for 
the other in order that both may live. 

Conditions as primitive as these existed on 
the American frontier, at all stages of that 
frontier, but the men and women who took 
part in the adventure were not primitive. 
They brought to the experience a civiliza- 
tion by which they could measure the sig- 
nificance of what they were temporarily liv- 
ing through. Though they were confident 
that the primitive conditions would soon be 
improved, yet the woman, at least, in those 
conditions found a kind of self-respect which 
could hardly be increased, and which she has 
not been able to recapture since. 

As soon as the frontier existence had given 
place to a more complicated economy, the 
husband would get the food and the cloth- 
ing, not with his rifle but with money, and 
the wife would get the cooking done and 
the clothes made, not by her own efforts, but 
by the work of other women whom she paid 
with her husband’s money He was still ob- 
viously the family provider, but it was less 
clear to her what sort of service she was 
rendering. When her husband gave her 
money, what was he paying her for? 

One class of American women tried to 
answer, by their conduct as well as by their 
words, that their contribution was house- 
keeping. These were the women whom Carol 
Milford despised. They made a fetish of 
small duties and insisted that these tasks 
could not be performed by servants, but only 
by the wife. They became that type of Ameri- 
can wife which we have tried to call ad- 
mirable, but which seems to observers from 
other lands either tragic or tyrannical, and the 
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more prosperous the husband and the more 
money he provided his wife with, the busier 
and more embarrassing she became. She per- 
suaded herself she was engaged in good 
work; perhaps she was merely fleeing from 
the distressing idea that whatever her hus- 
band gave her was pay for living with him. 
She wanted to keep the primitive woman's 
one privilege, to give herself without the sus- 
picion of being bought. 

Another type of woman in America has 
solved the problem by trying to make her- 
self economically independent. Though her 
behavior is different, her motives are pre- 
cisely the same as those of the avowed house- 
wife. To interpret her activities as one more 
evidence that Americans like business for its 
own sake, or are greedy for money, is to miss 
the truth. No doubt there are many women 
in the United States who earn their living 
only because they have to, but they are not 
typical of America in any exclusive way. No 
doubt there are many women here as in other 
lands, who accept a husband in order to have 
someone to support them. But the woman, 
especially the married woman, who insists 
on a career for other than economic reasons, 
is American. She is trying to recover in our 
complex life the equivalent of that self- 
respect which the frontier woman enjoyed 
less than a hundred years ago. She is not run- 
ning away from marriage, nor is she really 
less a believer in the home than is the house- 
keeping American wife. But since the Ameri- 
can man now earns his economic freedom 
away from it, in his office, she too would 
like to earn her freedom far from the hearth, 
that she might meet her companion beside 
that hearth in the same mood as his—having 
finished the day’s toil, and having come 
home to a companionship which is freely 
offered and accepted. 

Babbitt’s wife is the housekeeping type. 
Carol Milford is the freedom-seeking type. 
Both are essential to the American portrait. 
The European will probably approve of Mr. 
Lewis’s harsh drawing of them in so far as 
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he does not understand what they are trying 
to accomplish. The American would gladly 
have them portrayed more sympathetically 
—interpreted, rather—for the portrait is ac- 
curate enough in detail. Here more than 
elsewhere the difference in interpretation is 
important. There must be in Europe many 
women who hold the American woman’s 
philosophy—the type belongs to the natural 
tendency, as we say, of our time. Yet in 
America contemporary tendencies are fur- 
ther developed than in Europe, and they are 
also modified by the peculiar conditions of 
our history, especially by the importance 
which our history has taught us to attach 
to the life of business. 

Two recent novels by women illustrate the 
point—Back Street, by Fannie Hurst, and 
Strangers May Kiss, by Ursula Parrott. Fan- 
nie Hurst’s splendid story is to the highest 
degree tragic. The story is of a man and 
woman who truly love each other, but who 
are not married. The woman has the great- 
est reluctance to be financially dependent 
upon the man. Such a relation would mis- 
represent them both. She is, however, unable 
to maintain herself adequately. Her very love 
for him interferes with her economic career. 
Though he is a millionaire, she lives in pov- 
erty, and after his death she starves. The 
story has proved profoundly moving, es- 
pecially for American women readers. Their 
comments are illuminating. Few have any- 
thing to say about the relation in which the 
man and woman are living. Obviously it is a 
beautiful love. The tragedy seems to be the 
woman’s inability to support herself ade- 
quately. 1 doubt whether Miss Hurst with all 
her skill could have interested the feminine 
readers of America in that story if the heroine 
had been able to earn an adequate living. 
That matter once attended to, she could have 
done with her life as she wished, so far as the 
readers are concerned. Ursula Parrott’s book, 
on the other hand, shifts the tragedy over to 
the love itself. It is a story of a man who is 
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free to marry, and of a woman who is eco- 
nomically independent. The tragedy is that 
he did not know his real happiness until it 
was too late. The woman loved him always, 
but was too proud to ask him to marry her 
before he was ready to offer it. Both books 
accept the American scene as completely as 
Mr. Lewis, but they also accept, as he does 
not, the American philosophy. It is not by ac- 
cident that the popular taste at the moment is 
for western stories, pictures of that frontier 
life which I have referred to. Nor is it by 
accident that some of the older novelists who 
glorify the really beautiful home life of the 
middle nineteenth century are somewhat 
frowned upon. Though the American reader 
still sees the beauty of that home life, he be- 
gins to resent the insistence upon an elaborate 
ritual of domesticity. He is cheerfully re- 
signed to the news that the old-fashioned 
home is disintegrating. What truly makes a 
home, he feels, will not disintegrate, but he 
doesn’t want his wife to fritter away her 
time and his in little busynesses, in order to 


impress him with the fact that she is inde- 
pendent. 


IV 


If what I have said here about the back- 
grounds of the American novel is correct, 
there is little hope that Europe will for a 
long time understand us, or that all of us 
will understand ourselves the same way. The 
themes which American novelists must make 
use of seem to be identical with European 
themes, but they are not. And because we 
are, in some corner of our brains, all chil- 
dren of Europe, some of us try to deal with 
America as though it were not, for better or 
worse, in the Western Hemisphere. Dickens 
once wrote about the Middle West; so did 
Mark Twain. The American missed none of 
the sordidness of small town life—the Eng- 
lishman missed what was, in this instance, 


its significance. Why should we expect an- 
other result? 

























































































































































RDINARILY I do not care where Wash- 
ington slept or where Sam Johnson 
ate cheese, but Thoreau was the only 

god of my late adolescence, and during that 
period I could quite unashamedly thrill at 
the sight of his birthplace. It is sad that what 
remains in my memory is not the thrill, but 
the disappointment of the modern reality. 
So must it be, I daresay, even with the 
Acropolis. 

I came in sight of Concord, on foot, walk- 
ing in the Thoreau spirit, but against his ad- 
vice I was walking on the highway, and the 
highway was concrete. This was the hill 
down which Paul Revere charged on his 
horse from Lexington. The jays and che- 
winks were calling into the early summer, 
and in front of a new sham Colonial house 
stood a shiny new Ford. 

The day before I had been in the turmoil 
of New York City; now I was standing in 
the shade of those graceful elms which drew 
Emerson out of Boston. This was the peace- 
ful little Revolutionary village where the shot 
heard ’round the world was fired and where 
later the Transcendentalists formed Amer- 
ica’s first literary center. Or was it the first? 
Margaret Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
Alcotts, John Brown, Daniel Webster—you 
know the feeling. And the birthplace of Tho- 
reau, the only one of all the famous ones who 
was born and bred on Concord soil. Perhaps 
that was why he loved it so much that he 
scarcely ever left it. 
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THE THOREAU “COUNTRY” 


by Robert Whitcomb 


But this was a priori. Concord is superf- 
cially the same beautiful collection of snowy 
frame houses and green shade trees, but the 
undertone betrays the fact that it is a com- 
muting suburb of Boston. That undertone 
consists of traffic policemen, automobiles, 
gasoline stations, real estate dealers, Greek 
restaurants, and politics and gossip which 
seem to have little to do with the old Con- 
cord of “plain living and high thinking”. 
Since Concord became one of the American 
“shrines” it has been constantly trampled un- 
der by tourists, sightseeing buses, disciples 
and fans. I would not be surprised if the 
pestered souls who own property there also 
own shotguns. 

As I was walking along a side street I saw 
a printer’s shop, and stepped in. A typical 
printer, red nose, mouth full of tobacco, 
looked up from a dusty case of type, spat, and 
said, “Well, what’re you doin’, hikin’?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I came to Concord to meet 
Mr. Thoreau.” 

He thought a moment, rolling his eyes over 
his glasses and looking toward the ceiling, 
spat, and turned to another man in the rear. 
“Hey, George”, he said, “we got anyone 
around here named Thoreau?” 

I said, “Oh, no, the man I’m looking for 
died sixty-five years ago”. 

He spat again, and his face lighted up. 
“Oh, I know who you mean,” he said. “Why 
that was the feller who wouldn’t pay his taxes 
and stole all his food from James Greenleaf 
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Emerson!” I will not swear he said James 
Greenleaf, but I remember he mixed up Em- 
erson’s name. 

Concord has no hero, Everybody present 
is equally heroic by force of residing on that 
hallowed ground. I went to the house where 
Thoreau died. A Yankee woman servant, on 
learning I had no appointment with the 
owner, literally closed the door in my face. 

I heard of two people living who had 
known Thoreau when they were children, 
and set out in search of one, Miss Abby 
Prescott Hosmer. The Hosmers of Concord 
are descendants of an original Minute Man. 
I found one of the family hoeing in his 
garden. 

“Thoreau, Thoreau?” he said, as conserva- 
tively as he could. “I never had much use for 
that loafer—a man who wouldn’t pay his 
taxes!” The rest of it was expressed in terms 
of reticent hoeing. He wouldn’t commit him- 
self further. 

But I did not have so much interest in the 
center of Concord itself. The most I could 
say of it, as a Thorellian, was that so far 
they had not started any apartment houses. I 
ran across Thoreau’s telescope and part of 
his original journal in the Concord Library, 
but the fact that he had made the telescope 
with his own hands, and the sight of his 
scrawly schoolboy writing lost their appeal 
when I saw them carefully under lock and 
key in glass cases. A corner druggist had 
some pathetic cedar pencils marked “John 
Thoreau and Son”, and they were for sale, 
although he said they were not. 

As I walked past the outskirts of the village 
the twilight thrushes sang, and I had a feel- 
ing of being drawn into the past. It seemed 
possible that I might meet the poet-naturalist 
in the dark, coming into town to have his 
shoes cobbled. But this feeling was very frag- 
mentary. How otherwise, when the road was 
brightened with electric lights—as all macad- 
amized State roads should be, of course! On 
one bend I came upon several parked cars, 
occupied and with lights dimmed. 
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So this was the road to Walden Pond! ... 
A smell came to my nostrils, suggesting that 
of a skunk. My sense of smell is dull. There 
is something pleasant, something of the genu- 
ine wild, in the musk of the skunk, provid- 
ing the distance is right. Rapidly this smell 
lost its resemblance to that of a skunk, and 
soon I walked by a garbage dump. 

“You Are Now Entering the Walden Pond 
State Reservation”’—a sign for motorists. I 
waited for several cars to pass so that I might 
read the sign by their headlights. I started to 
walk again, and came upon two apparitions. 
In the dark, when I was between two road 
lights and when cars were not passing, | 
could stretch my imagination to believe that 
this was the wild spot where Thoreau came 
to test life out. But at the entrance to the 
pond property this feeling was shattered. 
Along the road, brightly lighted and noisy 
with radios, were two hot-dog stands. 

One road stand was titled, “Walden 
Breezes”. The other was, quite simply, “Jer- 
ry’s Place”. The latter served hot dogs doc- 
tored in the most modern collegiate style, lus- 
cious frankfurters on which are showered 
mustard, chile, sauerkraut and sweet pickle. 
The proprietor of “Walden Breezes”, by the 
name of the place, I thought, would be of a 
more poetic temperament than Jerry. I found 
him a burly, healthily complexioned Canadian, 
simple to talk to. He had been a woodsman 
in Canada. He knew a little about Thoreau, 
probably more than Jerry. 

But the State had preserved a vestige of the 
original pond before everything went to hot 
dogs and garbage. I found the entrance to a 
wood road and started down a steep incline 
through the black night. The forest closed 
about me, and I walked in darkness until I 
saw a star shining above my head; then I dis- 
cerned the outlines of trees and saw I was in 
a grove of majestic white pines. I cast about 
in the dark for the cairn of stones marking 
the site of Thoreau’s cabin, and although I 
knew from descriptions just about where the 
cabin must have been, I could not find it. 
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This was off the road. I stood on the shore 
of Walden, under the pines, and the place 
seemed obscurely familiar. It was a tense 
moment, when I expected to hear the laugh 
of a loon or the melancholy hoot of a great 
horned owl. A whippoorwill did call plain- 
tively across the water. This was indeed, after 
all, the place where Thoreau came and stud- 
ied Walden and himself. “Thank God they 
can’t cut down the clouds”, and that they 
left this much of the pond. 

I readily guessed that camping was not per- 
mitted on the reservation, but I decided to 
chance it, in the interests of science, without 
a fire. I spread a blanket and lay down—on 
something hard. I reached under and pulled 
up from the mass of pine needles an empty 
ginger ale bottle. As I went to sleep I heard a 
train go by, the Fitchburg Railroad, now a 
gasolinized, commuterized branch of the 
Boston and Maine. An airplane light from 
far off reflected itself rhythmically on the 
under side of the dark clouds—an aspect of 
Walden unknown to Thoreau. 

I awoke in rain. It was cold and still night. 
I packed and started walking to keep warm. 
It did not matter so much what happened to 
Walden now. I had come close enough to 
Thoreau for my purposes. Later, when I 
visited his grave, near Emerson’s pink quartz 
boulder in Concord’s Sleepy Hollow ceme- 
tery, Thoreau did not seem to be buried 
there, although there was a small marker for 
him, among the members of his family. 

I found a bed in the State Police bungalow 
up the State road. When morning came the 
cook had breakfast waiting, and after it he 
introduced me to the manager-in-charge of 
the Walden Pond State Reservation. The 
latter was engaged in piecing together a 
bright-red Indian motorcycle. He was chesty 
and kindly, explaining that the reservation 
contained eighty-four acres, the pond occu- 
pying two-thirds of that. It was his ambition 
to clean up the pond and make it presentable 
for the thousands of visitors, most of them 
local people, who came to the pond to swim 
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and eat sandwiches. In fact, I met a young 
married pair, both college graduates, who had 
regularly used Walden for a swimming hole. 
Neither of them had ever heard the name 
Thoreau. There is a large public bathing 
pavilion across the pond from where Tho- 
reau lived, and soda pop is for sale. 

Posted on trees all over the reservation 
were cloth markers which appealed to me as 
a rhetorical classicism. They read in part as 
follows: 


. it being the sole and exclusive purpose 
of the conveyors to aid the Commonwealth in 
preserving the Walden of 
Thoreau. ... 

Rule 1. No part of the premises shall be used 
for games, athletic contests, racing, baseball, 
football, motion pictures, dancing, camping, 
hunting, trapping, shooting, 
shows and other amusements. . . 

Rule 2. No person shall dig up, cut, break, 
remove, deface, defile, or ill-use any building, 
structure, fence, sign, bush, plant, turf, rock or 
other thing herein, belonging to the State or 
County. ... 

Rule 4. No person shall annoy another per- 
son; or utter any profane, threatening, abusive 
or indecent language or loud outcry; or solicit 
any subscription or contribution; or have pos- 
session of or drink any intoxicating liquor; or 
play any game of chance; or do any obscene or 
indecent act; or preach or pray aloud... . 


Emerson and 


making fires, 


I asked for one of these posters with the 
idea that its fine moral code would be an 
example to my children, and I intend to 
make a wall motto of it some day. 

Yea, the solitude long ago departed from 
Walden to join Thoreau. The world has 
worn a path to his door—a concrete path. | 
found the cairn, a pile of rocks formed by 
visitors. I was informed tl.>+ at first visitors 
each left a stone to the pile, but later visitors 
started the custqgm of taking one home. Bat- 
fled, I neither put one on nor took one off. 

Around the sandy walled edge of Walden 
the white violets grew. I disturbed a pair of 
black snakes making love, and pursued them 
for a few feet, observing that their tails 
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shook, like rattlesnakes’, though silently. I 
saw an ovenbird solemnly walking along a 
track in the loam made by a Goodrich Ford 
tire. A chickadee sang its sweet double-syl- 
labled spring note. A scarlet tanager perched 
on a scarlet sumach, a glimpse of the tropics, 
for a lightning instant transforming Walden 
to Victoria Nyanza. A black duck flew from 
under my feet, and I observed the nest with 
its round dozen hazy green eggs. As you see, 
this was no Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, 
and I had the inhabitants of the pond com- 
paratively to myself. Somehow, however, it 
was distasteful to remain longer, and I 
walked back to the “center” and a few more 
disappointments. 

The Antiquarian Society, containing some 
of the furnishings of Thoreau’s cabin, was 
closed, but wandering about I met a poet. He 
was taken with me, and offered to introduce 
me to a man who knew Thoreau. The latter 
was Mr. Pierce, the shoe merchant, still sell- 
ing shoes in the store run by his father when 
Thoreau lived at Walden. 

“Thoreau?” he said. “Yes, I remember him. 
We boys liked to run up to him and ask 
questions about animals and fishes. He was 
a queer kind of a duck. Always used to wear 
a gray shirt and tramp through the woods 
every day.” 

The poet and I wandered about Concord 
for the rest of the afternoon, along the Con- 
cord River, the Musketaquid, where Tho- 
reau and his brother set off for their week on 
the Concord and Merrimac rivers. The poet 
told me he had met a farmer along the Tho- 
reaus’s route who still remembered when the 
boys camped on his property. We listened to 
the chorus of frogs and toads in the marsh 
along the river, and observed the trees hid- 
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ing themselves in a fine mist. It was beau- 
tiful. 

Then we walked out on the Virginia Road 
to the house in which Thoreau was born. 
We had been told that the owner was hard 
to approach, but James Breen was an amiable 
enough man, a widower, living alone with 
his son and still working the farm belonging 
to the house. Probably because of the poet’s 
connections in Concord, Mr. Breen showed 
us every board and beam and hand-made 
nail in the place. Curiosity seekers did not 
get here often. Some antique dealer had been 
through and bought a section of the hand- 
made staircase. A staircase of his own making 
suited Mr. Breen just as well. Financial con- 
ditions were not so good just now. 

Concord, of course, is a shrine because the 
Revolution was supposed to have started 
there. Only incidentally was it the home of 
Louisa May Alcott, whose house is fitted up 
as a museum—twenty-five cents admission. 
Emerson’s house is closed to the public. But 
there are dozens of historical places, and not 
the least of these is Thoreau’s birthplace. It 
strikes me that here is a good business propo- 
sition going to waste. With a few provocative 
signs directing tourists to the Virginia Road, 
people would come out and pay admission. 

Also I think that perhaps the house in 
which Thoreau was born might be a good 
investment for the State, or for some enter- 
prising Henry Ford. Thoreau’s reputation is 
growing with the years, and in the end the 
effect of his life and works upon the history 
of America may not be so inconsiderable. 
Unless someone has done so since I was 
there, the birthplace of Thoreau is being used 
still as a farmhouse. Perhaps that is what 
Thoreau himself would have preferred. 






















THE WORD 


by David Morton 


“Let there be light”... 





and lo, the heavens woke 
To a wide, virginal radiance. . . . “Let there be —” 


And I am wondering, now, what word he spoke 


of tl 
Into that stillness, that became a tree. that 
add 
A proud word and a tall one, it would seem, Cre 








With something of the summer’s happy sound, se 
And something of the winter’s lonely dream gar 
the 
Of stricken treasures scattered on the ground. we 
Gc 
du 
Tender ... and gay ... and beautiful . . . and stark, ag 
Re 
A sound for empty branches—and for birds; cu 
of 


And something . . . something for the solemn, dark 





Foreboding of this word among all words, 
Some far-off sadness, brooding and grave and still, 


For a dark road up-raised upon a hill. 


EDMUND GOSSE 


by John Drinkwater 


HEN Edmund Gosse died in 1928, 
in his eightieth year, he had 
troops of friends. Nine years ear- 
lier, on his seventieth birthday, two hundred 
of them had united to pay him homage. On 
that occasion Mr. Balfour, as he then was, 
addressing an assembly that under Lord 
Crewe’s presidency was representative of 
English literature, art, and public life, said: 
“Mr. Gosse has a double claim on our re- 
gard... the claim of friendship . . . and 
the wider claim to public admiration”. They 
were simple words, but they met the case. 
Gosse was, indeed, being honoured in this 
dual sense; by his friends, who gradated in 
age from Thomas Hardy, born in 1840, to 
Robert Graves, born in 1895, as a man pe- 
culiarly fitted to inspire a public celebration 
of friendship; and by the profession of let- 
ters as a writer who for more than half a 
century had devoted himself with high and 
steady distinction to their calling. In the nine 
years that remained to him Gosse fell into 
no decline of intellectual energy or social 
zest, and he died in a private and public 
esteem even more firmly fixed than it had 
been when, in acknowledging the tribute of 
1919, he had written: “I pore over your warm 
words and re-study the list of admired and 
beloved names, until I ask myself Can all 
this indulgence and affection possibly be 
meant for me?” 
It is certain, then, that no biography of our 
time can have been awaited with greater per- 


sonal interest, or a more critical solicitude, 
than Mr. Charteris’s Life.* A considerable 
proportion of the living men and women 
who in Great Britain have established their 
names in the literature of their time were 
themselves on intimate terms with Gosse; 
and so Mr. Charteris has had to submit his 
work to the scrutiny of opinion in many 
cases at once expert in the craft of literary 
presentation and as well informed on the 
immediate subject as he. He has survived this 
searching ordeal with entire credit. In the 
chorus of praise with which his work has 
been welcomed, there seems to have been no 
discordant voice. He has satisfied obligations 
of the most delicate kind with a tact and 
unforced skill that would have delighted 
Gosse himself. An insensitive or inadequate 
memoir of this eager, complex and, in many 
respects, elusive personality would have been 
something of a disaster to the annals of an 
age, and there is no one among Gosse’s 
friends but must rejoice with Mr. Charteris 
in his triumph, for it is no less. 

With so great a mass of material at his dis- 
posal, Mr. Charteris must have experienced 
much anxiety in considering the design of 
his book. He decided on a method that was 
simple and lucid. Simple, that is to say, in 
effect; its employment needed rare discrimi- 
nation. Gosse was an inveterate letter-writer, 


*The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, by the 
Hon. Evan Charteris, K. C. (London; 
New York; Harpers. July, 1931.) 


Heinemann. 
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and his biographer, with notable self-re- 
straint, has allowed him for the most part to 
tell his own story through his correspondence 
—though correspondence is here an inexact 
term, since while we have a generous harvest 
of letters written by Gosse, we have, apart 
from a few early family documents, none 
written to him. It must not be inferred that 
Mr. Charteris has been over-prudent in his 
responsibilities. Within his chosen design, he 
has supplied all the exposition that was neces- 
sary. Particularly in his account of Gosse’s 
childhood and early years, before the letters 
make much beyond domestic contacts, he 
shows how readily and shrewdly he can 
answer any calls upon his own observation 
and sympathy. One slight note will indicate 
the extraordinary alertness of his perceptions. 
Speaking of Gosse at the outset of his career, 
he says: “his movements were quick, and 
he trod lightly, with his weight on the for- 
ward part of his feet. This resulted in a 
gait curiously suggestive at once of eagerness 
and caution”. That is perfectly seen, and it 
was as true of Gosse at seventy as it was at 
twenty. 

As time goes on, however, and Gosse’s life 
becomes enriched in all directions, Mr. Char- 
teris leaves him more and more to himself. 
The method is wholly justified in its results, 
but it is one that emphasizes a feature of 
biographical writing that must perplex every- 
one who undertakes it. When all has been 
said that is possible within reasonable pro- 
portion, there remains as much, indeed more, 
of no less significance unsaid. Mr. Charteris 
has given us a convincing portrait of Gosse, 
even, it may be allowed, a sufficient portrait. 
No one can fail to recognize its truth, its 
charm, and its insight. And yet, among the 
friends who will regard it with unreserved 
satisfaction, there will inevitably be many 
who will recall other aspects of the familiar 
figure, and circumstances that enliven or 
elaborate the aspect here given. These will be 
tempted to amplify a record in which there 
is nothing to correct. They will add foot- 
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notes of their own to Mr. Charteris’s admi- 


rable pages, as two or three of them have 
already done. 


II 


In 1909 I sent Gosse an early book of my 
verse. It received a civil little note of acknowl. 
edgement, which was as much as it deserved, 
It was not until 1913 that the acquaintance 
began to ripen into a friendship that Gosse 
invested with generosity until the time of his 
death. In that year I sent him a book I had 
written on Swinburne. Although I was then 
thirty, I had begun late as a writer, and was 
still painfully immature. The most that 
could be claimed for the study was enthu- 
siasm and a certain interest as displaying the 
fumblings of a mind that with a most pre- 
carious education was yet absorbed in the 
nature and tentative practice of poetry. I had 
only recently come to know anybody who 
knew anything, and I certainly then could 
scarcely pretend to know Gosse—though no 
doubt I pretended it. Further, it was more 
than commonly brazen to ask his attention 
for a neophytic book on a subject that was 
pre-eminently his own. I could not have com- 
plained had I been advised politely to keep 
off the grass. To my astonishment I was told: 
“it is the soundest and sweetest estimate of 
this poet that has yet been published”. But 
that was not all. There followed in the Morn- 
ing Post a signed review that was handsome 
without reserve. It was the kind of thing 
that a young writer never forgets. Thereafter 
I saw Gosse at frequent intervals, and I have 
been refreshing my memories of him by re- 
reading some hundred and forty letters, the 
last of which he wrote in the year before his 
death. The following notes are taken from 
these in chronological order. 

When writing the Swinburne book, I had 
been to see Watts-Dunton, who was not only 
helpful to me, but spoke of Gosse in terms 
that seemed to belie the rumours of an an- 
tagonism that are confirmed by Mr. Char- 
teris. On April 8, 1913, Gosse wrote: 
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What you tell me as to Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
communication with you is most agreeable to 
me to hear... . What you so amiably repeat 
is the first sign of a return to friendly relations, 
which (now I know of it) I shall hope to be 
able to cultivate, for I desire nothing less than 
to be at enmity with the poor old man. 


Nothing seems to have come of it, but Mr. 
Charteris’s remark that “it was the rarest 
thing for him to miss a chance of reconcilia- 
tion” has here a note of confirmation. In June 
of the same year: 


Here is the picture. It looks to me like a 
German fiddler in the orchestra of a second- 
rate theatre! But we are as God and the artists 
make us. 


In 1913 Lascelles Abercrombie, Rupert 
Brooke, Wilfrid Gibson and I began the pub- 
lication of New Numbers, a quarterly con- 
taining our new poems. 


21.12.13 
... I subscribed for two copies of your Poems 
by Four, with a foolish letter to the four of you 
which (with the cruel candour of the young!) 
you left unacknowledged! The Poet Laureate 
has been staying here with us on a little visit. 
We talked of you, and read some of your poems 
together. 


13.5.14 
.. this morning arrives Noble Numbers 2, 
with your very beautiful poem Love’s House. 
How ingenious and amusing is Rupert Brooke’s 
fish-hymn. I watch you all, silhouetted against 
the sunrise, from my frog-hole down below. 


Mr. Charteris gives a charming account of 
the lifelong ceremony that Gosse made of his 
hospitality. For many years it was his custom 
to give a little Christmas dinner at his club 
to the Prime Minister in office. His guests 
for the occasion were chosen to a fixed de- 
sign. There must be one or two of the Minis- 
ter’s personal friends, one or two University 
professors, some junior member of the House 
to whom this chance of personal contact with 
his leader would be valuable, a young diplo- 
mat or so, and a young writer with a career 


to encourage—not more than eight or ten in 


all. 


ZILIS 
First and foremost—the Prime Minister (with 


whom I dined last night) fixes Thursday Dec. 9 
for his annual dinner with me. So please enter 
that date with a diamond pencil... . 


I remember that the dinner was an hour late, 
Mr. Asquith being detained by a critical de- 
bate. Among the other guests were Walter 
Raleigh, C. J. Grierson, and Robert Vansit- 
tart, then better known as a poet than as a 
diplomat. I was exceedingly embarrassed, and 
no less thrilled, when Gosse told me that I 
was to sit next to the P.M. at table. It was 
graciously apparent that the others were used 
to sitting next to a P.M., and so now it was 
my turn. I was deeply impressed by Mr. As- 
quith’s capacity for momentarily discarding 
the burden of Europe that he then had on his 
shoulders. He talked about Gladstone and 
Horatio Bottomley and poetry. We agreed 
to decide independently which was the best 
lyric in the language, and found that we had 
both chosen Fear No More the Heat o’ the 
Sun. 

A remarkable letter written by Gosse to 
me on Rupert Brooke’s death, recounting a 
dream, has been printed by Mr. Charteris, 
but some months later (3.11.15) he wrote: 


I shall look forward very eagerly to your ar- 
ticle on Rupert. It is desirable that his friends 
should record the truth, because already one 
of those odious “legends” which British senti- 
mentality is always ready to form is being 
wound about his name. A little more and those 
who really loved and comprehended him will 
be elbowed out of court by those who never 
saw him or contemplated his real nature. Have 
you seen Eddie’s Memoir? I think it admirable, 
almost superlatively admirable. 


28.12.15 

You are forbidden to send me a free copy of 

your Essay on Rupert Brooke. You will want 

every one of the 115. On the other hand, I hope 

you will be able to spare me the 2 copies I am 
hereby ordering. 
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I was relieved when the essay met with 
approval. 


Ill 


I was able to arrange for an exhibition of 
Sylvia Gosse’s drawings at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, and my admiration for 
them seems to have found occasion also at 
a London show: 





27.3.16 
... We hear that at Carfax this last week 
while the Duchess of Marlborough was unable 
to make up her mind between two of Sylvia’s 
drawings, a gentleman elegantly forced her to 
decide by promptly buying one of her favourites. 
She bought the other at once, lest worse things 
should happen to her. The gentleman gave a 
name much beloved in this house. 


Gosse’s encouragement was no matter of 
easy compliment. His praise though generous 
was critical, but he remembered his objec- 
tions and was eager to note improvement. “I 
think you want to study the value of words 
a little more . . . some words you use (and 
all the other young poets too) as mere coun- 
ters”, he wrote in a letter of 1915 quoted by 
Mr. Charteris. This enhanced the welcome 
given to a new book two years later: “I find 
in it the only thing your poetry seemed to 
lack, a full sense of the preciousness of words 
—of the exact unhackneyed phrase. You are 
beautifully extending your vocabulary”. But 
his interest would sometimes go beyond 
praise altogether. The following speaks for 
itself: 


27.10.16 
My dear John, 

The Macmillans are proposing to issue a 5th 
volume of their great anthology The English 
Poets, dealing with poets who have died since 
1880. The critical notices will be written, as 
before, by a variety of people, and already T. 
Hardy, Bridges, myself and other seniors are 
pledged. But I think it very important that your 
generation also should come in, and I have 
urged the editor, Mr. T. Humphry Ward, to 
apply to you and Masefield. It is an enterprise 
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with which it will do you good to be identi- 
fied, for remember that you will be a fellow- 
contributor with Matthew Arnold, Swinburne 
and Pater, all of whom wrote for the earlier 
volumes. So, if Mr. Ward writes to you, an- 
swer him with amenity and agreement. Remem- 
ber, it is a little army, where every one must 
take the particular post assigned to him. 
Ever yours 
Epmunp Gossz. 





While I was engaged on this work, Gosse 
was solicitous in his help, lending me books, 
sending me references, and supplying me 
with likely scraps of information about my 
poets. It was all done with unfailing tact, in 
affectionate care that his protégé should do 
him credit. I think Wilde must have been 
one of the poets originally allotted to me— 
Mr. Charteris prints a letter from Gosse to 
Dr. Sim regretting his ultimate omission. I 
find in a postcard, “How stupid about Wilde. 
The foolishness of Ward hath often left me 
weeping”. 
At this time, too, Gosse proposed me for 
a fellowship of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. He took the affairs of that body very 
seriously, and was constant in his attendance 
at its Councils. With two or three other dis- 
tinguished men of letters, he exerted himself, 
with a considerable measure of success, to re- 
store it to the dignity and importance from 
which it has fallen after its early years when 
Coleridge and Malthus had been among its 
Professors. Election had become too easy, 
and the fellowship roll in later times had 
been silted up with nonentities. It is largely 
due to Gosse’s vigilance that today admission 
has once more become an honour. He con- 
veyed the pleasant news of my own at a time 
when I had been suffering from a succession 
of illnesses, and this is how he did it: 
Jan. 19.’17 
. » » Now I must hurry to another subject. The 
election to the R. S. of L. being once completed 
(it has to be made) I insist on being allowed to 
pay the original £5. With all the expenses of 
your illness, it would never do to add this to 
them. When the time comes, I shall send you 
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the little sum, which you shall pass on in your 
own cheque to the Secretary, and it shall be 
a secret for ever between you and me. 


Since I can no longer share the secret with 
him, he would absolve me for divulging a 
kindness so characteristic and so character- 
istically done. It was by his influence, too, 
that in 1919 I was elected to the Academic 
Committee. “I congratulate you. You are by 
a good many years our youngest Academi- 
cian. 


IV 


“It would be an error”, says Mr. Charteris, 
“to suppose that friendship with Gosse was 
always plain sailing.” No mind can ever have 
been more eager for wide contacts, and none 
more sensitive to the impressions that they 
made. A crowd of people in a room was not 
a crowd for him, but a number of individuals 
each one of whom was making an impact, 
friendly or antagonistic, upon his conscious- 
ness. Similarly, his closest friend could never 
afford to rest on the oars of intimacy. Gosse, 
splendidly loyal and generous in friendship, 
was exacting as to its obligations, its behav- 
iour. Mr. Charteris, again, puts it precisely: 
“Giving so lavishly himself and importing 
into friendship such vehement activity of 
spirit, he was easily checked and far too 
ready to fancy slights”. However well-tried 
a friendship might be, the smallest negligence 
or discord would be noted, and probably 
challenged. “He was incapable of letting 
things slide, or of chancing the probability 
that they would right themselves.” Fluctua- 
tions of temperature could even be indicated 
by forms of address; a brief correspondence 
might register its mood thus—‘My dear 
John”, “My dear Drinkwater”, “Dear Drink- 
water”, “My dear John”. 

I appear to have misbehaved myself only 
four times in twenty years. Two of the occa- 
sions, both of the same nature, made rather 
heavy going for a moment. Mr. Charteris, 
with a full sense of Gosse’s unique gifts as 
an expositor, adds: “but he was not a fearless 


critic. . . . His business was to call attention 
to the idols, and much more rarely to idols 
in the making”. This must not be misunder- 
stood. Gosse could be, and frequently was, 
liberal in his encouragement of young repu- 
tations, and until the end it was his constant 
anxiety not to grow insensitive to new voices. 
But he was shy of any talent that for some 
reason or another had made itself definitely 
unpopular. “He would”, says Mr. Charteris, 
“never have been contra mundum from his 
‘pulpit’.” My two squalls with him had their 
origins in my association with two such writ- 
ers, once in the dedication of a book, and 
once as chairman at a public dinner. “But I 
see on your fly-leaf, as your dedicatee, the 
name of a man whose existence is horrible to 
me. How can you? Forgive this tiresome lec- 
ture, but really . . .”, and so on. I explained 
that I valued his friendship to the point of 
idolatry, to any point in fact short of allowing 
it to determine who my other friends were to 
be. At once he responded with all his rich 
magnanimity. 


19.4.17 
My dear John [the former letter had been 
Drinkwater ], 

It is impossible for me to regret having called 
forth from you the beautiful and even mem- 
orable letter which I have received this morn- 
ing. I feel it a privilege to see the workings of 
your mind and conscience... . 

I am always 
Yours affectionately [superseding 
Yours sincerely] 
Epmunp Gosse. 


On the other occasion I was less successful 
in persuading him, though not in recovering 
his good graces. 

Twice I provoked him on trifling matters, 
one merely humorous. In the bottom drawer 
of a bureau in his Hanover Terrace study, 
he kept a little store of bibliophilic treasures, 
and a visit was commonly celebrated by a 
gift from these. I find among my books such 
cherished souvenirs as his own rare edition of 
Love’s Graduate and his early pamphlet on 
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Swinburne, the manuscript of his essay on 
Lord Redesdale, Blaikie’s own copy of Mad- 
rigals, Songs and Sonnets, by John Arthur 
Blaikie and Edmund William Gosse, pub- 
lished in 1870, and a first edition of Maria 
Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante, all of them 
gracefully inscribed. Sometimes they would 
come by post. 


THE BOOKMAN 


3-11.15 
. . . For some time past I have been keeping 


for you a copy of the first edition of Christina 
Rossetti’s Goblin Market. I may as well send it 
now. I think it one of the very most attractive 
editiones principes of the Victorian age, and it 
is getting rare. 


But once a present came without the inscrip- 
tion, and I was bold to say that it was incom- 
plete, with this result: 


21.11.17 
. . . I received the Letters of Charlotte Bronté. 
You have got into the habit of always sending 
back any little book one sends you. [I had cer- 
tainly never done so before.] You should break 
yourself of this disconcerting way. It vexes the 
donor, and needlessly gives him the trouble of 
a second package and the expense of a second 
postage. I shall keep the Bronté Letters by me 
until I have some other package to send you. 


The other minor engagement took place as 
late as 1926, when I was dining one evening 
alone with Gosse at his house. There had 
been some misunderstanding between him 
and a friend who was an even closer friend 
of mine. I had promised to use such diplo- 
macy as I possessed to see whether the differ- 
ence could be composed. At what seemed a 
suitable moment I made a tentative approach. 
I was abashed by what was little less than an 
explosion—a vehemence, indeed, such as I 
had never known Gosse to display before. I 
knew he was being unreasonable, partly on 
account of misinformation, and I stuck to 
my point. But he would have none of it. 
With a humble submission that he was 
wrong, I had to let the question drop. The 
next day he wrote: 
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27.11.17 
... As I lay in bed I thought penitently of 
the exaggerated way in which I had been led 





to complain of . You must please forget all 
about it. There was something very ungenerous 
in my splenetic outburst. I am sure the poor 
man has worries enough to account for any- 
thing, and, after all, the world is wide enough 
to hold us both. 





V 


At the end of 1917, I was sent on an odd 
and quite unheroic expedition to France. “I 
think it an excellent thing that you have un- 
dertaken it... . You must be sure to dress 
warmly: the cold in the north of France can 
be intense.... You are, I am quite sure, 
deepening and widening, in many ways, your 
impress on your generation, and this hu- 
mane episode in France will further extend 
it.” In the following year I was contemplat- 
ing my first visit to Thomas Hardy: 


15.3.18 
. .. I am truly glad that you are going to see 
T. Hardy. I shall write to him about you. Be 
sure and give him my love. I have been writing 
for the April No: of the Edinburgh Review a 
very long article—a regular analysis—of Hardy’s 
lyrical poetry. I am very anxious to show it to 
you. I should rather like you to find out whether 
he would prefer—in due time—to see it or not. 


He is very odd in these respects. He knows it 
is being written. 


After the visit, came this comforting assur- 
ance: 


14.4.18 

You will be interested to know that I hear, 
through neighbours of Hardy, that your visit 
gave him great pleasure. He hurried in to them 
to tell them what you had said, and what you 
looked like, and how much he had liked you. 


Praise from Gosse was a tonic, but those 
of us who enjoyed it knew how to guard 
ourselves against the dangers of self-esteem. 
It is true that he once said that like Washing- 
ton he could not tell a lie, at least where lit- 
erature was concerned, and Mr. Guedalla 
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got himself into trouble for saying that he 
would be proud if he could believe half that 
Gosse had written in a review. “I always 
mean exactly the whole of what I write. I 
believe that you expressed yourself in haste, 
and not with a wish to wound me.” This was 
no more than serious jesting, but there is a 
hint of significance behind it. Mr. Charteris 
quotes Gosse as observing of Lord Acton, 
who absurdly used Sophocles, Cervantes and 
Dante as a pedestal for George Eliot, “It is 
very dangerous to write like that”, and then 
adds, “It was one of his [Gosse’s] merits that 
he never did write like that”. It is true; but 
he had a way, not in print, but in his letters, 
of pitching his approval very high on the 
scale of enthusiasm. In the letters printed by 
Mr. Charteris, we find him writing to 
Browning as one whose name “I reverence 
as the highest of living names”: to Stevenson 
as “the best essayist since Lamb”: to Swin- 
burne that “no second light has arisen in 27 
years that has been to me what the lamp of 
your great passion for poetry has been”: to 
Hardy as “the man whom of all my living 
contemporaries I admire and delight in the 
most”: to Pinero as being “to the reign of 
Edward VII what Farquhar is to Queen 
Anne, and more too”: to Compton Macken- 
zie as the author of “far and away the best 
account of University life that ever was writ- 
ten”: to J. C. Squire that “the young prose of 
today is uniformly bad, except yours”: to 
Siegfried Sassoon that a new work is “full 
of the peculiar force in which you are alone 
in your generation”: and to Lytton Strachey, 
“You are the best writer living under fifty”. 
Discovering Saint-Simon, he exclaims at the 
age of sixty-eight, “Surely this book is more 
thrilling than any other in the world. Every- 
thing pales beside it”. 

There is in none of these instances any 
question of insincerity. It merely was that 
when Gosse was liking a thing very much he 
was apt at the moment to like it to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, an amiable weakness 
at worst. And always it must be remembered 


that he was really incapable of liking any- 
thing that was tawdry or spurious. In certain 
cases, where his acute personal sensibility had 
in some way been jarred, he was apt to dis- 
regard meritable living writers altogether, 
but personal esteem could never secure his 
approval of poor work. Perhaps it would 
state the case more exactly to say that poor 
writing put his personal esteem out of the 
question. If, in praising work that he ad- 
mired, he allowed personal esteem to wing his 
words with an extra feather or two, no harm 
was done and much innocent pleasure given. 
The integrity was unspoilt by the touch of ex- 
travagance. To be praised by Gosse was, as I 
said, a tonic, and it set you up. But a recog- 
nition of its nature saved you from saying 
too complacently “What a fine fellow am I”. 


VI 


I wait, till, down the eastern sky, 
Muses, like Mznads in a throng, 
Sweep my decayed traditions by, 
In startling tones of unknown song. 


So to my day’s extremity, 
May I, in patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, though it slay me, welcome it. 


The complaint and the resolution were equal- 
ly candid. His mind was, in fact, receptive 
till the end, but he experienced moods of 
genuine if serene exhaustion. In 1926 he wrote 
to Mr. Squire, “You are the last poet I shall 
ever admire. I have come to the end of my 
tether, and the younger bards bore me to 
extinction”. He was then seventy-seven, but 
already in 1918 I find a letter: 


. . » How are you, and what are you doing? 
I hear very little, except that new poets spring 
up on every side, Pindars in shoals, troops of 
Heines, beds of the spawn of Yeats—it is really 
dreadful. I shudder at the sight of the slender 
and elegant volumes of verse, all so clever and 
all so alike and all so empty. I think a law 
might be passed forbidding the publication of 
the work of any new poet. The bard shld. be 
made to give an affidavit that he had published 
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something in book-form before (say) 1916. If 
he couldn’t produce it—silence! 


Boredom and disillusion were, however, 
experiences of which, in fact, Gosse knew 
nothing. The pretense that he was discarded, 
out of tune with the times, neglected, was a 
humour on which he played with a sly and 
gentle irony, no more. Mr. Charteris tells us 
how Mr. Shaw, walking away with him 
from the Abbey after Hardy’s funeral, at 
which they had both been pall- bearers, spoke 
with enthusiasm of Father and Son. “Oh, 
my dear Shaw,” said Gosse, “you are the 
only one who ever encourages me.” Mr. 
Shaw, it seems, was very ~n aoe taken 
in—“I was greatly pleased by this”. 

When the fancy was on him, he would 
speak to me of himself as “Your poor old 
Uncle”. I had, perhaps, made an early Sun- 
day afternoon arrival at Hanover Terrace. 
On his desk would be half a dozen books 
newly received from friendly or solicitous 
authors, a sheaf of invitations, assurances of 
European regard; and presently, one knew, 
up the stairs would come the discreetly 
marshalled procession of poets, diplomats, 
and personages, to pay court. But the talk 
took no account of these. “My dear John— 
how kind you are to your poor old Uncle. 
Nobody else takes any notice of him, You 
are too indulgent—but he knows the truth— 
we must face it. You will wake one morning 
to read a notice in your Times, ‘We regret 
to announce the death of Mr. Edward Goose, 
a minor novelist of the Victorian era’.” 

Two of the best letters I received from 
Gosse were written in 1919 and 1923, after 
he had seen my plays Abraham Lincoln and 
Robert E. Lee. 1 wish I could print them 
here, since they reveal him perfectly as a 
playgoer, a friend, and a stylist. But this is a 
point at which modesty does forbid. Two 
other occasions of his interest supply my last 
gleanings from his letters. In 1922, at a time 
when I was deeply perplexed by a grave per- 
sonal problem, he wrote: 
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19.2.22 
My dear John, 

Ever since I saw you at the Savile for a mo- 
ment, I have been harassed by a solicitude and 
I have hoped to hear from you and have your 
confidence. I gathered from your hurried words 
that you had some particular trouble or anxiety, 
which I was very hopeful to share and perhaps 
to alleviate. But I have heard no more, and 
now I am going away. ... It makes me un- 
easy, and I regret that you have not come, as 
you always should, and told me the whole 
particulars. ... 


And then: 


July 5, ’22 
My dear John, 

Your little note makes me sad and anxious. 
But keep your heart up—all will be well. Come 


to me if I can be of the slightest use to you. . . . 


That was an aspect of Gosse that even his 
friends seldom saw, but it was constant in 
his nature. 

Mr. Charteris’s readers will know about 
Parker, the maid at Hanover Terrace, who 
has a delightful page in his book, and Caruso 
the cat. 


2.6.22 

.. The little photographs are charming. 

Parker is enchanted with the picture of herself 
waving an immense Caruso before the Lord. 


And, in conclusion, concerning Paddy, a 
tortoise-shell kitten: 


My dear John, 

We were not expecting you to send for Paddy 
quite so soon, and all my ladies are out. How- 
ever, Parker thinks she is quite ready to leave 
us, being 6 weeks old tomorrow. She has been 
trained quite correctly. Only, about food, she 
will want a little care at first. I do hope you will 
like her, she is not quite so strong as her 
brother Sandiman (who has found a kind home 
with the Guedallas) but she is healthy and 
amiable. 

With warmest greetings to you both, 

I am ever yours 
Epmunp Gosse. 
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Vil 


Gosse neither had nor pretended to have 
any clear-cut philosophic views about life. 
His intelligence was quick to every subtlety 
of men and books, and he was almost infal- 
lible in recording the impressions received. 
He loved poetry and the company of poets, 
and cared little for points of view. He was 
the appreciative friend of many political 
leaders in all parties, but I never heard him 
express the smallest interest in party politics, 
nor does any appear in Mr. Charteris’s book. 
In a letter to Stevenson (1886), there is a con- 
fession remarkable in its self-knowledge: 


I do not know how it is that you and so 
many others . . . have a gift entirely denied to 
me, the gift of thought. If I can be said to think 
at all, it is fashingly, along the tip of the tongue 
or the pen; and when I hear people talk of a 
sustained exercise of thought, it is of a thing 
unknown to me. We learn to be very hypocriti- 
cal about the attitude of our minds. If I am 
strenuously honest . . . when I am not working 
my mind is absolutely idle. 


One of the consequences was that while he 
was instantly critical of any defect in person- 
ality, behaviour, or style, he had small if any 
concern for abstract principles, and he in- 
dulged no moral indignations at large. In 
his contacts with his friends and literature he 
might know many anxieties, but when these 
were at rest it needed some very violent con- 
vulsion from the world without to disturb 
his composure. In these conditions, one aspect 
of his character becomes, in his own words 
already quoted, “almost superlatively admi- 
rable”, Mr. Charteris supplements in a most 
interesting way the picture of Gosse’s early 
life already famous in Father and Son. When 
Edmund was eighteen, he wrote a poem on 
Hope, which his father sent to a noncon- 
formist editor asking him to print it. It did 
not appear. “I had asked the Lord much,” 
Edmund was told, “that if it were according 
to His will it might be inserted, but it is 
plainly not His Mind, and we must submit.” 


Many years later, in 1908, Gosse wrote to 
Lord Knutsford that his central intention in 
writing Father and Son had been to expose 
“the modern sentimentality which thinks it 
can parade all the prettiness of religion with- 
out really resigning its will and its thought 
to faith. You have most excellently said it is 
either my father’s creed or nothing”. In the 
same letter he adds: “the old faith is now 
impossible to sincere and intelligent minds, 
and we must courageously face the difficulty 
of following entirely different ideals in mov- 
ing towards the higher life”. 

But in his youth there had been a severe 
and constant strain upon his genuine love 
for a father whose fanatical methodism was 
sustained by a conviction that the coming of 
the Lord was nigh, “even at the door”. At 
the age of twenty-five, Edmund’s exemplary 
filial respect was provoked to this: “It is 
quite useless, I know, to appeal to you against 
such a letter as your last. What is gracious or 
courteous or sympathetic becomes absolutely 
nothing to you when you approach these 
topics”. With his natural instincts and gifts 
for literature, Edmund was bound to drift or 
march away from so blighting a code, but it 
is in the process of his emancipation that we 
find testimony to the moral excellence of 
which I speak. As a young man, while he 
was first refreshing himself in the air and 
light of poetry, he still for a time observed 
the example of his Plymouth brethren, teach- 
ing in a Sunday school and working for 
Doctor Barnardo in the slums of London. 
But he soon found that he had neither heart 
nor ability for these pursuits, and abandoned 
them. Long before middle age he had dis- 
carded for ever what he called “the splendid 
metallic rigour” that had been imposed upon 
his youth. The fine thing was that in reject- 
ing its evils, he never forgot its comelier les- 
sons. Nurtured in an atmosphere of wrath 
and judgement, as the years went by he found 
moral censure becoming distasteful and 
finally impossible. In moments of personal 
excitement he might invoke it, but it was 
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always a manifest pretence. In his later let- 
ters, tolerance is a recurrent theme. “Less and 
less can I endure the idea of punishing a 
man—who is not cruel—because he is unlike 
other men.” And again, “I have long out- 
lived the wish that anybody should receive 
any moral impression”. And yet again, “The 
author must be a curious person, so com- 
pletely a-moral and detached. It is refreshing 
to read him after the nausea of letters to The 
Times by the Bishops of —— and —”. 
Thus he escaped the demons. But out of 
Plymouth he retained a certain discipline 
that never failed him. The routine of his life 
was perfectly ordered, and in the fulfilment 
of every obligation he was punctilious. Apart 
from squalls, his intellectual and social life 
was perfectly harmonious, conducted with an 
economy that made the most of it for him- 
self, for his friends, and for his work. No 
man has ever done himself and his talents 
fuller justice. He once told me that in re- 
reading the Victorians he was more and 
more convinced that of them all Matthew 
Arnold had least waste tissue. It was a tri- 
umph of his own character that in the man- 
agement of his life there was none. 


Vil 


“Gosse”, says Mr. Charteris, “was never 
mercenary. His tendency was always to take 
the terms that were offered, without explor- 
ing further the market value of his wares. 
He appeared perfectly content with the re- 
sults.” Towards the end of his life he one day 
told me what payment he was receiving for 
certain work. I was horrified at its inade- 
quacy, and begged him to ask for better 
terms, which I was sure would at once be 
conceded. He agreed that the arrangement 
was not handsome, but said that it would be 
too disagreeable a matter for discussion. 

The last time I saw him was on March 
20, 1928, two months before he died. I had 
been to some function for lunch, and was 
walking along Pall Mall, contemplating the 
pavement. I was half aware of something 
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familiar passing me, and a few yards fur- 
ther on I turned round. I saw the receding 
figure of Gosse, and for the first time I was 
struck by his age. I hurried back after him, 
and placing my arm in his, asked him where 
he was going. To the Piccadilly Tube sta- 
tion. He seemed to be too old for solitary 
wandering among London traffic, and | 
proposed myself for company. On the way 
up the Haymarket he told me that he was 
troubled. He had to attend an Ibsen dinner 
at the Norwegian Legation that evening, and 
was anxious about getting home afterwards. 
I was going to the same dinner, and asked 
if I might be his escort. This relieved his 
mind, and I saw him descending by the lift. 
At night he waited until courtesy allowed 
him to suggest to me that he would like to 
leave. I was also taking H. G. Wells home. 
Mr. Charteris quotes a letter from Gosse 
written to Henry James in 1912: 


Have you read Marriage? Too hard, metallic, 
rhetorical. I plucked up courage in both hands, 
and wrote and told him so—warned him against 
the growing hardness of his books. He replied 
with the greatest good-nature, not the least 
offended, saying he believed it to be true, and 
that he should make a strong effort to throw it 
off. I thought it charming of him to take it in 
this simple and charming way. 


Subsequently there had been some coolness 
between them. When they got into the back 
seat of my small car together, I think they 
had not see anything of each other for a long 
time. But they at once fell to talking with 
the greatest cordiality. I heard Gosse telling 
Wells of his lasting admiration for certain 
of his books. The praise clearly gave the 
pleasure that it always did. Drawing up out- 
side 17, Hanover Terrace, I was told by 
Gosse that my poor old Uncle was very 
much obliged to me, but that my car was an 
uncommonly difficult one to get out of, as it 
was. Wells and I manoeuvred him through 
the entanglements of the front seat, and 
watched him up the steps of his house. He 
said Good-night, but it was Good-bye. 








AUTHORS ARE AWFUL 


by A Publisher 


utHors, epsecially those responsible for 
our current reading matter, are as a 
tribe an ungrateful, egotistical, selfish 
and unprincipled lot; a nuisance to have 
around the home, a trial to their families, 
and a perpetual worry to their publishers. 
They are usually dull conversationalists and 
surprisingly stupid. Jealous and unsympa- 
thetic towards each other, they do, however, 
manage to hold a few beliefs in common. 
They are unanimous in regarding any book 
publisher as a sort of combination of Jesse 
James, Simon Legree and Shylock. They are 
convinced that publishers are interested 
solely in ruining their reputations as artists 
and in selling as few copies of their books as 
possible. They are certain that their talent is 
unappreciated and they are always sure that 
they could do better with another book con- 
cern. 

It is true that the relationship between au- 
thor and publisher is not idyllic. It is also 
true that in the past authors have suffered 
at the hands of their publishers. But in this 
day such mistreatment is exceptional. Au- 
thors are the pampered pets of their publish- 
ers and are ready to blame everything from 
an economic depression to a thwarted love 
affair on the hopeful fellow who brings out 
their books. It matters little what the in- 
trinsic merit or the sales possibilities of a 
book are; if it fails to sell it is no one’s fault 
but the publisher’s. It is the simplest way to 
explain their failures and salve their conceit. 


This attitude on the part of an author is 
no doubt partly the publisher’s fault. Com- 
petition is keen, the presses must be kept 
running, and the publisher is willing to take 
chances. He pays money for books not yet 
written and is not above occasionally stealing 
an author from a fellow publisher’s list. This 
state of affairs is responsible for the inflated 
ego of the writer. He has become almost im- 
possible to deal with, and has in consequence 
developed a set of ethics that wouldn’t pass 
muster in a racketeer’s union. 

All of which points to the obvious con- 
clusion that publishing, like other business, 
has its troubles, but other businesses do not 
have authors—and that is their luck. 

Professional writers may be divided 
roughly—if you can handle them that way— 
into various classes of annoyances. A most 
virile species, numerically large, consists of 
those writers who invariably argue over 
royalty statements and accept, only under 
protest and with an air of “Well, I know 
I’m being cheated”, the accounting sent to 
them by their publishers. Another good- 
sized group are those who complain long, 
hard, and loud about the advertising, or lack 
of it, done for their book. The super-sales- 
men are another pesky group. They spend 
their days haunting bookshops and their 
nickels making frantic telephone calls to 
their publisher to inform him that “Ye 
Little Booke Nooke” (total capacity one 
hundred and thirty-five volumes) has no 
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474 
copy of their opus in sight. The binding, 


wrapper, blurb and type experts are another 
class that cannot be overlooked. They are cer- 
tain that the failure of their book is due to 
one or more of these causes. The “prima 
donnas” are a group that do their share in 
prematurely ageing their publishers. Nothing 
satisfies them; if their name does not lead the 
catalogue or their book does not receive most 
of the advertising space or if they are made 
to wait in a publisher’s anteroom more than 
three minutes, the war is on. A most em- 
barrassing group are the “subtle workers”. 
They haunt the retreats of book reviewers 
and, when they have cornered the erudite 
gentlemen of the press, turn on charm to 
hypnotize the reviewer into giving their 
books special attention. 

A minor class of annoyers are those au- 
thors who in some mysterious manner be- 
come imbued with the idea that books are 
produced without cost. It is their practice to 
pop into the office of the publisher’s publicity 
representative and hand him a list of names 
as long as the signatures on a petition to 
Congress and ask—demand—that all receive 
free copies. The creators of your reading 
matter labor under the delusion that this 
method of distribution does a lot for a book. 
It does. It decreases the natural sales, since 
most of the people on the list are friends or 
relatives of the author who would have had 
to buy the book if only in self-defense. 

Publicity hounds or camera lice, as they 
have been picturesquely christened by some 
rowdy newspaper men, also cause their 
share of trouble. These are the scribbling 
ladies and gentlemen who rush to the tele- 
phone every time a book page appears to 
ask the publisher when the conspiracy to 
keep their books from a palpitating public 
will end. They often point out that the press 
has not asked them their views on any num- 
ber of subjects. In this classification must be 
placed those writers who, because they 
haven’t been interviewed by Harry Salpeter, 
invited to tea by Isabel Paterson, or had their 
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books reviewed by Harry Hansen, are cer- 
tain that a campaign of sabotage is being 
carried on. 

Such classifications might be extended al- 
most ‘indefinitely and it is the exceptional 
author who fails to find a place in one or 
more of them. In a book published not long 
ago that purported to expose the inside 
workings of a publishing house, a list of 
loyal authors, those who had remained with 
the same publishers through the years, was 
set down. Since the book has appeared, three 
of these so-called loyal fellows have changed 
publishers and only one of them for a purely 
monetary consideration. The others had in 
past years run the gamut of publishers before 
they realized that it didn’t make very much 
difference what trade mark was stamped on 
the bottom of their books. 

Give heed to the sad experience of a pub- 
lisher who for many years supported an Eng- 
lish writer in a style to which he had no 
business to be accustomed. Over this period 
the publisher sent a sustaining monthly 
check to his author—a poet, a minor one, 
whose poetry did not sell. The publisher 
hoped that some day he would receive a 
salable novel from the Englishman. He 
finally did receive a novel—a war story. De- 
lighted, he became over-enthusiastic and in- 
dulged in an advertising orgy far out of 
proportion to the book’s sales. About ten 
thousand copies were finally disposed of, but 
netted the publisher no profit. The former 
“Grub Streeter”, however, due to the adver- 
tising and extensive publicity, gained enough 
recognition to become valuable to magazines 
specializing in “names”, Other publishers, 
misled by this synthetic fame, thought his 
book had sold many more copies than it 
actually had and made attractive offers for 
his next novel. When it came time for this 
author to deliver the book for which the 
publisher already had a contract, he began a 
series of complaining letters and finally 
asked to be released from his contract—giv- 
ing as a reason an alleged overcharge of 
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twenty-five dollars for author’s alterations. 
The publisher allowed him to break his 
contract. 

Here is another touching example of 
gratitude and loyalty as practised by authors. 
A publisher accepted a book by a completely 
unknown writer and had the good fortune 
to sell nearly one hundred thousand copies 
at five dollars a copy. The author earned 
over a period of a year more than eighty 
thousand dollars in royalties, of which all 
but a few thousand had been paid. When the 
publisher, hard pressed for money, asked the 
author for three months’ time in which to 
pay the balance, he was informed in a curt 
note that unless the amount was paid 
promptly a lawsuit would be instituted. The 
same author had asked for and received an 
additional large unearned advance before 
the book began to sell. 

Perhaps the prize story of ingratitude is 
the one that concerns a writer of popular 
biographies. A reformed Socialist, he was 
successful with his first book and each suc- 
ceeding book brought even better returns. 
Large advance payments were made by the 
publisher willingly and relations between 
them were most amicable. The author heard 
a rumour, not entirely unfounded, that his 
book concern was experiencing financial 
difficulties. A few weeks later his publisher 
called on him and explained the entire situa- 
tion, telling the author that he hoped to get 
back on his feet with the publication of the 
biographer’s next book. The answer given by 
the writer was a signed contract made with 
another house three days before this meeting. 

The loyalty of writers is something like a 
late April blizzard, only not so permanent. 
A teacher had written a novel. Having 
a friend in a publishing house he sub- 
mitted it to him and, much to his surprise 
and great joy, the book was found suitable 
for publication. It enjoyed a mild success. 
The next book, through an unexplained 
freak, sold thousands of copies. The author 
immediately received offers from many 
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publishers, but he spent weeks telling every- 
one of his undying gratitude to his friend 
and making statements about the sacred 
obligation of friendship. When it came time 
to receive his third novel his original pub- 
lisher found that he had signed a contract 
with another concern months before, during 
the height of his oratorical storm on the 
subject of loyalty. 

Too much attention seems to spoil both 
children and authors. A perfect example is 
the mournful tale told by a disgusted pub- 
lisher who had taken up a female novelist 
who wrote sweet but rather slight novels. By 
dint of excessive exploitation her first book 
sold rather well, her second was more suc- 
cessful, but when her third was released the 
economic depression was at its height and 
the book failed to do as well as her previous 
efforts. She immediately made a demand for 
large advance payments and upon being re- 
fused, changed publishers. She has changed 
twice since then. 

The Publisher and Bookseller, the English 
trade journal of the book business, printed 
an interesting story recently showing how an 
author’s conceit and unreasonableness caused 
his publisher embarrassment and resulted in 
his receiving poor notices in the press. 

His first book was sent unsolicited to a 
publishing office. It showed promise but, in 
itself, was undistinguished. When it was 
accepted for publication, the editorial ad- 
viser of the concern wrote an announcement 
to that effect and sent it off to the literary 
editors. The author, seeing the announce- 
ment in print, became enraged and insisted 
that the notice be changed. He sent his own 
idea of how the book should be presented. 
He compared himself to Priestley, Wells and 
Bennett. The publisher, because of the in- 
sistence, then wrote an exaggerated blurb 
about the book. Instead of being treated 
kindly by the critics as a first novelist the 
newcomer was attacked unmercifully and 
his publisher criticized for misrepresenting 


the worth of the book. 
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A rather amusing story illustrating the 
greed of an author concerns a young man 
who wrote historical fiction. He was com- 
paratively happy with his publisher until an 
authors’ agent attached himself to him and 
poured into his slightly distended ears a 
dissertation on the cupidity of his publishers. 
The agent asked to be allowed the privilege 
of handling his future work. The author 
was convinced, but explained that his con- 
tract called for another book. The agent, hot 
on the chase, advised his future client to 
make a demand for an advance payment 
twice as large as he had been accustomed to 
receive. Much to the chagrin of the agent the 
publisher acceded to the author’s demands. 

What happened when a very successful 
woman novelist had to choose between being 
“literary” and “popular” was told by an edi- 
tor of a prominent book concern. The lady 
already had had five books published by the 
same house when she conceived the idea that 
the critics were not taking her seriously 
enough. She was sure it was her publisher’s 
fault and changed to another concern which, 
although not so large, was known for its “lit- 
erary quality”. After the new house had re- 
leased two books she discovered that she was 
receiving attention from the critics, but it was 
the wrong kind. She quickly went back to 
her original publisher. 

An episode not without its humour hap- 
pened last year when an author who had 
written his second novel broke off relations 
with one of the most prominent publishers 
in New York solely because his wife was 
able to convince him, after a great deal of 
persistent nagging, that the reason his book 
didn’t sell was because the jacket was not 
truly representative of the contents of the 
book. The author was able to work himself 
into a state of indignation which lasted until 
he had signed a contract with another pub- 
lisher, who is allowing him to choose his 
own book-jacket. 

Humility is rarely a characteristic of an 
author. The only humble authors are those 
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waiting to hear whether or not their manu- 
scripts have been accepted. But the egotism 
of the accepted author is something patho- 
logical. The grand prix goes to a psychiatrist, 
the author of a book which was merely a 
compilation of the work of a group of lec- 
turers. After an advertisement of the book 
had appeared he called his publisher and 
with an injured air complained bitterly of 
the fact that his name was in smaller type 
than that of his subjects, some of whom were 
among the world’s greatest modern thinkers, 
He was also annoyed because these thinkers 
did not send him letters of congratulation. 

The favourite lament of many authors is 
that the publisher has allowed the edition of 
a book to become exhausted before printing 
another edition. One young lady, who had 
written a psychological novel, dropped into 
a bookstore and asked for her book. She was 
told copies were not procurable because the 
publisher was temporarily out of stock. She 
made straight for the publisher’s office and 
arrived out of breath but thoroughly aroused. 
An interview failed to appease her and she 
left in a huff, determined to break her con- 
tract, the terms of which gave her publisher 
an option to publish her next work. She sat 
down at her typewriter and by dint of typing 
two words 25,000 times each, finished what 
she claimed was a book. When the publisher 
received it he thought his author had gone 
Gertrude Stein, and almost accepted the book. 
He was stopped only because both the words 
used were obscene. 

The minor pests are typified by a female 
who, when her book was ready to appear, 
delivered an impromptu talk to her pub- 
lisher’s underlings stating unequivocably 
that she did not care if anyone read her book 
—she had written her message and was 
satisfied. She ended this stirring talk by in- 
forming her slightly bored listeners that she 
wanted no publicity of a personal nature and 
above all things hated speaking engagements 
or interviews. A week later, learning that a 
department store was holding a book week 
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at which the authors of the moment would 
speak, she called up her publisher and said 
that she had delayed her trip because she knew 
she would be expected to appear before her 
public. She was hurt beyond repair when it 
was found that the only way she could ap- 
pear at this book week would have to be in 
an orchestra seat. 

Perhaps the height of egotistical conduct 
concerns a mewspaper cartoonist whose 
drawings were being published in book 
form. His publisher lived far out on Long 
Island. One Sunday he received a call from 
his artist requesting his immediate appear- 
ance in the city on a matter of importance. 
The publisher, loth to go, tried to get out 
of it; but the author insisted and the pub- 
lisher went, only to be greeted with the ex- 
citing news that Charlie Chaplin had said, 
probably in a moment of aberration, that the 
artist was a genius. The publisher was in- 
structed to use Mr. Chaplin’s statement in 
all future advertising. 

Booksellers use an effective system in dis- 
couraging writers from becoming too trou- 
blesome. One of the largest stores in New 
York City has a standing rule that if any 
author comes into the store and complains 
that his book is not being prominently dis- 
played or is not being sold in sufficient quan- 
tities, that book is to be taken off the coun- 
ters and placed either under the tables or in 
the back of the store and is to be sold only 


when asked for by title. Another bookseller 
who controls a chain of circulating libraries 
simply places a prohibitive price on the 
“lending cost” of any book the author of 
which has caused the clerks trouble by his 
“sales promotion”. 

Most authors do not realize that these 
methods are used by booksellers and few 
authors can resist the temptation of stopping 
by and seeing how the opus is doing. There 
was one fellow, a writer of many successful 
romantic novels, whose conceit took an aw- 
ful wallop when he picked up a copy of his 
book and asked the clerk the price. “Two 
dollars,” said the clerk. The author, in a gay 
mood and while the clerk was away, scrib- 
bled his name on the fly-leaf. When the clerk 
returned he held up the book and said, 
“How much is this copy?” The clerk 
glanced at it and said, “Oh, that’s spoiled. 
You can have it for seventy-five cents”. 

The classic remark which illustrates what 
the relationship between author and pub- 
lisher should be is charged to the credit of 
one of the smaller publishers. Worn and 
wearied by the incessant chatter of a female 
poet who for weeks had been telling him 
how to manufacture, sell and advertise her 
book he finally said to her in exasperation, 
“Did I tell you how to write the book?” 
and receiving an answer in the negative he 
said, “Please don’t tell me what to do with 
it after you have given it to me”. 





THE POETRY OF EDITH WHARTON 


by Robert Sencourt 


HE test of literature is the standard of 

perfection. For it, as much as in the 

art of painting, the aim and the cri- 
terion is beauty. There was never a time 
when leading writers paid less attention to 
this truth, and they pay less to it in the New 
World than in the Old. It is this declension 
in the standards of taste which has diverted 
attention from Mrs. Wharton’s best work, 
and which is the reason why her remarkable 
poetry is everywhere, and particularly in 
America, practically unknown. 

As Mr. Lucien Price has recently pointed 
out in Winged Sandals, Europe is the ances- 
tral possession of the United States. America 
as we know it nowadays is no longer Red 
India: her growth does not mean the rise of 
a people new to Europe. She is a new coun- 
try only in the sense that Germany and Italy 
are new countries; that is to say, they are 
each a new national combination of a variety 
of old European stocks. There are of course 
differences in the type of newness. America 
did not inherit the material monuments of 
humanism: her people colonized an earth 
unmarked by the expressions of the spirit of 
man. Furthermore, her Colonial tradition 
marked a break in religion and culture with 
the artistic life of the Middle Ages which 
flowered in the Renaissance. Her people were 
at first a sturdy, independent, active and 
comparatively uncultivated class of English 
farmers and industrialists. There was not 
much variety in the type. Their innate 
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strength and great practical virtues found the 
inspiration to the life of perfection in books, 
and especially in the anthology of Hebrew 
literature which as the Bible had been for 
hundreds of years Europe’s supreme reli- 
gious classic. The Americans were, as Mr. 
Lewis Mumford said in his brilliant work 
The Golden Day, “the People of a Book”. 
But they are so no longer. As immigrants 
from other parts of Europe, and immigrants 
from Africa, have come to weigh in equal 
numbers against the British stock, the Amer- 
ican people have left the standard of tradi- 
tional excellence which came with them in 
their Book. Like that of the Germans, the 
strength and the genius of the people has 
taken a new turn: it has become absorbed on 
the one side in mass production; on the other 
in diversion. The joy of admiring excellence 
no longer marks anything but the standards 
of a few: they have to a larger extent than 
even the rest of the modern world lost de- 
light in beauty, and the nearest they come to 
it is wit: an exercise of the mind, which, 
though strenuous and at times great fun, 
aims at incongruity rather than excellence, as 
America’s taste has turned to stimulant rath- 
er than to good living. 

Mrs. Wharton through all has remained 
one of the most classic and European of 
Americans. She has the keenest wit, and 
moves eagerly through the intricate and play- 
ful sequence of the dance of life. Her dance 
is an art. It is an ordered expression of de- 
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light: restraint arranges her impulses into 
pattern. She is in fact a strayed reveller 
from America’s Golden Day. To have re- 
mained so elastically upright in the tumble 
of intellectual disorder marks an unusual in- 
dividual strength. This is indeed her power. 
She has been called an exquisite, but with- 
out the virility of the Colonial tradition she 
could not have kept her standards intact; she 
has in fact that particular strength which 
shows itself in delicacy. Her wit is subtle, 
with the sensitiveness which interchanges 
what is faintly malicious with warmth of 
sympathy. For sympathy, when really ten- 
der, cannot fail to probe delicately: and those 
who are sensitive to excellence do not over- 
look looseness of standard, 

This type of intuitive observation of the 
nuances of a situation, which is something 
she shares with her old friend, Henry James, 
gains its strength from the force of her tem- 
perament. It was not on Henry James that 
she founded her art but on Tolstoy, on 
Turgenev, on Balzac and George Eliot. 
There is in fact in Mrs. Wharton not only 
strong passion, but a certain grimness which 
recalls both the Greek Tragedian and the 
Puritan. This passion and this restraint work 
in her art together as they do in the sombre 
brilliance of The Scarlet Letter. If there is 
one theme which dominates Mrs. Wharton’s 
work (and there is one theme which domi- 
nates the work of most great writers), it is 
that of competent will, working with intri- 
cate and sensitive reason and the subtlest so- 
cial sense to dominate the disorder of pas- 
sion, especially, not in the act, but in the psy- 
chology, of adultery. Of brutishness, there is 
here of course none: but there are occasions 
when even the highest and finest passion is 
illicit. This is the theme of Mrs. Wharton. 

It would be indeed a fascinating study to 
trace the suggestions of this theme through 
all her work. But it will be sufficient to 
point out that it is the theme of her first and 
perhaps her most classical work in prose, 
Ethan Frome. It is the theme of the powerful 


and vivid portrait of modern American life 
in which her genius has renewed itself in all 
its generosity and vigour—in Hudson River 
Bracketed. And if we open the collection of 
dramatic situations—more than anything 
else in the Maupassant style—which she has 
just published, we see that it is once more 
the opening theme, under the significant title 
Atrophy, and it appears to recur yet again in 
another story of the love of two women for 
the same man. There is one theme which 
was classic to the Victorian period, the period 
of “soiled doves”: it was the magnetism of 
the handsome and brilliant villain, a tradi- 
tion which comes down from Richardson 
and The Vicar of Wakefield. It invites the 
woman to ask Meredith’s question: 


Ask the heart that wildly went 
To ashes why the flames are spent? 


And has he borne his manhood high 
For whom she cast that gambler’s die, 
Her heart? And doth she through 
Her senses read, and love renew? 


That is not Mrs. Wharton’s theme: with her, 
as we saw, it is rather the subtler problem, 
with its thousand insinuating complications, 
of a woman who is compelled for some rea- 
son of traditional morals to deny, not only 
for herself who needs it but to him who 
would be magnified by it, the love of the 
most admirable man. 

Mrs. Wharton does not state the theme as 
M. Bourget would state it, nor work it out, 
as he does, in all its complexity in relation to 
the full light of Catholic tradition and cas- 
uistry, guiding and tracing through drama 
and experience the dominance of morals over 
passions. That is true to the life of a French 
Catholic, because to him reason has stated so 
completely and so finally the terms of the 
contract with which passion, no matter how 
impetuous, is to run in subservience. But the 
English mind does not run in that harness, 
still less the American. Morals and passions 
are much less in touch with reason: they are 
there, but work through the machinery of 
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instinct. They flee from illumined statement. 
M. Bourget’s friend, Maupassant, has said 
that in novels psychology should be silent as 
it is in real life. To that Mrs. Wharton might 
add that moral principle should be as psy- 
chology. Their difference from M. Bourget 
is the difference between a mind where phi- 
losophy is not one with the rest of life, and 
one where it is so. And the absence of phi- 
losophy gives something more poignant, 
more suggestive, more intense to art. The 
single situation opens a gate onto the Egdon 
Heath of life: for American society, in the 
lights and shades of Mrs. Wharton’s paint- 
ing, shows itself to be something of a 
wilderness. 

In her poems, there is nothing to show a 
background of American society. They, like 
some of the masterpieces of Longfellow and 
of Henry James, show the American back in 
the American’s ancestral manor, the Ameri- 
can at home with the masterpieces of Euro- 
pean genius. The earliest of them are called 
Two Backgrounds, and these backgrounds 
are those of two famous paintings: La Vierge 
aux Donateurs and Mona Lisa. Each is a 
sonnet, and the sonnet’s precision of form is 
excellently suited to the careful pattern of 
Mrs. Wharton’s poetry. It suits the adroit- 
ness with which she makes the detail of a 
classic picture the subject of her heart’s un- 
burdening: she looks at the blue city painted 
by Leonardo: its ramparts and its pinnacles 
suggest the illusion and the dream in which, 
in spite of earth’s constraint, two sundered 
souls, each like the painted city “lit with wild 
lightnings from the heaven of pain”, find a 
chance to meet and mingle in a bare heaven 
where pain is transubstantiated into rapture. 

It is evident that the poetess sought refuge 
from a hidden grief in art: as she looks into 
the painting of the Second Renaissance, so 
she looked into the great Cathedral which, 
with the Divina Commedia, is the most 
striking monument of the First. Chartres 
was alive with an intense and _ brilliant 
beauty; and perhaps the end of all poignancy 
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was within her reach at that moment. Her 
great countryman had written the finest of 
his sonnets to compare Dante’s poem with 
a great Gothic church; at Chartres we find 
the Gothic church in its majestic instancy. 
But to see it in its beauty, one must see it 
alive in the continuance of its function; one 
must see it as it was meant to be—the back- 
ground of the Mass. Longfellow sees it so: 
he hears the organ and the choirs and “the 
old Latin hymn of peace and love”; upon 
his bowed head falls the benediction, and 
to him 


The melodious bells among the spires 

O’er all the housetops and through heaven 
above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host. 


But to Edith Wharton, the Cathedral was 
a background for something else; a back- 
ground which appeared to make its mighty 
framework grow 


To be a part of nature’s self, withdrawn 
From hot humanity’s impatient woes. . . 


For her the symbolic presence of the Virgin 
Mother was but a “rigid fetish”, with blank 
eyes: while from the flamed windows over 
the three portals, the saints who mingle in 
their roses of fire are—like the topmost boss 
and finial—reserved for the few crones who 
are “familiars of the tomb” and the “stranded 
driftwood of faith’s ebbing sea”. The secret 
had been missed: Huysmans had come al- 
ready to turn to impassioned celebration of 
the life of Chartres the passion he had given 
to loose women. Longfellow, out of the vir- 
tuous Unitarianism of Boston, had under- 
stood: what was it that left an appreciation 
so much finer chill? He could not write so 
musically, or so surprisingly, as the poetess 
when in her opening she soars upon his 
theme: 


Immense, august, like some Titanic bloom, 
The mighty choir unfolds its lithic core, 

Petalled with panes of azure, gules and or, 
Splendidly lambent in the Gothic gloom, 
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And stamened with keen flamelets that illume 
The pale high altar.... 


This seems to lead us to the brink of a su- 
preme religious poem: a poem which could 
proceed like Hopkins’s wild cry of aspiration: 


Now burn, new born to the world, 
Double naturéd name, 

The heaven flung, heart fleshed, maiden furled 
Miracle-in-Mary-of-flame. 


(He is there at Chartres in Notre Dame de la 
belle Verriére). 


Mid-numbered He in Three of the thunder- 
throne! 
Not a doom’s day dazzle in his coming, nor 
dark as he came 
Kind, but royally reclaiming his own; 
A released shower, let flash to the shire, not a 
lightning of fire hard-hurled. 


If at Chartres the secret had been missed, 
was it also missed when Mrs. Wharton es- 
sayed the story of Saint Margaret of Cortona, 
the Poor Clare who had been rescued first 
by a human lover from her girlish shame? 
This is a dramatic monologue, such as 
Browning often, and Tennyson sometimes, 
wrote. The saint begins: 


. since you know 
How I have toiled and prayed and scourged and 
striven, 
Mothered the orphan, waked beside the sick, 
Gone empty that mine enemy might eat, 
Given bread for stones in famine years, and 
channelled 
With vigilant knees the pavement of this cell, 
Till I constrained the Christ upon the wall 
To bend His thorn-crowned Head in mute 
forgiveness . 


Ah! here is the secret of Chartres! It leads 
on to a strong, to a great piece of work. 
With full dramatic vividness, the dying saint 
tells the story of her sin, and of her saving 
lover: of how he was murdered, and her 
passion turned from her earthly to her Heav- 
enly Redeemer. And then, how, she asks 
herself, was she to judge and sunder them? 


Was there not between them, between him 
with whom she had lived in the irregularity 
which the Church called mortal sin, and 
Him who had endued her with saintly pur- 
ity, like the Magdalen of the Sainte Baume 
in Provence, a resemblance; no, more, the 
actual identity between the delegate and his 
principal, between Christ and the Church- 
man who was incorporated into his mystical 
body? This is the question which she puts 
first to her confessor, and then to the Saviour 
who had miraculously approved her sanctity: 


If ever prayer hath ravished me so high 
That its wings failed and dropped me in Thy 
breast, 
Christ, I adjure Thee! By that naked hour 
Of innermost commixture, when my soul 
Contained Thee, as the paten holds the Host, 
Judge Thou alone between this priest and me; 
Nay, rather, Lord, between my past and present, 
Thy Margaret and that other’s,—whose she is 
By right of salvage—and whose call should 
follow! 
Thine? Silent still—Or his, who stooped to her 
And drew her to Thee by the bands of love? 
Not Thine? Then his? 
Ah, Christ—the thorn-crowned Head 
Bends . . . bends again... 


Nowhere has Mrs. Wharton excelled the 
mingling of mysticism with straightforward- 
ness in this poem, or allowed her argument 
so much of the bared strength of passion. 
To gauge the force and limitations of her 
art (for Mrs. Wharton never allows her- 
self the ultimate surrender to grandeur) 
one cannot do better than observe the force 
of mind and will which she puts into her 
other great dramatic monologue, Vesalius in 
Zante. Who was Vesalius? An anatomist of 
the Renaissance whose work superseded the 
physiology of Galen but who had not enough 
strength of character to remain loyal to his 
science; who to avoid the uproar which his 
scientific doctrines occasioned became court 
physician in Madrid. The poetess makes his 
story an argument for the force of character 
to conquer fate. Her method in this suggests 
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Browning. But the argument of this great 
poem is her own, as also is the fine phrasing 
which might be called Tennysonian or 
Elizabethan, because it takes its place so 
naturally in the highest tradition of English 
blank verse: the physician compares himself 
with the founder of the Jesuit society: Ah, 
how I pitied him! the anatomist avers. And 
yet which was the greater man? Can it be 
disputed for a moment that Saint Ignatius 
Loyola did a greater work in the world than 
poor Vesalius? 


. . . for what he willed, he willed 
As those do that forerun the wheels of fate, 
Not take their dust—that force the virgin hours, 
Hew life into the likeness of themselves 
And wrest the stars from their concurrences. 
So firm his mould; but mine the ductile soul 
That wears the livery of circumstance 
And hangs obsequious on its suzerain’s eye. 
For who rules now? The twilight-flitting monk, 
Or I, that took the morning like an Alp? 
He held his own, I let mine slip from me. 


The mysticism of Ignatius, the way he lost 
himself in something larger than himself, 
which is the secret not only of the saint, but 
of the supreme genius, that preservation of 
self in self-surrender, Mrs. Wharton’s Vesa- 
lius does not omit to notice. He sees resolu- 
tion, and something more: 


That was the lesson that Ignatius taught— 

The one I might have learned from him, but 
would not— 

That we are but stray atoms on the wind, 

A dancing transiency of summer eves, 

Till we become one with our purpose, merged 

In that vast effort of the race which makes 

Mortality immortal. 


“He that loseth his life 
Shall find it”: so the Scripture runs. 
But I so hugged the fleeting self in me, 
So loved the lovely perishable hours, 
So kissed myself to death upon their lips, 
That on one pyre we perished in the end— 
A grimmer bonfire than the Church e’er lit! 


And yet Vesalius had one consoling thought: 
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that fame was secondary, since his truths 
were out, and he in turn had done his part. 


. . « The sky is wide, 
And you may yet uncover other stars. 


These are the greater pieces in what is 
clearly the earlier period of the poems of 
Artemis to Acteon. They show a mind and 
heart which are rich with the blood that rip- 
ened in America’s Golden Day; but they 
show also something in the American tradi- 
tion which too often has kept it from the 
utmost heights: it is an excess of the personal 
will, a self-restraint which has overflowed its 
bounds, an undue desire to return to the 
doctrine that self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control are alone the qualities that lead 
life to sovereign power. For the vast effort 
of the race which is one with the immanent 
will can bear us as far as Hardy: it can pro- 
duce works of genius as these are poems of 
genius: they “take the morning like an Alp”, 
but there are some works so sublime that 
they rise above the topmost crags to the 
thunders and lightnings of the universe, and 
ride upon the storm, or take us higher still 
to where we see how 


Il ben nostro in questo ben s’affina 
Che quel che vuol Iddio e noi volemo 


where we wing the blue serene which, as 
Dante said, is the final source of all of our 
light, al sereno che non si turba mai. But 
that, it is true, is very rarely reached. 

The fine sense of excellence that we find 
in Mrs. Wharton’s poetry is all that we are 
in general justified in asking of poetry, and 
that is clearer still in the later verses of this 
neglected but most admirable collection, the 
most august volume of poetry, we do not 
hesitate to say, that has come from the pen 
of an American, and the sanest vindication 
of America’s unity with Europe. Edith 
Wharton rises to her highest in the first 
poem, the title poem, Artemis to Acton, in 
her assertion that the best mirror of eternity’s 
unsuccessiveness is the supreme moment: it 
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is the truth that Donne maintained when 
he said that 


Love no tomorrow knows nor yesterday 
But truly keeps his first last everlasting day. 


Mrs. Wharton puts it with a classic splen- 
dor of phrase: 


For immortality is not to range 

Unlimited through vast Olympian days, 

Or sit in dull dominion over time; 

But this—to drink fate’s utmost at a draught, 
Nor feel the wine grow stale upon the lip, 
To scale the summit of some soaring moment, 
Nor know the dulness of the long descent, 
To snatch the crown of life and seal it up 
Secure forever in the vaults of death! 


In this period Mrs. Wharton wrote a se- 
quence of eight sonnets, The Mortal Lease. 
This is her most personal and closely woven 
work, and like Longfellow’s sonnets on the 
Divina Commedia this is, when all is said, 
the greatest monument of her genius: in the 
love of two beings, she begins, there was 
the whole physical past of the earth and its 
whole spiritual future. It is the favourite 
theme of the poet of Modern Love: it echoes 
Donne’s conviction that “love is mix’t of all 
stuffs”, 


Because the currents of our love are poured 

Through the slow welter of the primal flood 

From some blind source of monster-haunted 

mud,.... 

Shall we deny... 

The stubborn questing for a phantom shore .. . 
Shall we forego the deeper touch of awe 

On love’s extremest pinnacle, where we 

Winging the vistas of infinity, 

Gigantic on the mist our shadows saw? 


In the belated blood of this woman of New 
York is much more than the nymph beside 
llissus; there is “the wild woodland woman”, 
and the entranced nun who in her soul be- 
came like at last Saint Margaret of Cortona, 
the spouse of the Christ whom her soul con- 
tained within her. 

A question arises, tremulous but strong: 


} 
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were not the future and the past which all 
mirrored eternity summed up in the high 
moment of consummated passion? Did not 
the loud murmur of the lovers’ blood, like 
waves beating upon a reef, leave within the 
quiet island of a serene because unsuccessive 
eternity? The theme of Artemis fills the high 


Schubert music of this sonnet: 


Do I not know, some wingéd things from far 
Are borne along illimitable night 

To dance their lives out in a single flight 
Between the moonrise and the setting star? 


To stake all upon the single moment! That 
was the argument of passion, the argument 
of passion inwoven with informed and 
searching intellect, the argument of mind 
and soul and body in the vibrant tension of 
mutual interaction, the argument of all that 
gives a woman the genius of poetry. The 
moment came! And did it—or did it not— 
fling wide the doors upon eternity? Here 
was the chalice of love’s human sacrament. 
Here the passionate—not the Holy—commun- 
ion. Did that chalice globe in every drop 
the cosmic show? Did it contain all that 
man’s craving heart can wring from the 
winepress of life? Time, poignancy and wait- 
ing still had their tale to tell. The secret of 
vision was not in that swift plunge of full 
experience into the abyss of ecstasy. The 
body’s supremest moments are not ends in 
themselves: 


Not thou, vain Moment! Something more than 
thou 

Shall write the score of what mine eyes have 
wept, 

The touch of kisses that have missed my brow, 

The murmur of wings that brushed me while 
I slept, 

And some mute angel in the breast even now 

Measures my loss by all that I have kept. 


For there is in the world’s history an aris- 
tocracy of grief. It is that the longings for 
which no human comforts glow turn up- 
wards to the heaven of stars and blue. It is 
the theme and lesson of all tragedy as it is 
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the blessedness of them that mourn. Grief 
brings us back to the truth of man’s great- 
ness: suffering is the only condition of spir- 
itual grandeur: without it the auguster truths 
are hidden. This is the occasion of a touch- 
ing sonnet which is the aftermath of The 
Mortal Lease: 


One grief there is, the helpmeet of my heart, 
That shall not from me till my days be sped, 
That walks beside me in sunshine and in shade, 
And hath in all my fortunes equal part. 
At first I feared it, and would often start 
Aghast to find it bending o’er my bed, 
Till usage slowly dulled the edge of dread, 
And one cold night I cried: How warm thou 
art! 


But though suffering has led to greatness of 
soul, there is at times something chill in its 
sublimity; it is the Alp rather than the whole 
range of human earth. Mrs. Wharton looks 
from a lonely eminence, and has a vast range 
at her command, a range of beautiful things; 
a range, to amuse her, of incongruous things. 
Her spirit dwells on the august heights: 


But he who on that lonely eminence 

Watches too long the whirling of the spheres 
Through dim eternities descending thence, 
The voices of his kind no longer hears, 

And, blinded by the spectacle immense, 
Journeys alone through all the after years. 


That is one of her experiences, but, though 
she may have often felt divided from the 
common things, from “hot humanity’s im- 
patient woes”, and certainly she has nothing 
but a satiric eye for low humanity’s banali- 
ties, she has been able to explore with grief 
many regions that otherwise would have 


been forbidding and indeed unintelligible: 


. my grief has been interpreter 
For me in many a fierce and alien land 
Whose speech young Joy had failed to under- 
stand, 
Plucking me tribute of red gold and myrrh 
From desolate whirlings of the desert sand. 


As mind and heart re-echo to the chaste 
music of these poems, one asks why it is that 
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Mrs. Wharton should be known rather as 
novelist than poet: is there between the loose 
rhythms of prose and the close patterns of 
poetry an essential difference, or are they 
kindred expressions of the same art? We 
have no word to distinguish the prose of lit- 
erature from common prose as we distin- 
guish poetry from verse. But the difference 
is essential. We move from verse to poetry 
when the inspiring excitement is so high that 
the expression is at once so finely arranged 
and so rare that, though it deals with the 
things of sense, it is charged with a signif- 
cance that far transcends them. To that sig- 
nificance, so associated with rhythmical 
delight, we give the name of artistic beauty. 
It is the delightful resplendence of an intel- 
ligible perfection. There are some writers 
who can attain it only when robed in the 
close-fitting garb of verse; that is to say when 
reason accepts the discipline of conscious pat- 
terns, and at the same time soars upon the 
rarer ether of poetry’s surprises. For the poet, 
though he has earth beneath his wings, is an 


eagle in high skies: 


From reddened eve 
He views the rosy dawn. 


But there are others who can accept the dis 
cipline in the wildness and nakedness of 
prose, which is, compared with classic poetry, 
a savage art. At the same time, it is a far 
subtler discipline, for two reasons: first that 
it is allowed neither the free expression of 
passion, nor the rare and heightened vocab- 
ulary; and secondly that, as it is used for 
purposes other than beauty, it is not always 
braced for excellence. Indeed, a prose con- 
sistently heightened and excellent, such as 
that of Jeremy Taylor and Browne, of Stev- 
enson or Ruskin, will meet much captious 
criticism. It requires of its readers something 
of the poetic mood: and if it is generally 
maintained, the strain is high. If on the other 
hand, the soaring into beauty is occasional, 
the writer of prose will be accused of patch- 


ing with purple. 
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Mrs. Wharton has in her earlier and her 
later career written passages of remarkably 
distinguished prose. She rises to it naturally 
when she speaks of the beauty of a New 
England winter, whether in Ethan Frome or 
in Hudson River Bracketed. The electric air, 
the silver glint of the snow, the transforma- 
tion of the forest into fairyland play upon 
her sensibilities till she writes her descrip- 
tions of them exquisitely. But though her 
novels have been consistently successful, one 
would not say that all of them were great 
literature. To write greatly, Aristotle said, 
depends on three things ofa re xal & xal ds: 
on the subject, the treatment and the style. 
A rather satiric treatment of Colonial society 
in a manner to amuse it has given her many 
inspirations to sympathetic, and sometimes 
to finely finished writing, but America has 
furnished her with neither the people as sub- 
jects, nor the people as admirers, who inspire 
great literature. She has written her poetry so 
much more excellently than her prose be- 
cause there she moved right away from New 
York and New England to the high, uni- 
versal, and sublime things. Her life straining 
to a high tension gave the chord which is 
music and which is love. 

Like Mr. A. E. Housman, that great ten- 
sion was a thing that came and went. It 
came once to her and to him in a poignant 
fervour; it came to them both again in the 
high tragedy of the war, when the glooms 
of a vast annihilation spoke not alone of 
ruin but of glory. At the end of that time 
Mrs. Wharton published twelve poems—and 
later a thirteenth. In these the expression had 
less of grimness, less of restraint; her sculp- 
ture has turned from that of Scopas to Ca- 
nova’s; in some she chose that dangerous 
medium which is really neither prose nor 
poetry, the medium of free verse: but her 
high sense of excellence preserved her from 
its dangers. 

For a moment on the glittering Proven- 
gal shore, she tastes the keen raptures of 
youth, or rather the rapture of youth pre- 
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served to the serenity of an Indian summer, 


the keener clearer joyance of A Winter's 
Tale: 


The lost years hasten to my feet. 

All is not pain their eyes declare, 

The shoreward ripples are their voice, 

The sunset, streaming through their hair 

Coils round me in a fiery flood 

And all the sounds of that rich air 

Are in the beating of my blood 

Crying: Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice! 

Rejoice because such skies are blue, 

Each dawn, above a world so fair, 

Because such glories still renew 

To transient eyes the morning’s hue, 

Such buds on every fruit tree smile, 

Such perfumes blow on every gale, 

Such constellated hangings veil 

The outer emptiness awhile; 

And these frail senses that were thine, 

Because so frail, and worn so fine, 

Are as a Venice glass where through 

Life’s last drop of evening wine 

Shall like a draught of morning shine. 

This is a hymn of passion requited: and in- 
deed the early poetry could not have been 
written without their taste and their capacity 
for joy which were, in one sense, their own 
fulfilment. 

During the war, or on the war, Mrs. 
Wharton wrote some half-dozen poems. But 
though the war coincided with, and may in- 
deed have occasioned, the new tension which 
inspired new poetry, these war poems are 
not her real subject. Like the others of the 
twelve poems, they are delicately and beau- 
tifully made, a firm embroidery of balanced, 
interwoven, fine, flashing, and flower-like 
silks; silks which are the spun fabric of a 
life which has lived on leaves, and now 
wings the air; silks which hold in their pat- 
terned sheen a secret akin to that of the 
glow-worm’s or the fire-fly’s life. But they will 
not be remembered as monuments of the 
war; she scented the war from afar: she was 
not, nor was even her young lover, bleeding 
in the trenches. Mrs. Wharton’s intensity of 
sympathy is a mirror which flashes with the 
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reflection of beautiful things, a record of the 
song of nightingales, or of mistral in the 
maquls. 

We would recall and celebrate the peculiar 
fine elaborateness of her poetic genius rather 
in her thirteenth poem, and her “alternative 
epitaphs”. “I will not say that you are dead” 
says the first: 
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I will not say that you are dead, but only 

Scattered like seed upon the autumn breeze, 

Renewing life where all seemed locked and 
lonely, 

Stored in shut buds, and inarticulate trees. 


And this theme is rounded in the epitaphs— 
on heart failure: 


Death touched me where your head had lain. 
What other spot could he have found 

So tender to receive a wound, 

So versed in all the arts of pain? 

Love came and gave me wind and sun. 

Love went and left me light and air. 

Nor gave he anything more fair 

Than what I found when he was gone. 


The theme, although so completed to such 
finished and intricate excellence—we would 
even use the ultimate word, and say perfec- 
tion—the theme on which Mrs. Wharton 
dwells is but one. It takes thoughts from 
Adonais: it recalls Byron’s conviction, voiced 
so often and so diversely in Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, that not satiated passion, but pas- 
sion continued in all forms or yearnings, is 
what leads furthest to “the un-reached para- 
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dise of men’s despair”: it elaborates Shelley's 
great assurance that 


Love’s very pain is sweet, 
But its reward is in the world divine 
Which if not here it builds beyond the grave. 


It is summed up in a new experience of 
earth, as the evening star glistens in a Pro- 
vencal twilight, that 


The age-long promise reappears, 
And life is beauty fringed with tears. 


* * * 


As we review these poems, we cannot but 
voice a new amazement that they should be 
almost unknown; that they have never once 
been quoted in an anthology; and that the 
name of her who wrote them is mentioned 
in no books, or essays on poetry. They are 
beyond all argument the best that have been 
written by an American woman, and most 
American men. Sara Teasdale, fine as her 
work is, cannot compete with them; and 
they are as much more musical than the 
poignant cries of Emily Dickinson as they 
excel in meaning the uninspired verse of 
Emerson or Lowell. They will take their 
place in the same rank as the best of Long- 
fellow or Whitman. And against their lack 
of lyrical spontaneity must be set the excel- 
lence of being so chastely wrought and mov- 
ing in their intricacy with postures and 
presence so august. 
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PORTRAITS EN BROCHETTE 


by Benjamin De Casseres 


DON MARQUIS 


oN MARQUIS is Shelley trying to lasso 
D the Golden Calf. 


A born poet and bitter satirist, he 
invented the epigram “Money is a spiritual 
thing”. He wrote it in an ill-omened idle 
moment to fill out his Sun Dial column. He 
looked at it when the boy brought him a 
copy just off the press at Lipton’s bar down 
in Nassau street. Don studied the epigram 
under glass—Scotch—and the more he stud- 
ied it the more he found in it. 

It was at this moment, at Lipton’s bar, he 
told me, that the Truth swam up to him out 
of his very bowels: the Golden Calf was 
Brahm; the double-eagle was the Blood and 
the Body. So, in this self-conversion, I relate 
the manner in which America lost a great 
satirist both in epigram and in verse. His 
real character creations came out of those 
pungent Falstaffian days in Lipton’s hide- 
away booths. Out of those monstrous club 
steaks, highballs and ale-tanks came Hermi- 
one, the Lady Hound of Culture, a character 
second in viability only to Babbitt. From 
these memorable levees of Don on the leather 
cushions at Lipton’s came also the Old Soak, 
Don’s tribute to the Glories that were Rum. 
There were born, to the music of our glasses 
and the perpetual cosmic and near-cosmic 
prattle of Don, Archy the Cockroach, and 
Captain Peter Fitzurse. Lipton’s was also the 
matrix of those thousands of epigrams, poetic, 


satiric, poisonous and brain-chortling, that 
have never been collected, but which should 
be, for nothing done in America can any- 
where touch them in cynicism and condensed 
beauty. 

Don is a sprawler, a dawdler, a lazy Bo- 
hemian, an all-night loller with the glass—a 
man whose tongue taps magic wells of im- 
aginative wit. The only man that could ever 
equal him in talk was James Huneker. To 
Don Marquis there is a “story”, an epigram, 
a poem in everything. He talks lazily as 
though he had all eternity to talk in. 

There is a quiet ecstasy, a charm, an an- 
cient culture about him that he once tried to 
throw off by acting and dressing like a bank- 
er. But suddenly the real Don plopped out 
again—heavy stick, tumbled locks, pipe, 
sports shirt: the real Don Marquis of the 
Mark Twain-Walt Whitman Pfaffian days, 
born just a little too late. 

The Don Marquis that his booze-and-song 
cronies will always recall is the Marquis of 
The Savage Portraits, Hermione and the 
mask-slitting epigrams. 

Tonnerre!—that Golden Calf turned out 
to be a bucking broncho. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


HEN Sinclair Lewis stood in a pul- 
pit in a town somewhere in the 
Bible Belt and, in order to dem- 


onstrate that there was no God, demanded 
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of God that he strike him dead, I wish the 
Lord had quit his laying out of curved and 
cockeyed universes long enough to have 
given Lewis a shot of lumbago, a crick in his 
jawbone or an intellectual puny spell for a 
week. But God has a finer sense of humour 
than these professional atheists. The latter 
differ in no respect from old Isaiah and his 
Methodist descendants, who are always call- 
ing on God to destroy Babylon, Sodom or 
Atlantic City. 

This gesture of Lewis’s, who is, moreover, 
our greatest soil-and-stubble satirist, is typi- 
cal of the man. He is essentially naive. On 
this naiveté nature superposed a mass of red 
hair, which denotes a fiery temper. Naiveté 
and fiery temper fuse in the bowl of his ego. 
Result, as any psycho-chemical expert will 
tell you, moralic irony. “Red” Lewis is an 
atheistic farm-hand with an ear preternatu- 
rally developed to catch the lying overtones 
in all human speech. For printed dialogue 
that talks right into your brain he is un- 
matched. When the Nobel prize was given 
to the author of Babbitt Europe gave Amer- 
ica the worst back-handed crack in the jaw 
she ever got, for Babbitt is America. 

An anecdote about Lewis when he was 
still Jude the Obscure. Joel’s “Bohemia”, 
about 1912. A Saturday night, about 11 
o'clock. The place was so crowded that Host 
Joel planted me at a table with a lanky, red- 
haired, gawky-looking fellow. He introduced 
us. The name Sinclair Lewis meant nothing 
to me at that time. What I meant to him I 
do not know; but this strange fellow, after 
announcing that he was from Sauk Center, 
Minnesota, said to my astonishment: 

“You must be from Philadelphia.” 

“How do you know that, Mr. Lewis?” 

“Because you left your spoon in your 
coffee-cup.” 

Atheist and Pantheist thereupon shook 
hands and proceeded to slip small glasses 
down the old swivel. The gang grew. At six 
A.M. Lewis proposed Childs, where he of- 
fered to out-butter-cake and out-buckwheat- 
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cake any two men in the crowd, which he 
did, while the night manager of the restau- 
rant kept punching checks. 

This was the only time I ever met Sinclair 
Lewis, but after eighteen years he remains 
imbedded in my memory like one of So- 
rolla’s sun-soaked, red-headed portraits. He 
need never have told me he was from Sauk 
Center, Minnesota, for his butter-and-wheat- 
cake défi would have stamped his Western 
bucolic origin instantly. 

His Babbitt, his Gantry, his Carol Kenni- 
cott do not greatly interest me. That, I con- 
fess, is my loss, for Sinclair Lewis has up to 
date written the only authentic history extant 
of the twentieth-century American. 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


HEN they all sat down by the 

waters of Babylon and wept and 

would not be comforted there was 
one among them who was immortal, who 
became the Wandering Jewish Niobe of the 
centuries. His name was Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Selah! 

Now he sits by the waters of the Seine and 
still weeps, although the weeping, I’m told, 
grows beautifully less as his royalties from 
his tears, tears, not very idle tears, grow 
beautifully more. Selah! 

His books on Jewry, his confessions and 
his exodus from Our Country convince me 
that Lewisohn is the Second Diaspora. The 
Messiah to come of the Jews may be a myth. 
But the Second Diaspora is a fact. While 
waiting for the Messiah, Ludwig chose the 
Left Bank as a waiting-room. It is here he 
thrives and weeps, fattens and g-nashes of 
his teeth, the shekels piling up, while his in- 
bitten racial wounds spread. Selah! 

Ah, mes enfants, it may yet hap that 
this our Hamlet of Jewry will blossom out as 
the first Falstaff of Israel, for hath not a Jew 
a gullet? Will not his goodly stomach laugh 
when lined with royalty-fed capon? Selah! 

Our Ludwig was, in America, the Great 
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Ostracized. There was a universal conspir- 
acy to starve this Maccabee into submitting to 
something or other. They stole his taleth. 
They filched his Purim cake. They put yeast 
in his matzoths. They planted a ham in his 
icebox. The nasty, naughty Gentiles! He was 
even pronounced meshuga by some of his 
own immediate circle. The bum-bailiff of 
Persecution was always, in fact, tapping him 
on the shoulder. Hence the Diaspora. Away, 
away from the American schlemihls to the 
land where all Germans are free—France! 
Selah! 

Lewisohn is a professor’s writer. His style 
is like hard Camembert cheese. There is a 
sickly plaint in all he writes. In his essays on 
creative criticism, French poets or German 
writers he is meticulous Self-Consciousness 
seated on an iceberg lecturing to the Nordic 
voids. 

A writer in the New York Herald Tribune 
recently said, “Ludwig Lewisohn is indi- 
vidual in everything. In this age of type- 
writers he himself employs pen and ink, and 
sometimes even a quill”. Such is the defini- 
tion of Individuality in 1931! Selah! 


GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


F Frank Harris is the Cloaca Maxima of 

the weaknesses of genius, then George 

Sylvester Viereck is the man in the rum- 
ble-seat of the Car of Fame. 

To stretch his legs, he sometimes gets out 
of the car and walks up and down the Earth 
trying to get a hitch onto the coat-tails of 
Some One in the Public Eye. 

He began his literary life with poems to 
Saint Oscar and Saint Huneker. He bound- 
ed into print in the early days of the century 
by announcing that Oscar Wilde was not 
dead, but was a salesman in a well-known 
bookstore then at Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street. That hoax collapsed. Again nine 
months gone with “agenbite of inwit”, he 
announced he was the nephew of the present 
Dare-Devil of Doorn. Many things about 
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Viereck lead me to believe that this is not a 
hoax. There was about Viereck in those early 
days all the glittering, vibrant exhibitionism 
of the Hohenzollerns. 

He was the Prodigy, the Show-Boy of all 
Bohemian lunches. He bragged of his satanic 
sins. But Alexander Harvey once whispered 
in my ear, “Do you know that secretly Vie- 
reck leads a respectable life?” 

This juvenile hang-over from the brilliant, 
decadent, subtle London of the nineties did 
a great service to this Our Native Land. He 
was one of the early ringleaders of the reac- 
tion against Puritanism. He hurled a brick a 
week at Blue Snoot. But in stooping for 
bricks he found a crock of gold—and the 
fabled Viereck of Crimson Sins dissolved 
into the international Machiavelli and hitch- 
hiker. 

In this regard, he has had curious and, to 
the penetrative eye, most amusing oscillations. 
When the war broke out he wrote a soulfully 
adolescent hymn of hate called France: the 
Harlot of the World. It was full of swing 
and a delightful ancient venom. But when 
Frank Harris was lately threatened with im- 
prisonment by the French government for 
his My Life and Loves, I was astonished, in 
my simple way, to get from Viereck a peti- 
tion for mercy, with his name signed to it, 
addressed to the French government, in 
which he appealed to France as the mother 
of art, civilization, culture and many other 
virtues that we scarcely associate with har- 
lotry. Ah, genius, genius!—thou art a 
veritable flitterwee! 

Like all prodigies, he blew up. He was 
undoubtedly a genius. But, as in the case of 
most prodigies, devolution instead of evolu- 
tion set in. Viereck’s genius has now passed 
into talent. Nature was kind to him, for 
devolution from the heights to the plains is 
the primrose path to the Castle of Mazuma. 

His brain was, and is, subtle, satanic. No 
man wears his mask better. He is palimpsest 
over palimpsest. The electric, vital touch, 
however, is gone from his voice and manner. 
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He now looks like a retired German Wun- 
derkind living in Switzerland. 

And it is thus that bank accounts make 
cowards of us all, as my Lord Hamlet saith, 
for Viereck, born of the sacred breath of 
Saint Huneker and Saint Oscar, is now mere- 
ly a case-study of pragmatic intellectualism, 
or what have you? I liked him better as the 
Have-you-seen-me? of the Roosevelt Octad. 


SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


EORGE SAND tells this of Balzac: 

“One day he returned from Rus- 
sia, and during a dinner where he 
was placed next to me he dilated with ad- 
miration on the prodigies of absolute au- 
thority. That was his ideal just then, he said. 
He told me of a ferocious deed of which he 
had been a witness and was seized with a fit 
of laughter which had something convulsive 
about it. I whispered in his ear, “That inci- 
dent makes you want to cry, does it not?’ 
Balzac did not reply, but ceased laughing as 
if a spring had suddenly broken in him. He 
was very serious all the rest of the evening 

and uttered not another word on Russia.” 

That is Hoffenstein: convulsive laughter. 
Like Heine, he is a buffoon of the Absolute. 
His bitter irony is a sob of agony frozen to 
a glittering dirk in his brain. 

If his work has the stuff of Heine, the man 
himself is straight out of Dostoievski. He is 
Russia: self-mockery, the Imp of the Per- 
verse that squeezes the last drop of drama 
and comedy out of every contradiction in his 
own nature. He sweats guffaws while tot- 
tering under his cross. Hoffenstein might 
echo the cry of René Quinton, the war- 
glorifying sadist: “My malady is loving the 
human race!” 

He is sheer artist. He is a lyrical, ironic 
genius of the first water. His first volume of 
poetry contains some of the most exquisite 
and mournful poetry of modern times. It is 
Chopin in ink. His two later volumes are 
Chopin turned Aristophanes. But the eternal 
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Wail, the Kol Nidre, is always there, in his 
most trivial wisecrack, either in speech or 
from his pen. 

He looks the harassed poet. There is no 
serenity in his being. His face depicts a 
Shelley who wrestles with Momus and Sam- 
son Belly. His conversation is a perfect the- 
saurus of wit—a Niagara of satire, out of a 
Devil’s Whirlpool of Pain. 

The early Hoffenstein was Samuel at the 
Nailing Wall. The later Hoffenstein is 
Samuel on the Wailing Wall—“with just one 
crucial button gone”, as he says of another. 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


EYWooD BROUN is profoundly, and 
thus unconsciously, the American. | 
should call him a wabbly hundred 

percenter. Sometimes he registers ninety and 
sometimes (around election time) he shoots 
to one hundred and ten. 

Not a patrioteer, not a Swollen Portent of 
Our Majesty Among the Nations of the 
World, mind you. Broun has none of these 
ritualistic trappings. But a little finger-prod- 
ding into his psyche may reveal him as One 
of Us from gizzard to caput: poker, blare, 
studied showmanship, lush-voiced sentimen- 
tality, good fellowship, uplift babbittry, Yan- 
kee shrewdness, picturized backwoods dowdi- 
ness, sly smoking-room sophistication, quest 
of the camera, pound-cake idealism, and the 
chicken in the pot, or the bacon comes home! 

In gait, speech, looks and dress Broun 
would be spotted as an American on Mars. 
In a literary competition among the astral 
shades to come Broun would be also in- 
stantly recognized through his style as truly 
American: sugary satire, bodiless facility, 
editorial restraint, Quakerish fulminations, 
sophomoric self-consciousness, good breeding 
in the presence of rascals and a steady flow 
of treacle flavored with Volsteadized vinegar. 

Personally, Broun—if you can catch his eye 
up out of the depths of an eternal soliloquy 
carried on, apparently, at the very navel of 
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Wisdom—has a friendly charm, a conven- 
iently rickety memory, a top-heavy, shuffling 
gait, an enchanting weakness of never being 
able to say No when he doesn’t mean Yes, 
and a good-natured disarming drawl that 
poorly masks the lightning-stroke thoughts 
in his brain. 

So, we see, in spite of his great fame and 
romantic tug at the feminine-hearted and 
headed of both sexes he remains just a man, 
like myself or Gifford Pinchot. His human 
sympathies are profound and genuine. This 
is proven by his almost total absence of crea- 
tive intelligence or artistic powers. Heigh-ho! 
We cannot be all things! He is not a man 
who would break the heart of the world. In- 
deed, in the last election, when he ran for 
Congress, did he not do his damnedest to 
mend the Broken Heart of the World? 

He was seen in bread-lines, in strikers’ 
parades, clasping the neck of our human-all- 
too-human New York cops, and threatening 
with that devastating smile of his the Prin- 
cipalities and the Dominations of Capitalism. 

This man Broun is no coward, for he sub- 
mitted to arrest during this same campaign 
to Mend the Broken Heart of the World and 
walked forth into the free air of Forty-second 
street a martyred but unbroken man. 

Heywood Broun is altogether, then, a 
great American Public Servant, eternally 
sounding the slogan of Robert Benchley: 
Service, not Self! 


ERNEST BOYD 


RNEST BOoyD’s Latin name is Persona 
Grata. The daily lunches, dinners and 
midnight durbars of the New York 

Muse are always opened with, “Is Ernest 
Boyd present?” 

He is the loving-cup of the Arts. And those 
who drink from the depths of his wit, wis- 
dom, anecdote, and e’en of his thumping 
barytone blasphemies go forth into the night 
with the belly of their minds filled a-plenty. 
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Boyd is a fine type—the finest I have ever 


met—of the cultivated, civilized Irish gentle- 
man. Even in high wassail he never allows 
the subconscious Irisher to batter down the 
precious layer of conscious politesse. He is, 
indeed, the triumph of the Irishman over the 
Irisher. 

In Boyd’s case, the style is not the man. He 
is pronounced, decisive and, often, blood- 
curdling in his verbal opinions and judge- 
ments. He booms his edicts from abysmal 
lung-vales. I have seen him sweep Walt 
Whitman off Olympus with a single blow 
from his larynx between two ditties from 
Patience. 

But his literary style gives no indication of 
the Dionysan and the heavily charged elec- 
tronic Boyd. It is a style that is deft, sure, 
studied, low-spoken. His irony is coy. It is 
even shy at times. But it is always effective 
in entertaining value. His plea, for instance, 
for “constructive idleness” is a gem. In fact, 
he abounds in gems: the rapier, the bludgeon, 
the dirk he seldom or never uses. 

The great satirist is a bushwhacker, a man 
who shoots at the enemy through a loop- 
hole. In his Literary Blasphemies, it is true, 
he cleared the decks for war against Byron, 
Whitman and some others. But it was a 
case of David trying to slay Goliath with 
spit-balls, of a very model of a modern lit- 
erary Major-General trying to break a Hin- 
denburg line. Ah! how the mice will nibble 
at the toenails of the Titans! 

As his mind is a kind of melting-pot for 
all the books produced in the world, so is his 
house the cross-roads of Fame. The culture 
of two worlds, including Ford-Madox-Ford- 
Hueffer-Ford, has passed through the turn- 
stile of his salon. 

In appearance, Boyd sometimes looks like 
a Pre-Raphaelite Parnell, sometimes like the 
Victorian Shaw, and, again, sometimes like a 
Titian Nazarene. No one can ever make a 
mistake as to what preoccupies him: he is 
always Literature out for a lark. 



















































































































































o me and to many thousands,” writes 
Mr. Stephen Potter, his most recent 
admirer, “D. H. Lawrence is the great- 

est living writer of this generation, who has 

had the power, in a sense which separates 
him from all his contemporaries, to create 

a world.”* 

Though the admiration of the critics seems 
to have been somewhat damped by the 
posthumous publication of The Virgin and 
the Gipsy, this judgement is probably too 
moderately enthusiastic for some. Others 
would consider it wildly excessive. After his 
death Lawrence remains, as before, an ob- 
ject of controversy. But the time has come to 
attempt objective appraisal of his work. 

Obviously much of it, particularly the later 
books, is such as to make one either accept 
him prayerfully as a prophet or dismiss him 
as a crank. The usual academic judgement 
makes him a man of one book—Sons and 
Lovers—and a few short stories. Fine as that 
novel is, it is written in the naturalist tradi- 
tion of the nineties; and such a judgement 
implies that Lawrence was great when most 
derivative but absurd when most individual. 
On the other hand many literary persons, 
like the author of our opening quotation, 
admire him for his later work. It is possible 
to take middle ground; in such a book as 
The Plumed Serpent, which Mr. Potter 
considers the culmination of Lawrence’s 

*D. H. Lawrence: A First Study by Stephen Potter 
(Cape & Smith. $2.50) 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: APOSTLE OF THE DARK GOD 


by Alan Reynolds Thompson 


thought, to recognize extravagances of 
pseudo-mysticism, and at the same time to 
appreciate the intensity of emotion and imag- 
ination behind them. 

Even those who like him least will admit 
his intensity. It becomes strikingly manifest 
when we compare Lawrence with other 
novelists. Galsworthy is admirable for objec- 
tivity, for urbane and graceful irony; but we 
feel that he can hold himself judicially aloof 
perhaps because he has never been immersed 
in life. (I state this not as a biographical 
fact, of course, but as an impression.) Wells 
can play with panaceas like a schoolboy be- 
cause he never faces the stubbornness of 
reality. He seems, in comparison with 
Lawrence, the perennial adolescent. Law- 
rence writes from the bitterness of suffering 
and struggle; his concern is not the vicarious 
pain of a kindly nature at the sufferings of 
others, or the delight of an ingenious mind 
in mechanisms and speculation; it is the 
direct expression of experience. Such a 
writer, let his ideas be never so foolish, will 
always impress readers, and speak with un- 
rivaled immediacy to some whose emotional 
attitudes coincide with his. 

But intensity alone is merely the energy 
of a mind; its value must be judged by the 
ends toward which that energy is directed. 
“For the property of passion”, said Coleridge 
in one of those apergus which make his 
greatness as a critic, “is not to create, but to 
set in increased activity.” And primarily we 
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must judge Lawrence, as undoubtedly the 
world will finally judge him, by the ends 
he sought. 

Mr. Potter helps us here with an emphatic 
if expressionistic statement of Lawrence’s 
philosophy. 

“It is an old way to divide the universe,” 
he writes. “Body and spirit. Below and 
above. 

“In the Phaedrus Plato speaks of the two 
halves as a team of two horses driven by a 
charioteer: 

“‘The right-hand horse is upright and 
cleanly made, and has a lofty neck and an 
aquiline nose: his colour is white... he is 
a lover of honesty and modesty and temper- 
ance, and the follower of true glory.... 

“Whereas the other is a crooked animal 
...he is flat faced and of a dark col- 
ae 

“The same two worlds, but the difference 
lies in which way the sympathy goes.... 
Sublime: lofty: exalted: enlightenment: 
climbing ever higher: higher mammals: 
higher education....To Lawrence this 
imagery is the language of everything in the 
world he most hates. 

“He reverses it, therefore. Dark comes in 
instead. Dark, dark, endarkenment, he would 
say... . He reverses Plato.” 

“He reverses Plato.” That is positive 
enough, surely, and though like all generali- 
zations it over-simplifies, it may be accepted. 
In general tendency Lawrence is a dualist 
like Plato, to the extent that he-sees in our 
nature a clear division, the abstracting 
powers of reason on the one hand, together 
with the voluntary effort to bring those ab- 
stractions into actuality through conduct; 
and on the other hand the instinctive urges 
that are our heritage from our animal an- 
cestry, and that rise in us from beneath the 
conscious level. He sees these two halves of 
our nature not as parts of a normally unified 
whole but as naturally and even properly 
antagonistic. He is no naive naturalist, fancy- 
ing the reconcilement of the two an easy 


matter; rather he is at one with the great 
religious seers of the past in realizing the 
depths and the bitterness of their conflict. 

He is at one with them so far, but no far- 
ther! His values are inverted, Plato upside- 
down. He becomes an advocate, as it were, 
for the devil; he ranges himself with 
Nietzsche, who divided Greek thought into 
Dionysian and Apollonian, and espoused the 
former, cursing Socrates for blighting the 
flower of Nature with cold reason. We know 
where Lawrence stands: among the most 
violent of the rebels who for the past hun- 
dred and fifty years have been fighting to en- 
throne the subrational. And we understand 
his popularity with literary Bohemia. 

This popularity leads, by the way, to in- 
teresting reflections on human inconsistency. 
The literary Bohemian, as a general rule, is 
either hostile or contemptuous toward 
writers who accept traditional ethics. Art, he 
says loftily, when talking of the traditionalist, 
has nothing to do with morals. Or he at- 
tacks the man with suggestions of nasty 
complexes, the result of “Puritanical” sup- 
pressions. Or, fortified by the pragmatists, he 
dismisses the traditional moral code as out- 
worn anyway. At all events traditional 
morals, he feels, have no business in serious 
modern novels. But, curiously, this same 
Bohemian will praise Lawrence, whereas if 
there is anything obvious about Lawrence 
it is that he is strictly in the old English 
tradition—a consistent and persistent moral- 
izer, a preacher, a writer who thinks so little 
of “art” and so much of his doctrines that 
he sacrifices the one to the others continu- 
ously and carelessly. But since his doctrines 
find favour with the literary Bohemian, the 
latter finds them perfectly consistent with 
genius! 

The sensible attitude, it would seem, is to 
admit that since human nature is inevitably 
moral—in some fashion—and that since 
novels inevitably reflect the characters of 
their authors, a consideration of their princi- 
ples is necessary to a rounded judgement. 
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Even the studied objectivity of Flaubert or 
George Moore is a revelation, but with 
Lawrence the revelation is intentional. His 
puppets are his mouthpieces and his plots 
the but slightly altered song of himself. In 
a book like Kangaroo, for example, he 
scarcely attempts to conceal his identity with 
the hero; and in all the books the characters 
exist less in their own right than as parts of 
Lawrence or objects of his aversion. So obvi- 
ous is this that Mr. Potter, who admires 
him, writes a psychic biography solely by 
means of quotations and synopses drawn 
chronologically from Lawrence’s works. The 
resulting account is probably as accurate as 
the majority of our smart modern “lives”. 

We cannot, then, even if we would, evade 
Lawrence’s principles. But I have no wish to 
leave them as an abstract generalization such 
as that he reverses Plato. Though he made 
attempts on occasion to theorize, his doc- 
trines are significant only as part of his na- 
ture, manifested suggestively in his fictions. 
Their consistency is that of character rather 
than logic, and must be deduced from gen- 
eral impressions. From general impressions, 
in what special ways does his intensity most 
strikingly appear? Some would say, in an 
obsession with sex. The comment is cer- 
tainly inevitable, as Mr. Potter, who would 
like to avoid it, admits. But as I review 
Lawrence’s work another trait seems possi- 
bly more noticeable, at least more significant. 
It is rebellion. 

People who knew him praise his gener- 
osity and friendliness, but what stands out 
in his writing is his animosity. He was fond 
of the word Jove but more of the feeling 
hate. Even his lovers love with much of 
hatred and little of kindliness; their amor- 
ousness is mixed with fear. He nursed his 
aversions through all his volumes. They 
were evidently the product of some deep- 
seated psychic malaise. They set him apart 
from ordinary men, among both cranks and 
prophets. Richard Aldington inclines to 
place Lawrence among the latter, and pleas- 
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antly calls him a great example of the Eng- 
lish Heretic, a “true Anarchist, living outside 
human society, rejecting all its values, fiercely 
concentrated on his own values”. 

Let us note some of the “values” which 
he more particularly rejects. For one thing, 
he dislikes our modern industrial civiliza- 
tion, with its mechanized ugliness and re- 
pression of native spontaneity. He can never 
forget the hideous collieries of his childhood. 
In this aversion he is of course like most 
poetically-minded people, but it is his peculi- 
arity that he devotes only passing attention 
to general economic or political problems, 
and has no interest in social programs. It is 
his distinction indeed that in our day of 
mass reforms he looks for salvation only in 
individuals. (This is doubtless what Alding- 
ton means by his anarchism.) But in seeking 
his saviours he rejects the rest. 

In particular he rejects the strong compla- 
cent blond Saxon, the hero of ordinary tales. 
Sham! cries Lawrence; he has given himself 
over to false gods—such as Mammon—and 
denied his instincts! That denial is in fact 
the denial of the “Holy Ghost” within him; 
and it shall not be forgiven him by Law- 
rence. In contrast the Lawrence-hero is small, 
self-centered, and dark; a man who wants to 
be let alone and who obeys his lusts. He is, 
as Mr. Potter admits, “Lawrentiomorphic”; 
he is not happy, but he “lives”. 

What seems to Lawrence the mental per- 
version of sex is indeed the chief object of 
his hatred. As a result he attacks not only 
those who degrade sex by sniggering and 
uncleanness, but even the idealizers of love. 
These latter pervert the business of the body 
by meddling with their minds. Love, he 
feels, should be subliminal, animal-like: 

You must know sex in order to save it, your 

deepest self, from the rape 

of the itching mind and the mental self, 

with its pruriency always agape. 

Male intellectualists are bad enough, but 
female bluestockings are to him, as they 
were to Strindberg, as a red rag to a bull. 
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The reason is probably that Lawrence, like 
Strindberg, knew and feared their power 
over him. Hermione Roddice in Women in 
Love is a particularly unpleasant example. 
She starved her instincts by attempting to 
intellectualize them; she lusts less for sexual 
satisfaction, of which she is incapable, than 
for power over men; she wants to know, not 
to feel. On one occasion, to be sure, she does 
follow her instincts, and in a sadistic fury 
brought about by amorous frustration nearly 
brains her lover. But of course her instincts 
were perverted. 

As has been suggested, this hatred of 
Lawrence’s seems the result of fear—a con- 
tinual fear of anything that might encroach 
upon his ego. Such a suggestion is specula- 
tive, but the hatred is so extraordinary that 
speculations are inevitable. Indeed the melo- 
dramatic methods of psycho-analysis are in 
Lawrence’s case so tempting that we may 
safely prophesy their use soon in at least one 
“modern” biography. We need to remind 
ourselves that all such methods are unsci- 
entific and subjective. But one or two further 
suggestions seem justified by the intensely 
autobiographical nature of Lawrence’s work. 

Lawrence feared above all the loss of 
spiritual integrity. Probably the story in Sons 
and Lovers and the early poems is accurate: 
his emotional development in adolescence 
was nearly frustrated by the love of a cling- 
ing mother. One need not, however, call this 
the “Oedipus complex” or swallow Freud 
entire to understand how such an experience 
might lead to the fierce assertion of “male- 
ness” and touchy egotism. If, as seems likely, 
Lawrence’s later experiences with women re- 
inforced his original bias, the dominant 
trend in his writing is comprehensible. 

In this connection the parallel with Strind- 
berg seems so striking as to deserve further 
extension.* Both men had literary genius; 
both had extraordinary emotional and imagi- 


* The parallel was called to my attention by reading 
Mr. V. J. McGill’s careful study, August Strindberg, the 
Bedeviled Viking (Brentano). 


native sensibility. Both idolized their moth- 
ers, idealized women and were disillusioned, 
rebelled against their own bondage to love, 
and vociferated masculinity. In their books 
both sought to objectify and universalize 
personal difficulties. Strindberg, struggling 
against his desperate need of the impossible 
dream woman, turned general misogynist. 
Lawrence, with greater sanity and less vio- 
lence, was content to hate only the 
intellectual. 

Lawrence’s personal aversions as a result 
became rationalized as parts of a doctrine, 
mixed with eccentric prejudice. His prefer- 
ence for dark men is either symbol or 
whimsy. His attack on the intellectual per- 
versions of sex, on the other hand, contains 
much that is sound and subtle. His rational- 
izing activity, like that of the paranoiac, was 
immense and often admirable but never ob- 
jective and impersonal. His ideas were not 
on this account wrong, of course, for one can 
be very far from agreement with him gener- 
ally and yet applaud some of his prejudices. 
Certainly he was not sentimental like Sher- 
wood Anderson, and always spoke his mind 
like a man. 

But no one can rest happy in hatred, least 
of all a poet with a sensitive soul. One must 
have also his admirations. Of all Lawrence’s 
books Lady Chatterley’s Lover is, | suppose, 
most abhorrent to the conservative, consider- 
ing its frequent use of indecent monosylla- 
bles, its celebration of adultery, and excessive 
delight in carnality. Yet here we find perhaps 
his nearest approach to normal love. In this 
late story he seemed to have worked free 
from that fear-born savagery that character- 
izes most of his lovers, for here there is 
something like tenderness as well as lust, and 
the lovers find that integration of body and 
spirit which should be the criterion of a nor- 
mal life. But though Lawrence idealizes the 
result, doubts obtrude themselves. 

These doubts do not concern themselves 
with the question of obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. Lawrence himself, in a pamphlet on 
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the subject, indicates in characteristic excited 
style that he had a high moral aim in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. Since the question is not 
fundamental we may take his word for it. 
What shocks one age may not shock an- 
other; and it may be a healthy thing for 
grown men to scribble in books what small 
boys scribble on walls. It is not such things, 
but a writer’s general influence and tendency 
which are ethically important. 

Again, we may well forego the charge that 
Lawrence’s animality was perverse. Doctor 
Joseph Collins, who looked at literature a 
few years ago, had something to say on the 
subject. The doctor’s glance at literature was 
amateurish enough, but he may well be an 
expert in psychiatry. The question is best left 
to the experts. 

Our doubts concern Lawrence’s objects of 
admiration. To the majority of men a suc- 
cessful sexual union, desirable as it may be, is 
not the end of a good life; it must by liberat- 
ing the powers lead on to other ends. When 
Mr. Potter quotes Lawrence to the effect that 
sex should be “a consummation in darkness 
preparatory to a new journey towards con- 
summation in spirit”, we may heartily agree; 
but though of physical consummations there 
are a great plenty, the spiritual consumma- 
tion is notable for its absence. Physical ec- 
stasy is a door like Dunsany’s Glittering 
Gate: it opens, not on heaven, but on 
emptiness. 

But let us do Lawrence justice in the mat- 
ter. Naturalist though he was, his naturalism 
was not the usual soft disintegration of the 
human into the animal, not the familiar sen- 
timental disguising of animality by a pre- 
tended spirituality or art-worship. Lawrence 
cast scorn on the romantic dream of “going 
native” in the South Seas; and he had a 
virile delight in conflict which makes life 
vivid as well as hard, insisting on distinguish- 
ing civilized from savage, human from ani- 
mal, as well as male from female. He is dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary naturalistic 
primitivist, romantic or scientific, who with- 
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out knowing it uses his head to worship his 
loins. 

Lawrence knew what he was doing. He 
would have no» truck with the sentimental 
idealists; he would away with mealy- 
mouthed hypocrisy, call things by their 
Anglo-Saxon names, and be true to his lower 
nature. His fierce assertion shows both en- 
ergy and a clear mind. Yet since he could 
not rest in negations and hates, but had ab- 
jured the spirit of light, his need for affirma- 
tion led him inevitably to fantastic pseudo- 
mysticism. He had foresworn Apollo. The 
only course left was to prostrate himself 
before the dark god. But the dark god in his 
stark nakedness could not be worshipped 
comfortably by a poet, even though Law- 
rence attempted it; and he began to dress 
his idol. He was careful not to borrow 
plumes from the bright spirit, but gave the 
idol a sinister and lustrous coat pleasing to 
the aesthetic if not the moral sense—symboli- 
cally, the skin of a snake. His god could then 
appear fearful and strange and mystical. It 
is not surprising that he should find final 
embodiment in the bloody religion of a bar- 
baric race. The Plumed Serpent, with its 
conversion of a civilized woman to love of a 
Mexican Indian and worship of Quetzal- 
coatl, is the result. The dualism of our nature 
is abandoned at length by extinction of light 
in darkness. 

But deny the light of reason and control, 
and you deny humanity. As Lawrence ad- 
mits, you cannot revert to savagery, or to 
the beasts. You are shut out of the sentient 
universe. The physical world is there, wait- 
ting. . . . The doctrine leads to death. One is 
reminded of another naturalist poet, simi- 
larly obsessed with sexuality and inclined to 
hate mankind—Robinson Jeffers. The almost 
insane violence of the latter’s themes finds its 
recoil in a longing for the tomb. The expres- 
sion of such a longing is familiar, but usually 
sentimental. With Jeffers it seems sincere, 
and it is certainly logical, the inevitable out- 
come of his pessimistic naturalism. Lawrence 
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is less ruthless and consistent, for by mysti- 
cizing physical fulfilment into a religion he 
preserved his optimism. 

So much for general principles. Important 
as these are, we must not overlook other 
literary qualities. 

Lawrence was not a stylist. Artistry did 
not interest him, and although he had obvi- 
ous powers of expression, he did not attempt 
to prune and polish. On the contrary he was 
content to get an effect simply by “harping”. 
“She was there so small and light and accept- 
ing in his arms, like a child, and yet with such 
an insinuation of embrace, of infinite em- 
brace, that he could not bear it, he could not 
stand. ... Then for a few seconds he went 
utterly to sleep, asleep and sealed in the dark- 
est sleep, utter, extreme oblivion.” Yes indeed, 
he went to sleep; there is no doubt about it! 
But what of it? We might reasonably assume 
from so much shouting that the fact was of 
some importance, but we would be wrong. 
It is simply Lawrence’s usual way of empha- 
sizing the erotic excitement of his characters. 
He continually cries his characters’ emotions 
at us; the general effect is of tension without 
adequate cause, and for less incandescent 
spirits than his, tiresome. 

His narrative style tends to be either 
brutally abrupt and bald, or garrulous. At 
times, when his heaped repetitions develop 
a really crucial situation, he has power. But 
he repeats too often, exclaims too much; his 
fervour becomes as monotonous as the “final 
clinches” of screen lovers. In his rimed verse 
his versification is perfunctory and rough, 
his phrasing seldom memorable. Naturally 
he preferred free verse, in which negligence 
seems appropriate and spontaneity is less 
hampered. With Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry in mind, we may consider Lawrence’s 
a good example of what might be called the 
overflow theory in practice. Lawrence, like 
Wordsworth, shows its faults, but he lacks 
Wordsworth’s occasional sublimity. 

His plots, like his style, are rambling and 
careless. He introduces characters only to 


drop them; he builds up situations of extreme 
emotionality, and they come to nothing; and 
at any time he engages in longueurs of dis- 
cussion, as freely as Aldous Huxley but with- 
out the latter’s wit or range, letting the story 
go hang. The plots are unimportant for him. 
In this, to be sure, he is like some great 
novelists, who are valued for their parts, not 
their wholes, and are great in spite of their 
lack of construction. But Lawrence offers us 
no such compensations. 

He is praised for his description, and in- 
deed he has a remarkable power of Einfiihl- 
ung, feeling himself into surrounding nature, 
or reconstructing the alien life of a fish or a 
tortoise in its own terms. What distinguishes 
the descriptive passages in the novels seems 
to be chiefly his faculty for seeing nature as 
symbol or background for men’s erotic 
needs. “The wood was silent, still and secret 
in the evening drizzle of rain, full of the 
mystery of eggs and half-open buds, half- 
unsheathed flowers. In the dimness of it all 
trees glistened naked and dark as if they 
had unclothed themselves, and the green 
things on earth seemed to hum with green- 
ness.” His fondness for repetition applies to 
certain words, as in this passage secret, mys- 
tery, and particularly dark. The effect is an 
emotional heightening that comes from sug- 
gestion and symbol, not the logical sense of 
the words; at times indeed his prose verges 
on unacknowledged free verse. The mystery 
of sex was doubtless to him incommunicable 
except by suggestion; but to the critical 
reader his practice at times seems merely 
uncontrolled emotionality. 

The people of his books are seen little on 
the surface as “characters”, and are usually, 
as has been said, projections of himself and 
his dislikes. It is rather in his analyses of 
emotional relationships of men and women 
—of what Mr. Potter calls the flow beneath 
the surface of social intercourse—that he 
manifests his power. We are constantly bid- 
den look at the anatomy of impulse, or 
rather, its physiology. In support of his 
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central belief in the instinctive Lawrence 
elaborated a physiology of nerve-centers, to 
correspond to the “polarities” of the “un- 
conscious”. The subliminal region, surpris- 
ingly enough, is not all sexual as Freud 
assumed; its centers are four nerve ganglia, 
front and back, abdomen and chest, each 
with its specific tendency toward acceptance 
or repulsion of the outer world. Here again 
we gladly leave Lawrence to the experts, 
merely recording our unscientific feeling that 
all this is either symbolism or twaddle. But 
at all events the scheme of bodily “polari- 
ties” serves him continually in his books: his 
men and women communicate, as Mr. Pot- 
ter says, praising him for a new thing, with 
their whole body; they affect each other less 
by faces than by thighs and buttocks. 

The result is undoubtedly, whether we like 
it or not, an important cause for his fame 
and his difficulty. His people do not act after 
the conventional patterns of fiction, or of 
life as we ordinary folk see it. They obey 
impulses not explained; they respond to 
mysterious magnetisms in each other’s bodies 
that reason does not recognize; they take us 
out of the normal world into a distorted, 
elemental, savage region where we cannot 
make the accustomed emotional responses 
and are kept perplexed and frustrated. Yes, 
say the disciples, Lawrence has created a new 
world. It is an achievement of genius. But 
we may perhaps still be sceptical. Granting 
the novelty of the creation, we may still 
doubt its value. The dark god is by defini- 
tion irrational and indefinable; his doings, 
as recorded by Lawrence, are not therefore 
necessarily the product of a higher insight. 
The subliminal uprushes of Lawrence’s 
characters may be the intuitions of a seer; 
they may also be the phantasies of a romantic 
dreamer with a psychosis. They may indeed 
throw light less on the character than on 
Lawrence. Shakespeare, in the sleep-walking 
scene, wrote a masterpiece of objective in- 
sight into other minds. In Lawrence’s works 
can we find a single similar scene? Do we 
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ever really look into the mind of anybody 
but Lawrence? 

The narrowness of Lawrence’s interests js 
noteworthy. Even his treatment of sex is 
narrow. Love between parents and children 
is seldom described and usually perverse. Of 
course that idealizing of the loved object 
which is the age-old activity of normal poetic 
spirits is to him anathema. For one who 
talks so much of living the instinctive life 
Lawrence shows a surprising lack of interest 
in those instincts connected with sex which 
lead a man to desire a family, to cherish as 
well as lust after a woman, to adore his 
children. And for one who seeks “fulfilment” 
so ardently, he seems totally to overlook the 
fact that normal women feel their lives un- 
fulfilled unless they have had, not lovers, 
but babies. 

And in certain general qualities usual in 
great writers he is deficient. In the travel 
books and free-verse poems he seems more at 
ease and objective than in the novels, and 
at times is even whimsical. But the whimsi- 
cal mood is not characteristic, and in the 
major works his intense preoccupation shuts 
out more of humour than occasional bitter 
sarcasm. And he is of course not interested 
in the world of the intellect. He can report 
the chatter of “intellectuals” about the latest 
things in art and science; but his attitude to- 
ward all such chatter is contemptuous. The 
talk of serious thinkers he seems not to 
know at all. To him, as to Ursula Brangwen 
at college, the world of books and specula- 
tion is unreal, and its inhabitants not quite 
alive. Incapable of impersonal thought, he 
could not understand it. We are reminded 
of a comment of Santayana on Browning. 
“Browning’s hero,” he writes, “because he 
has loved intensely, says that he has lived; 
he would be right, if the significance of life 
were to be measured by the intensity of the 
feeling it contained, and if intelligence were 
not the highest form of vitality.” To Law- 
rence intelligence, instead of being the high- 
est form of vitality, is its enemy. 
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But let us close by recalling Lawrence’s 
achievements. He was by nature passionate, 
sensitive, Early experience 
seemingly fixed in him a permanent dread 
of being absorbed by “smother love”. He 
rebelled therefore against all apparent causes 
of frustration, and desperately sought man- 
hood and integrity, hitting right and left 
against what seemed to him their enemies. 
He thought he found salvation in abandon- 


imaginative. 
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ment to sexual instinct. This abandonment 
led him to subtle psychological analyses of 
himself and to a pseudo-mystical worship of 
the dark god of primitive instinct. It enabled 
him to throw over his wordy and otherwise 
tiresome tales an atmosphere of feverish pas- 
sion. And it made him a prophet for those of 
our time who, as W. C. Brownell has put it, 
think themselves emancipated but are only 
unbuttoned. 

































































F ANYONE should ask you what grammar 

—English grammar—is about, ten to one 

you will reply, “the parts of speech”. If 
you are under twenty years old, you might 
go so far as to say “the eight parts of speech”. 
If you are under fifteen, you might be able 
to name the eight. Otherwise probably not. 
For many years now, these eight parts of 
speech have gone their untroubled way, con- 
stituting English grammar in the minds of 
countless children and teachers, and vaguely 
symbolizing the awful genius of grammar to 
the rest of us. They are as established as the 
multiplication table or the alphabet, with 
which they may fitly be compared. In the 
upper reaches of our rudely iconoclastic 
world of modern scholarship whispers have 
arisen, whispers against these simple idols of 
our childhood days. We are told (first by 
Bertrand Russell, I believe) that there is a 
happy land where the multiplication table is 
not so, and hence does not exist. We are told 
by any expert you may name that our Eng- 
lish alphabet i is nothing but an illogical jum- 
ble of ill-assorted aid disarranged symbols, 
which fail ignominiously to represent truly 
the actual sounds we use in speech. And we 
shall even hear, if we listen hard enough, 
rumblings and mutterings which may in time 
blow up the parts of speech. The senior gram- 
matical expert, who by the way is called a 
linguist rather than a grammarian, talks 
about something called functional grammar, 
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ESSAYS IN GRAMMAR 


III. PARTING FROM THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


by Janet Rankin Aiken 


in which the parts of speech will either dis- 
appear or suffer a sea-change. 

English speech is a pattern of pieces put 
together in every conceivable way. There 
are, however, only five different pieces in 
this pattern. We call them the sentence, the 
non-sentence, the clause, the phrase, and the 
word. All you may say or write can be 
analyzed into some one of the multitudinous 
possible combinations of these five pieces or 
units of speech. Of these five speech units, 
four—sentence, clause, phrase, and word— 
probably look familiar. The fifth, the non- 
sentence, is simply a communication made 
without using the sentence form. The name 
on a card or a shop-window, the “Hello” or 
“Good-morning” with which you greet a 
friend, the “yes” or “no” with which you an- 
swer a question, the heading on a letter, all 
are non-sentences. They communicate, but 
not by means of the sentence. Intimate or re- 
laxed conversation is very largely made up 
of non-sentences. Of course the sentence and 
the non-sentence stand alone, apart from the 
other three units, as communicators. Their 
function is to tell someone something, and, 
since they are independent units, we say that 
they perform the absolute function. They act 
only in relation to each other, not in relation 
to the words, phrases, and clauses which 
compose them. 

But what of words, phrases, and clauses 
themselves? What work or functions may 
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they perform? First and most essential, we 
have the verb-function, as the core or hub of 
the sentence mechanism. As its Latin deriva- 
tion tells us, the verb is the word. It is the 
action or assertion, the central fact of the 
message we are making into a speech pat- 
tern. An action or assertion cannot exist in 
a void. It must have a performer or origina- 
tor, and often it will have also a person or 
thing which undergoes or experiences the ac- 
tion or assertion. The first is the subject, the 
second the object or complement of the verb. 

To have a sentence at all, we must have 
subject and verb. A command like go is not 
properly a sentence; indeed, a distinguished 
German linguist has even expressed a doubt 
whether the imperative verb is really a verb 
at all, since it does not express action but 
merely desire for action or incitement toward 
action. The simplest sentence consists of sub- 
ject and verb, as birds fly, I see, John eats. 
The next simplest pattern contains subject, 
verb, and complement, as boys fly kites, I see 
a house, John is a boy. These three, subject, 
verb, and complement, are the three main or 
primary speech functions of English. Besides 
them, sentences often contain modifiers, such 
as good and high in good boys fly kites high, 
and connectives, such as and and to in John 
and James will go to the party. That’s all. 
There are no other speech functions in Eng- 
lish. If we count up we shall find six func- 
tions to go with our five units of speech. The 
six functions of English are the absolute, 
verb, subject, complement, modifiers, and 
connective. That’s all there are. Every unit 
used in any English speech pattern performs 
one or another of these functions. 

And now where do our eight parts of Eng- 
lish speech come in? One, the verb, comes in 
whole. The others are all torn apart or pieced 
together in the new arrangement. 

Take first of all the noun. Now the noun 
may be subject, complement, or modifier. It 
performs no one function. It is therefore cut 
up into three, and distributed among these 
three functions. 
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The pronoun is in the same boat. It too 
does sometimes one job, and sometimes an- 
other. It follows the noun into the three 
groups—subject, complement, and modifier. 

The adjective and the adverb are just two 
types of the modifier, and, as I confessed in 
the June BookMan, it is occasionally beyond 
my feeble powers to tell t’other from which. 
These two parts of speech are thrown to- 
gether into the modifier group. A like fate 
happens to the preposition and the conjunc- 
tion, both of which do the work of con- 
necting. 

And so we have left only the interjection, 
which as the expression of an emotional state 
is a complete communication in itself, and 
therefore constitutes a non-sentence, in the 
absolute function. 

Functional grammar thus involves a redis- 
tribution of the eight parts of speech accord- 
ing to the work they do within the sentence 
as a whole. The work done by the word, 
phrase, or clause is the important thing. No 
longer is a word by nature a noun or an 
adjective or a preposition. The same word 
may hop from one function to another with 
perfect freedom. Take as an example the 
word freezing in these five sentences: 

1. Freezing is a method of preserving. 

2. Freezing meats preserves them. 

3. Freezing water expands rapidly. 
4. Freezing! I should say not! 

5. We talked of freezing as a preservative. 

Four different functions are performed 
here by this single little word. In the first 
example it is a subject, but not in the second. 
In sentence two the subject is freezing meats, 
and freezing by itself is a verb. Next we have 
freezing as a modifier, and fourth as an ab- 
solute, a non-sentence. Finally, freezing is 
found as a complement, the object of the 
connective of. 

In Latin the parts of speech stay put, but 
not in Modern English, where change is al- 
most their law. Literally there is no word in 
Modern English which will not fit into at 
least three of our six functions, for any word 
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at all may be used as a subject by the simple 
device of saying something about it; all 
words have possible use as modifiers, and 
any word at all may be made into an ex- 
clamation (absolute function). 

This points to one advantage of the func- 
tional plan of English grammar. It is truer 
to the facts of our speech than is the parts- 
of-speech system. It allows for what is called 
functional shift, that is, the shifting of words 
from one function to another. It is also 
simpler than the older system. It does away 
with the fictitious distinction between noun 
and pronoun, of which I shall venture to say 
something more at length later on. It in- 
geniously pulls the teeth of the relative pro- 
noun, that bugbear of every victim of formal 
grammar. It consists in essence simply of five 
speech units doing six different kinds of 
work in communication. 
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How soon, or how far, this functional 
grammar may succeed in supplanting the 
parts of speech I do not know. All I am sure 
of is that traditional grammar needs supplant- 
ing in very many ways, and that I for one 
am all in favour of a new system which will 
be simpler and truer to the facts of speech. 

And then as I write I remember last Fri- 
day night, when six teachers of elementary 
grammar assembled, at my instance, to dis 
cuss this matter of functional grammar. 
These were people of intelligence and some 
learning, and for four mortal hours they 
united in jumping on functional grammar 
and all its works. It might do for experts, 
said they in effect; it might be true as true; 
but it would never do for them to teach. 
Why, how could children taught functional 
grammar pass their college entrance exami- 
nations? 
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N His volume of essays and addresses, The 

Liberal College, Dr. Alexander Meikle- 

john wrote some years ago: “We are just 
emerging from a period in which the college 
has been regarded as a part of the university 
and has been identified with the whole in 
essential attitude and spirit. But the day of 
that confusion is rapidly closing”. Dr. Meikle- 
john was, not for the first or the last time, 
unduly optimistic, Yet he had his eye on facts 
of the utmost interest to every student of 
American higher education. For the general 
movement described in my last paper was 
at no time entirely unopposed, and it finally 
provoked a definite counter-movement de- 
signed to save the undergraduate college from 
the destruction which so evidently threatened 
it. This counter-movement, though definite, 
has been largely unconcerted, and has been 
in a number of cases the outcome of a desire 
to save a particular institution, rather than of 
a concern for a particular kind of education. 
“If we don’t do something, boys, for dear 
old So-and-So, where we spent the happiest 
years of our lives, the grand old college is 
going on the rocks. It’s rocks or dough, fel- 
lows, that’s straight. Prexy says... .” “Gen- 
tlemen, I tell you solemnly, it is the writing 
on the wall. We must convince the great 
public that Blub-Blub offers unique oppor- 
tunities to the youth of our land—oppor- 
tunities that no university can duplicate— 
Opportunities, contacts, an atmosphere, a 


warmly sympathetic individual attention, al- 
ways alert and watchful, yet never obtrusive, 
never failing in discretion;—in short, gentle- 
men, we must convince the great public that 
Blub-Blub offers to aspiring youth a wisely 
directed freedom, in comfortable surround- 
ings, in close and intimate contact with repre- 
sentatives of some of our oldest and most in- 
fluential families, such as can only be achieved 
in a small college. If we should fail in this 
duty, gentlemen, our ancient college, the 
kindly mother of many children, founded in 
1819 by that devoted band of God-fearing 
pioneers, some of whose faces still live and 
even now look down upon you from the 
painted canvas. . . . But we must not, we will 
not fail. This college has an enduring mis- 
sion, which has only been intensified by the 
godless University of Fizz-Bizz.” 

In the circumstances—though not all, to be 
sure, are adumbrated by these appeals—it is 
not surprising that the effort to save the col- 
lege should have exhibited rather the tenacity 
with which institutions cling to life than any 
developments primarily interesting from the 
point of view of education. Yet ideas are hard 
to come by; and if once one is fairly caught, 
its shadow is likely to spread far. Hence it is 
that underneath the variety and confusion of 
this counter-movement one can discern symp- 
toms not only of unity, but of a common 
attempt to make the college once more the 
home of liberal education. 
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How far this attempt is conscious it is im- 
possible to say. Comparatively few members 
of faculties seem nowadays to know the 
meaning of “liberal” when it qualifies educa- 
tion. The vulgar notion that it signifies “use- 
less learning” would strike many of them as 
accurate, though they might, of course, recog- 
nize that more would have to be said for a 
complete definition. And even the most 
capable and thoughtful men are likely to be 
confused when they approach this subject. 
Professor L. B. Richardson, for example, in 
his painstaking and valuable Study of the 
Liberal College, prints these two statements, 
on successive pages: 


The college of liberal arts is an institution 
with a perfectly definite purpose—that of arous- 
ing the intellectual curiosity of the youths under 
its charge. (Page 258.) 


After all, is not the main purpose of liberal 
education the establishment in the mind of him 
who studies a proper sense of the relationship of 
the branches of knowledge, and the unity of 
knowledge as a whole? (Page 259.) 


The first statement expresses a worthy pur- 
pose. The second, in our time, raises ques- 
tions; because science points to nothing so 
definitely as to a pluralism which it is help- 
less to resolve—on which, in fact, its develop- 
ment depends. However, if Professor Rich- 
ardson’s question is to be taken, as the con- 
text suggests, simply to mean that students 
should be made aware of the artificiality of 
our divisions and subdivisions of the field of 
knowledge, into departments and “courses”, 
this too is an unexceptionable, an important 
object; and it will be agreed that both pur- 
poses should be achieved in a successful liberal 
education. But the two purposes are not 
identical; they cannot each be “the main pur- 
pose”. And neither of them is, in fact, more 
than an incidental benefit to be expected from 
liberal education. 

It is quite clear, indeed, that Professor Rich- 
ardson was hazily groping for a satisfactory 
definition which our present organization of 
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studies nowhere suggests. His constructive 
proposals are, it seems to me, an extraordina- 
rily mixed lot, sufficiently demonstrating in 
themselves the impossibility of reforming our 
colleges as they now are into institutions of 
liberal study. But amongst them is one which 
has been taken up in a great many colleges 
in recent years, and which is in some danger 
now of being regarded, not exactly as a pana- 
cea, but as an easy way of pacifying critics. 
This is the so-called honours course. By 1925 
such courses had been established in 93 col- 
leges, and the number at that time appeared 
to be rapidly increasing.* A very large major- 
ity (75 in 1925) simply impose additional 
work to be completed by candidates for spe- 
cial honours. The only interesting change 
made by these colleges, accordingly, lies in 
their bare recognition that they have a re- 
sponsibility, with respect to their best stu- 
dents, which they are not fulfilling through 
the course of study hitherto provided. It can- 
not be said that they are meeting the re- 
sponsibility merely by adding more of the 
same thing. 

The case is different, however, with the 
minority (18 in 1925) where candidates for 
special honours, usually at the conclusion of 
their second year in college, are excused from 
the ordinary requirements and classes, and— 
to quote President Aydelotte—enter “a spe- 
cial honours course, based not on the quan- 
titative credit-hour system, but more upon the 
English plan of individual work through a 
period of ... two years in preparation for 
a group of comprehensive examinations. . . . 
There is nearly everywhere provision for giv- 
ing them individual supervision and instruc- 
tion. .. . The honours student has his work 
outlined for him not in terms of what he 
must do but in terms of what he must know. 
Instead of taking courses he studies a subject. 
He must (with what assistance he can get) 


* Honours Courses in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by President Frank Aydelotte. Second Ed., Rev. 
Bulletin of the National Research Council, Vol. 10, Pt. 
2, No. 52 (April, 1925). 
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organize his materials, set his own tasks, find 
out and strengthen his own weaknesses, de- 
velop his own strong points, and, in general, 
take the responsibility for his own salvation”. 
In at least two colleges, moreove arth- 
more and Wells—salvation depends upon the 
verdict of examiners drawn “from outside the 
institution who have had no connection with 
the teaching”.* 

Evidently this plan of study is bound to be 
liberalizing in important ways. It places a 
real responsibility on the student which de- 
mands constantly through a long period the 
exercise of judgement. Mistakes will be made, 
time will be wasted, says some wiseacre. Ex. 
actly. And only through the opportunity to 
make mistakes will students, if they are ca- 
pable of learning at all, come to avoid them 
intelligently, to order their time sensibly, to 
work responsibly, to develop into capable, 
thoughtful men and women. Further, the 
supervision required by this plan is most 
likely to assume the form of criticism, and 
the give-and-take of critical discussion must 
itself valuably help to educate the judgement. 
Thus the different elements of the plan each 
reinforces the natural effect of the others— 
the final comprehensive test giving a serious- 
ness to the whole course not otherwise at- 
tainable. It emphasizes, most strongly, the 
fact that knowledge, not the performance of 
a routine, is essential to success; while it also 
emphasizes the fact that the course of study 
is an organic whole, closely related in its parts, 
none of which can be got up and disposed of 
in isolation from the others. The plan, finally, 
has the great virtue—from the viewpoint of 
liberal education—of strongly impelling sev- 
eral departments to come together in the con- 
struction of a unified course which includes 
the artificially narrowed fields of each. 

The contrast this affords with methods of 
undergraduate instruction now prevalent can 

* Whether or not this is am unmixed good is dis- 
putable; but there can be no doubt that all examina- 


tions should be made an institutional responsibility with 


some members of the board drawn from outside the 
college. 
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scarcely be appreciated save by those in the 
know. It must be added, however, that the 
honours course is not likely to make for 
itself a real place in our colleges. It has at- 
tracted much attention and attained a 
certain prestige which has brought a consider- 
able number of institutions to establish some- 
thing to which they might give the name. 
Doubtless it is a benefit that these institutions 
have thus been forced into acknowledging 
that their normal course of study is suitable 
only for mediocre students. But real honours 
courses have been set up, as was said above, 
in only a few colleges; and in some, at least, 
of these they have come into being not be- 
cause of any change of heart or dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing state of affairs felt gen- 
erally by the faculty, but because of the perti- 
nacious insistence of one or two teachers or 
administrators. In these instances the reluc- 
tant consent of the majority was finally given 
in order to be rid of the question, and partly 
because of the conviction that the plan would 
kill itself in operation. It is consequently the 
less surprising that, where real honours 
courses exist, they have attracted but few stu- 
dents. The honours to be won are thought to 
be empty. They do not have the powerful 
support of keen public interest, or that which 
would be afforded by their definitely opening 
the way to some valued career; and when in 
addition they are tacitly or even openly dis- 
paraged by members of the faculty, students 
are likely to conclude that “college life” in its 
fulness is preferable. No figures are available, 
but from private inquiry I hazard the guess 
that not more than two percent of the stu- 
dents in the eighteen colleges with real hon- 
ours courses have hitherto taken advantage 
of the opportunity offered them. Everything 
that an observer from a distance can learn 
goes to indicate that the honours work at 
Swarthmore is a genuine success; but every- 
thing that can be learned equally suggests 
that this success is not likely soon to be du- 
plicated in more than one or two other insti- 
tutions. 
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On the other hand, the four-course plan at 
Princeton, which is only a timid and half- 
hearted approach to the plan of study em- 
bodied in real honours courses, seems to be 
firmly established and to be yielding the 
benefits expected from it, some of which are, 
as far as they go, genuinely liberalizing. And 
this success seems to be due, not at all to the 
fact that the plan is a timid compromise, but 
to the fact that it is not optional. Experience 
at Princeton, in other words, suggests that 
the weakness of honours courses lies not in 
the plan of study they embody, but largely 
in the ill-judged attempt to give them a place 
and sanction in the college such as they have 
in England, but decidedly unsuitable to 
present conditions in America. I say “largely”, 
because there is another important factor. 
Throughout education the crucial point is the 
teacher. Dr. Meiklejohn told the truth ex- 
actly when he wrote: “There is nothing more 
futile than the attempt to teach liberal cul- 
ture by means of teachers who are not lib- 
erally educated”.* Yet that is what, for the 
most part, when we make the attempt at 
all, we now do. But nothing can be clearer 
than the fundamental fact that if liberal edu- 
cation is to become a real possibility in Amer- 
ica we shall have to make our teachers as we 
go. It is a grave but not insoluble problem. 
The same necessity arose during the Renais- 
sance, and was met. It can be met again;— 
though I venture to think that it cannot be 
met by the importation of missionaries from 
Oxford. 

Even at Swarthmore and at Princeton, 
however, though real progress is being made 
towards the integration of work, the irre- 
ducible evils of the elective system remain— 
and elsewhere those evils are magnified. The 
free-elective system as it once flourished at 
Harvard and thence spread through the 
country has practically disappeared from the 
undergraduate college. Few things could be 
more soberly instructive than the contrast 
between President Eliot’s complacent satis- 


* The Liberal College, p. 165. 
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faction with this system, as late as 1908,* 
when his University Administration was pub- 
lished, and the disastrous experience of its 
effects which had caused its abandonment 
everywhere even before his death. It must be 
said, however, that talk about abandonment 
of the system is often misleading. Eliot 
pointed out in University Administration that 
freedom of choice, though designed to be 
complete, was in practice restricted from the 
beginning at Harvard, because advanced 
“courses” could not be elected unless the ap- 
propriate elementary “courses” had previous- 
ly been taken. The general rule now is that 
the “courses” of the first two years are largely 
prescribed, with a small number of alterna- 
tives provided to allow both for variations in 
the preparatory course and for free entrance 
to all the “majors” of the last two years. And 
in these years students are required to elect 
a number of “courses” falling within some 
one department. This constitutes the “major” 
subject, and may comprise—so various are 
the regulations of different colleges—any 
number from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
all the student’s upperclass “courses”. The re- 
mainder may be freely elected as fancy may 
dictate, subject only to the restriction that 
certain advanced “courses” may not be chosen 
without due preparation for them, The plan 
is designed to ensure a minimal coherence of 
the total course of study, and also a consid- 
erable acquaintance with some one subject. 
The subject, however, may be anything or 
nothing—psychology, classics, English litera- 
ture, geology, art and archaeology, mathe- 
matics, anthropology, sociology, what not— 
and in no two institutions is the list of de- 
partments likely to be just the same or, at 
any rate, to mean just the same things. In 
some colleges a strenuous effort has been 


* As late as 1930 the venerable Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer went even further than, as far as I know, 
Eliot ever went in support of the elective system. In 
his article in Contemporary American Philosophy he 
unequivocally claimed divine sanction for it: “Our 
Father in heaven had been using the elective system long 
before we discovered it.” 
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made to keep the number of departments 
down, and, likewise, to keep down the num- 
ber of “courses” offered by each department. 
In others, the greater number, an uncon- 
trolled ambition has apparently prevailed to 
multiply departments and “courses” to the 
utmost. Equally in either case, however, a 
very considerable amount of free election re- 
mains the rule, and with it, as a necessary 
accompaniment, the credit-hour system. 
Hence it can only be said that the free- 
elective system has everywhere been more or 
less modified, and shorn of some of its worst 
possibilities. 

That the change is real and important I 
should be the last to deny, but it is equally 
important to understand just what it comes 
to. It is simply an effort to compel students 
to derive from the elective system those bene- 
fits which it was originally designed to pro- 
duce. The breakdown of the American high 
school—under an impossible weight of num- 
bers, politics, and teachers from the schools 
of education—floods the colleges with help- 
less, lazy, ignorant youths, scandalously un- 
prepared for further education. Hence the 
first two years of the modern college course 
are largely consumed in an attempt to make 
good the deficiencies of the lower schools. But 
the vast majority of students at the end of 
their second year in college are still almost 
completely unfitted to enter into the univer- 
sity work of their third and fourth years. 
Their teaching hitherto has been of the kind 
designed for children, and if it has succeeded 
in nothing else it has at least succeeded in 
preserving in them beyond the due time the 
intellectual and moral qualities of children. 
Chiefly their desire is just to get through 
college, obtaining, if possible, some easy vo- 
cational training on the way. And of course 
they all are after “college life”; and a con- 
siderable number hope to form advantageous 
social connections. Hence it has become 
necessary to impose the requirement of a 
“major” subject in order to prevent the aim- 
less dissipation of the upperclass years, and 
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to force the student’s program into conform- 
ity with the university ideal of specialism. 
But the “major” subject is freely elected by 
the student, just as are individual “courses” 
—and it may be, as was said above, almost 
anything. Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the college—though identified as closely as 
possible in the upperclass years with the uni- 
versity—is still called an institution of liberal 
study, and in view of the fact that liberal 
education is general education, the opposite 
of specialism, it is also required that the 
“courses” chosen beyond those necessary to 
constitute a “major” be scattered in other 
fields of study. The idea long prevailed in 
some quarters, of course, that a gentleman 
was one with a varied range of accomplish- 
ments not possible to a “professional”—the 
latter being compelled, in order to attain the 
requisite skill in some one activity, to sac- 
rifice everything else. This idea resulted from 
a process of degeneration, not unusual in the 
sphere of ideas, from the Renaissance con- 
ception of the gentleman. And it was but a 
short step from it to the identification of the 
gentleman with the dilettante; from which in 
turn arose our present-day requirement that 
every college graduate must be a smatterer as 
well as a beginning specialist. 

The outcome is not a liberal education. Yet 
the modified elective system demanded some 
notice here because, though changes have 
been made for various reasons in pursuance 
of the attempt to please everybody a little, 
some of the changes have been motivated by 
the desire to make the American college 
again an institution of liberal study. And in 
a few colleges, probably not so many as a 
dozen, where modification has gone furthest 
and has been accompanied by radical changes 
in methods of study, intelligently designed 
to place responsibility where it belongs, some 
at least of the students are actually securing 
important elements in a liberal education. 
But even in these institutions, and in the 
vast majority much more, the unescapable 
evils of the elective system vitiate whatever 
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is attempted. Free election in the university 
—that is, freedom of choice in the pursuit of 
medicine, law, or any of the subjects offered 
for study in what is now called the graduate 
school—is natural, necessary, and good. But 
free election, whether of subjects or of 
“courses”, in the liberal college is an anomaly 
which at once opens the door to the con- 
fusion and failure discussed in my earlier 
papers. 

Dr. Flexner, to be sure, and many with 
him, think they think otherwise. It is very 
difficult, in attempting to state it, to be sure 
that one does full justice to the position of 
Dr. Flexner, whom I select as altogether the 
best representative of this view. The difficulty 
perhaps arises from the ambiguous nature of 
the view itself; but, at any rate, Dr. Flex- 
ner’s idea is, not that any subject, but that 
any “important” or “valuable” subject, stud- 
ied, not with the object of acquiring a tech- 
nique for practical use, but for its own sake, 
is genuinely liberalizing. And certainly this 
may be true—so true that one may go fur- 
ther, as others do, and as indeed one must, if 
one goes this far. I have admitted in my last 
paper that any hobby, that golf, or even 
philately, if pursued for its own sake, may be 
genuinely liberalizing. It cannot be denied. 
But can it be liberalizing enough? That, of 
course, is the real question. Will stamp-col- 
lecting, if carried to its utmost extremity, 
reward its devoted victim with a liberal 
education? 

Dr. Flexner would have answered “Yes” 
eight years ago when he published A Modern 
College. The argument in that monograph 
was masked by its application to “useful sub- 
jects”, but it fits the case. “There are nowa- 
days many types of cultivation,” Dr. Flexner 
wrote; “there is no way of arranging them 
serially on the basis of a relative importance; 
in a world in which all are essential, nothing 
is to be gained by the attempt.” And, suit- 
ably to the particular aspect of the subject 
then engaging him, he quoted Burton of Chi- 
cago as one who was successfully engaged in 
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resolving “the old antithesis between bread 
and butter education and education of the 
cultural type”. “ ‘It has long been a favourite 
theory of mine,’ says Professor Burton, ‘that 
agriculture could be made one of the most 
cultural in the whole range of studies, and 
an agricultural school a centre of a very high 
type of culture... . But if this is true of 
agriculture, is it not also true of many other 
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occupations? 

“It has long been a favourite theory of 
mine...” Yes, it is fatally easy to indulge 
in day-dreams of this type. The just not im- 
possible college!—more usually, the just not 
impossible she! But certainly, if the dream- 
college of agriculture ever became an em- 
bodied fact, its work would be enormously 
wasteful, and it would resemble the kind of 
elementary school of which, as Dr. Flexner 
somewhere tells, one pupil complained to 
his father, saying: “At that school they don’t 
really work when they work, and they don’t 
really play when they play”. I do not say 
that the dream is utterly chimerical. It is in 
fact possible that our philatelist, for example, 
would be led on to the study of inks and 
papers, and thence to chemistry; would be 
led on to the study of engraving and print- 
ing processes, and thence to physics; and 
would be led on to the study of the history 
of the post office, and thence to political and 
social history; and perhaps to the history of 
writing, and so ultimately into archaeology. 
Languages, also, not a paltry two or three, 
but dozens, might be learned as a necessary 
means of coming to know the stamps ex- 
pertly and of following out the inquiries sug- 
gested by them. And it is possible that our 
philatelist might be led in time to reflect, 
seriously, systematically, and fruitfully, upon 
the meaning of his varied knowledge, and so 
might come to be liberally educated. 

But is this likely? Is it not rather true— 
and true from the necessity of the case— 
that as we have with the growth of special- 
ism multiplied subjects and “courses” in the 
college, we have progressively narrowed 
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them, taking pains to avoid overlapping, so 
that the character of our studies has grown 
more and more opposed to the kind Burton 
dreamed of? We fancy any subject can be 
made “cultural”; hence we admit every sub- 
ject to the curriculum with the intention of 
suiting everybody—and find that actually we 
have brought about the disintegration of the 
college and, worse, have made it a source of 
infection spreading disease to every part of 
the university. President Macmillan tells of 
a “visitor from overseas, here to study our 
educational methods”, who “reported on his 
departure that there were two things in par- 
ticular that had impressed him. The first was 
the great amount of attention we give to the 
opinions and wishes of our students, and the 
other how little we do for them”. Acknowl- 
edging the justice of this comment, President 
Macmillan adds that “of course there is a 
causal relation between the two. We are tre- 
mendously concerned about what the stu- 
dents wish, make love to them all the time, 
and give them practically all they ask for, 
whereas if we knew our business we ought 
to lay before them a program vastly superior 
to anything they can propose”.* 

This is obviously true, and Dr. Flexner 
now agrees with it whole-heartedly; yet at 
the same time he still insists, not that any 
subject, but that any “important” or “valu- 
able” subject studied for its own sake is not 
only liberalizing, but sufficiently so to afford 
an adequate liberal education. He does not 
tell us, though, how one is to distinguish an 
“important” subject from an unimportant 
one, nor how the study of economics, for 
example, or of geology, will of itself flower 
into a liberal education. And he does not 
because in fact he cannot. This is indeed the 
grave weakness of his excellent book, as it 
is the weakness of his earlier work. And it is 
just the weakness to be expected in one who 
was himself trained up by the methods of 
German higher education and who has given 


* Article in The Effective College, edited by R. L. 
Kelly, 1928. 
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the German university system his unqualified 
and uncritical approval. For the Germans 
have tended to secure a high level of expert- 
ness in al! of the sciences—and this of course 
is a very important achievement—but they 
have purchased it at the expense of their 
humanity. It was notorious in the early years 
of the present century that Germans seemed 
to be as deficient in common sense as they 
were expert in science and exact scholarship, 
and it was, almost as generally recognized 
that this one-sidedness had begun seriously 
to undermine the universities. A sound sense 
of values was being lost, work was becoming 
increasingly trivial in quality, and the only 
important factor in much of it was its cor- 
rectness of method. In other words, until 
everything was suddenly altered by the pro- 
found shock of war, it seemed evident that 
the German universities were following es- 
sentially the same downward path that our 
own have followed—and for the same rea- 
son. Many conditions in the two countries 
were different, so that a superficial or preju- 
diced observer might easily be deceived; but 
the serious decline of German scientific and 
scholarly work was a matter of common talk 
and of grave concern amongst American 
apostles of Wissenschaft during the ten years 
preceding 1914; and concerning the fact there 
is ample proof in many of our university 
libraries, in German dissertations published 
during that period. 

And evidently decline had set in, in both 
countries, for the reason mentioned in my 
last paper in the discussion of Wissenschaft. 
Wissenschaft includes as of its essence a rig- 
orous specialism, or it is nothing. But this 
means that it cannot develop from itself gen- 
eral standards of value. Science and scholar- 
ship in their several divisions can and do 
develop standards governing methods, or 
techniques—but this is something very dif- 
ferent, which provides no safeguards against 
triviality. On the contrary, to judge from ex- 
perience, this limitation actively encourages 
the descent to triviality. And it also does 
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something far worse. The specialist gua spe- 
cialist is the willing slave of his subject, bind- 
ing himself wholly to its service and follow- 
ing whithersoever it leads. But thus inevit- 
ably he will become transformed. In so far as 
he is a mere specialist he will become a mis- 
sionary, a propagandist, and he will, with the 
deepest conviction and the best of intentions, 
begin to judge all things solely from the 
angle of his specialized knowledge, and by 
its standards, which were devised for an en- 
tirely different purpose and have no validity 
beyond the rigidly delimited sphere and pur- 
pose for which they were devised.* This is 
the consequence predicted by Mark Pattison 
in his essay on Oxford Studies. “If you are 
not prepared”, Pattison wrote, “with the true 
and all-comprehensive method, you must ex- 
pect to see a partial, hasty, one-sided, super- 
ficial philosophy spring up; for philosophy 
there will be, if there is knowledge at all.” 
The prediction has been abundantly, cruelly 
fulfilled; and it has been fulfilled not only in 
such flourishing phenomena as Menckenism, 
and the cheap philosophy of some of our 
weekly reviews, and the New Thought—one 
of whose leaders seriously promises to “make 
us all Dollarative where we were merely 
Centsitive before’—but, far more disquiet- 
ingly, it has been fulfilled in our universities. 
And the truth is that the more thorough our 
specialism becomes, the more certain are we 
to have in the persons of our most deeply 
dyed specialists a race of bigots and quacks. 

Dr. Flexner is not now blind to this truth 
—it is precisely the burden of his Universities 
that “a sound sense of values has not been 
preserved within American universities”— 
and he admirably provides a place for the 
philosophic critic in his ideal university, and 
recognizes that for the sake of science itself, 


*No man forgets his original trade: the rights of 
nations, and of kings, sink into questions of grammar, 
if grammarians discuss them.—Dr. Johnson. 

A professor of sociology in one of our largest and 
most highly developed universities once stated in my 
presence that higher education was, in his opinion, pri- 
marily an opportunity for the spread of propagandas. 
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for the sake of specialism itself, and those 
useful things the expert can do for us, quite 
as much as for our own sakes, we need lib- 
eral education. But how it is to be obtained 
he has really no idea. What he primarily 
values is expertness, and what he really 
knows is how to secure it and maintain it— 
and this is excellent—but concerning the lib- 
eral education without which expertness is 
bound in the end to be a curse he is hazy, in- 
consistent, jejune. He says glibly that the 
cure for the diseases of specialization is more 
specialization, like the people who say that 
the cure for a sick democracy is more democ- 
racy. He thinks the liberally educated man is 
practically identical with the cultivated man, 
and points out—what in itself is true, and a 
truth much in need of emphasis today—that 
many things cannot be directly taught, and 
that for cultivated men we need more homes 
which are centres of cultivation and more 
actively cultural influences in our communi- 
ties. He thus thinks a liberal education will 
tend to take care of itself, will come of itself, 
as our high schools are gradually improved, 
and as the influences of home and commu- 
nity gradually become better, and as the 
mind is more rigorously trained in the 
better universities we so badly need. He 
falls back, indeed, repeatedly in Univer- 
sities on the theory that the mind is made an 
efficient instrument for general purposes by 
the discipline of specialized study, whatever 
the subject. There is some truth in this, but 
not enough to prevent it from being what 
Professor Whitehead calls it,* “one of the 
most fatal, erroneous, and dangerous concep- 
tions ever introduced into the theory of edu- 
cation”. It deserves this condemnation be- 
cause it requires that the mind be conceived 
as a passive instrument which may be sharp- 
ened for future use, like a knife. But, as Pro- 
fessor Whitehead says, “the mind is never 
passive; it is a perpetual activity, delicate, 
receptive, responsive to stimulus. You cannot 
postpone its life until you have sharpened it”. 


*In The Aims of Education and Other Essays, 1929. 
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And this means that it makes a vital differ- 
ence what is taught, as well as how it is 
taught, and that there is always a best sub- 
ject or group of subjects for any given pur- 
ose. If we cannot find the best subject, that 
is probably because we have not been sufh- 
ciently concerned to define the purpose. 

I think manifestly this is the case with Dr. 
Flexner; and full support for this conclusion 
could be derived, were it necessary, from his 
own earlier writings, in which he has con- 
sistently taken the position that choice of 
the right subject-matter is of fundamental 
importance, for all those purposes with which 
he has seriously been concerned. His strength 
and weakness appear startlingly, in fact, in 
one passage in his Universities where he lays 
bare his real interest and shows to what point 
it leads him. His admiration for Oxford and 
Cambridge men is both discriminating and 
generous. They are “cultivated gentlemen”, 
he says, “who can think and write and act, 
and who have thus far been singularly ade- 
quate to the practical situations in which the 
Englishman with his far-flung interests 
sooner or later finds himself. Thus they have 
made the men who have created the provin- 
cial universities, who have governed England 
and the Dominions honestly, efficiently, and 
like gentlemen. And these men are distin- 
guished by the possession of a certain sanity, 
which, to be sure, may in part be the product 
of social and political experience, but is as- 
suredly in part due to the type of education 
that the English receive in school and col- 
lege”. Nevertheless, he thinks that Oxford 
and Cambridge are mistaken in their aim. 
The type of education which produces these 
admirable men is centered, he says, upon 
“the formation of character”, and he “won- 
ders, not whether character and manners are 
unimportant, but whether, like cleanliness or 
clear speech, they may not now be more or 
less taken for granted. Persistent emphasis on 
what has been so strongly established as to 
be an obvious, essential, and characteristic 
national trait tends to distract attention from 
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something else—the increased need of intel- 
ligence in the affairs of life—personal, politi- 
cal, social, economic”. 

I shall not waste words over the extraordi- 
nary naiveté of this. Goldsmith, who could 
think, though he could not act wisely, was 
far nearer the truth when he wrote: “It is 
easy to be a deep geometrician, or a sublime 
astronomer, but very difficult to be a good 
man”. That, indeed, the formation of char- 
acter can never be taken for granted, as 
something which will care for itself, is a 
truth as well authenticated as any known to 
man; and, if other evidence were lacking, it 
is a truth sufficiently proved by Dr. Flexner’s 
own examination of American universities. 
Yet this is not to say that the formation of 
character should be the concern of the uni- 
versity, as Dr. Flexner uses the word. It 
should be possible to take that for granted in 
the graduate school and in the schools of law 
and medicine—but this is merely one way of 
saying that liberal education is a fundamental 
prerequisite to entrance into university work, 
and that it is as perilous to neglect it or 
slight it as it is to neglect or slight the 
graduate schools. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Flexner 
now sets a high value on those results of 
liberal education which he understands, and 
clearly sees our need of them; but it is equally 
plain that liberal education is one thing, and 
that university work is another; and that the 
attempt to combine them leads only to con- 
fusion harmful, and in the long run destruc- 
tive, to both—leads in fact to just the condi- 
tions of which he himself so justly complains. 

Moreover, it is exactly this that an increas- 
ing number of men have come to recognize. 
They see the inevitably dispersive, “atomis- 
tic” character of the elective system. They 
see that even when election is restricted rig- 
idly to subjects which, once chosen, commit 
the student to a prescribed course, the evil 
is not remedied. For though this may secure 
coherent intellectual training to the indi- 
vidual, it also relegates him to a class—a 
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class of human-looking instruments fashioned 
and sharpened for a particular purpose. And 
they see that no true society can be main- 
tained when its members all have different 
and largely unrelated backgrounds, and de- 
rive their standards chiefly from their own 
restricted fields of knowledge. For men will 
have standards, cannot live without them, 
and must derive them from their own ex- 
perience. But the points of real contact pos- 
sible under these conditions are severely lim- 
ited. Sports, matters of food and drink, 
personal gossip, automobiles—these are the 
things on which we have to fall back. And it 
is not merely social intercourse which is 
reaching new low levels of vulgarity and 
vacuity amongst us, but all that goes with it 
to make up—if I may so put it—that portion 
of life for which we live. By a too exclusive 
effort after a narrow expertness in many 
directions—useful by and large only as a 
means to a higher development of civilization 
—we are in danger of becoming a race of bar- 
barians, losing precisely the thing for which 
we thought we had been making specially 
noble exertions. Hence it is that, as President 
Frederick J. Kelly writes in his very useful 
book, The American Arts College, “For pur- 
poses of general culture, the demand for 
some method of avoiding the evils of free 
electives other than by the expedient of group 
requirements is manifesting itself in many 
places. There is a feeling that students need 
a ‘common intellectual world’ ”, 

This feeling is, of course, a feeling that 
students need liberal education, an essential 
part of which is the formation of a true so- 
ciety of free men, which cannot come into 
being except in so far as its members do have 
a “common intellectual world”. What is be- 
ing done in response to the feeling? The 
growing conviction that something must be 
done is itself not unimportant, but the ca- 
pacity of the American college to return to 
liberal education can only be measured by 
its performance. And in this instance per- 
formance must be rated low indeed. For the 
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response of the college is simply a new re- 
quired course for entering students—the “ori- 
entation course”. The general character of 
the institution remains exactly what it was, 
save for the addition of a new element to 
make it even more heterogeneous. And what 
is an “orientation course”? For answer I will 
quote a statement by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research of the Ohio 
State University, Professor W. W. Charters: 


The functions of such courses are three in 
number. In the first place, as the title indicates, 
they help the college freshman to orient himself 
in the world of knowledge when he is begin- 
ning his college course and is bewildered by 
the hundreds of courses that claim his interest. 
In the second place, they serve as an apéritif; the 
student learns of the possibilities of further 
work in a wide range of departments, and his 
appetite is whetted. In this sense they consti- 
tute equipment for educational guidance. In the 
third place, when orientation courses are ade- 
quately prepared they give just the overview of 
which we have spoken. The builders of these 
courses “splash at a ten-league canvas with 
brushes of comet’s hair”, and the students se- 
cure the satisfying picture of the grandeur of 
human genius. In preparation for seeing life 
steadily they on this occasion see it whole. 


There are, Professor Charters says, several 
ways in which the subject-matter of these 
courses may be organized: “For instance, one 
course might seck to show man’s conquest of 
nature and in consequence treat the great dis- 
coveries of the ages; another might empha- 
size the romance of knowledge and lay stress 
upon the spectacular products of the game of 
thinking; and still another might be inter- 
ested in delineating the services of the fields 
of knowledge in furthering modern human 
welfare”.* 

Unfortunately, I am afraid these two 
passages adequately describe what is being 
done. I cannot pretend to an exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with this new field of activity, 

* Both passages are quoted from an article in Higher 


Education in America, edited by President R. A. Kent, 
1930. 
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because, alas, life is short. But I have read 
several of the text-books prepared for the 
“orientation course”, and it is not too much 
to say that they are uniformly of the char- 
acter to be expected from Professor Charters’s 
words—that they are, in fact, uniformly 
anti-educational. The best of those I am 
familiar with is a large volume entitled The 
Making of the Modern Mind, by Professor 
John Herman Randall, jun’r. One cannot 
doubt the conscientious industry of the au- 
thor, nor the sincerity of his attempt, “by 
entering sympathetically into the thought of 
the past, to make the thought of the present 
more intelligible”. Nor is this attempt entirely 
unsuccessful. Nevertheless, taking it as a 
whole, the book can only be described as 
tendentious. It is an effort—the more vicious 
because it is at least in part an unconscious 
effort—to load the dice, to teach the boys and 
girls what to think. 

Predigested foods may have a legitimate 
place in the modern diet, but predigested 
thought and liberal education are irrecon- 
cilably opposed to each other, because the 
latter is designed to enable men and women 
to resist propagandas, to hold them up to the 
light and examine them, and to judge them 
fairly for what they really are. Liberal edu- 
cation is in part a rigorous course of training 
in the art of critical thought, and should 
bring students to the point where they may 
see for themselves how the modern mind has 
come to be what it is—or rather the many 
differing modern minds—and where they 
may see for themselves the inevitable super- 
ficiality, the inevitable mistakes and limita- 
tions, the inevitable bias of such a book as 
Professor Randall’s. One of the serious prob- 
lems of our time, within our colleges and 
universities quite as much as outside of them, 
is the prevalence of masked propagandas. An 
important reason for this has been mentioned 


above; and it is, indeed, an evil apparently 
inseparable from a nation made up of indi- 
viduals and groups engaged wholly or chiefly 
in promoting diverse special interests. This 
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evil, however, cannot be effectively opposed 
simply by adding to the college curriculum a 
new propagandistic “course”. Such a pro- 
cedure, on the contrary, merely gives further 
encouragement to the rapidly growing cyni- 
cal belief that every utterance on every sub- 
ject is inspired by interested motives, and 
that good faith and disinterested discussion 
are absurd impossibilities. And exactly this 
is bound to be the ultimate result of handing 
to students The Making of the Modern Mind 
or any similar tendentious book. For liberal 
education, we do not want to tell students 
what they are to think; we want to famil- 
iarize them with the best that has been 
thought and said in the western world, with 
works which mark the height of human 
achievement—not with somebody’s abridge- 
ment and interpretation which may “delight- 
fully purvey third-hand misinformation”; 
and we want, on this basis of direct contact 
with the best material, of direct contact with 
the actual, unique monuments of western 
culture, to teach students how to think, criti- 
cally, soberly, judiciously, constructively. And 
this we can certainly do, and in doing it can 
give students a “common intellectual world”, 
and can train them up to become members 
of a true society of free men. But this, no less 
certainly, requires something more, and other, 
than the precious “orientation course”, 


II 


Professor Joseph Alexander Leighton, in 


his essay in Contemporary American Phi- 
losophy writes: 


Our education seems to me scrappy, sloppy, 
superficial. There is neither continuity, consecu- 
tiveness, nor coherence in the work done; con- 
sequently there is no appreciation of thorough- 
ness, nor of relationships nor meanings. The 
things learned are largely chaotic jumbles of raw 
facts (which are often not facts), retained sufh- 
ciently long in the mind to add to the sum-total 
of time credits. The time credit is the only prin- 
ciple of unification in our education. There is 
not developed any sense for generalizations, re- 
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lationships, meanings, values. Our education is 
too crassly pragmatic and episodic. 

I see no way out except by a concerted effort 
to foster cultural ideals by abandoning our cha- 
otic elective system (which is not a system) and 
establishing in the college a well-organized, co- 
herent curriculum in liberal arts, built around 
an extensive and intensive study of two great 
phases in the history of culture. 
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The justice of this severe verdict cannot be 
disputed, nor, I think, the correctness of the 
proposed solution, as far as it goes. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the college cannot go as 
far, cannot go one-half as far, as Professor 
Leighton desires. Though our need for lib- 
eral education is now widely recognized, 
though it is now seen to be an imperative 
need, for reasons of transparent cogency, and 
though much has been done in a few insti- 
tutions to show the way to it, still, the vast 
majority are inwardly quite unaffected, and 
are bound under present conditions to re- 
main unaffected. They are inwardly dis- 
solved, as I have said, and helpless. Some 
men still go about saying that the college is 
“the heart of the university”. Dr. Flexner 
himself said this nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but he says it no longer, and he is 
right. The graduate school, as he now says, 
is “the heart of the university”; and if the 
physical analogy is to be used in describing 
the college, it can only be termed a trun- 
cated body with an intact but badly function- 
ing alimentary canal. The function of this 
canal is to convert food into assimilable sub- 
stance, and this is what the remaining por- 
tion of the college is trying to do. And this 
analogy might be carried far, for the ali- 
mentary canal performs its office in the dark, 
is usually overtaxed, and is frequently faulty 
in elimination. 

Yet animals cannot do without it, and no 
more can the university do without liberal 
education. But, as I have said, if we need 
universities at all, we need real universities, 
and it is no less true that if we need liberal 
education at all we need real liberal educa- 
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tion. For the creation of real universities it 
has been proposed that, in effect, the two 
upperclass years, now so misleadingly re- 
garded as the higher portion of the college, 
be placed where they actually belong, in an 
enlarged graduate school of arts and sciences, 
or faculty of philosophy. And for the purpose 
of real liberal education I now wish to pro- 
pose a new college, preferably not an inde- 
pendent institution, but an integral part of 
the university, though entirely distinct from 
its higher schools. The new college should 
take the place of the rapidly growing army 
of so-called junior colleges, which at present 
are displacing the existing colleges, and 
which soon will do so completely if we do 
not at once create something better. At pres- 
ent these junior colleges stand as a portent 
which it is worse than foolish to ignore. But 
in no long time they will, if nothing is done 
to check their spread by means of the crea- 
tion of real colleges, become firmly estab- 
lished—because they are now meeting, 
though poorly, a real need—and they will 
thus become a grievous burden, cheapening 
and clogging our whole system of higher 
education, and barring the way to its sound 
development much as existing colleges do 
now. 

What therefore is proposed is the creation 
of a new college with a three-year course 
leading to the degree of A.B. and planned in 
accordance with the principles of liberal edu- 
cation which the preceding discussion has 
brought to light. 

It is useless to expect much from the sec- 
ondary schools, and the height of folly to 
lay down requirements for entrance into the 
new college which candidates cannot at pres- 
ent reasonably be expected to meet. Three 
definite conditions must, however, be satis- 
fied: Candidates must possess a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics through trigo- 
nometry, must have the ability to read at least 
one foreign language (ancient or modern) 
rapidly at sight, and must be able to write 
English correctly. It is safe to say that scarcely 
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one high-school graduate out of a hundred 
could now meet the second of these require- 
ments, and that scarcely one out of twenty 
could now meet the third. But unless our 
high schools are to be accounted a total loss, 
from the view-point of higher education, 
these requirements are not at all unreason- 
able, and they must be met—though, for the 
rest, the new college must be satisfied merely 
with a certificate of graduation from an ac- 
credited secondary school, public or private. 
The work of the first year should be 
planned with several related purposes in 
view. Every effort should be made to impress 
upon students the fact that with the close of 
their secondary education they can no longer 
be treated like children, but must, if they are 
to go further, educate themselves. Class- 
instruction will be necessary, but should be 
differentiated as sharply as possible from the 
kind appropriate, and necessary, in the lower 
schools. This does not mean that students 
should be plunged into lecture-courses. There 
should be some lectures, very carefully pre- 
pared, but not many. It does mean that from 
the outset students should be treated as re- 
sponsible beings, admitted to the college for 
a serious purpose; and that as the year ad- 
vances their own responsibility for the out- 
come should be made more and more evi- 
dent to them, through increased independence 
gradually accorded them in the planning and 
conduct of their work. Thus, as regards 
teaching-methods, the year should be de- 
signed to effect a complete, but not disas- 
trously sudden, transition from the ways of 
the school to the freedom of manhood. In 
content, the studies of the first year should be 
not simply, or even chiefly, prepartory to 
further work, though they can and should at 
the same time serve this purpose. They 
should provide distinctive and important ele- 
ments of a liberal education to those who 
may be unable to go beyond the first year, 
while serving as an adequate basis for thor- 
ough examination intended to determine this 
question. These requirements can be met in 
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four courses: I. A three-hour course in mathe- 
matics beyond trigonometry; II. A four-hour 
course in the elements of logic and general 
introduction to philosophy; III. A three-hour 
course in the literature of the foreign lan- 
guage offered for entrance; and IV. A five- 
hour course in English and American litera- 
ture and history. Knowledge, exact and ex- 
tensive, must be acquired through these four 
courses, but that knowledge must also be 
used, and its use must be carefully criticized. 
Hence an essential part of the work of the 
first year should be the writing of a short 
paper each week—perhaps one every three 
weeks in courses II, III, and IV. No examina- 
tions should be given until the close of the 
year, when a series of papers should be set 
constituting a rigorous test of the results of 
the year’s work, both knowledge acquired 
and power to use it. 

Only those satisfactorily passing this test 
should be admitted to the second part of the 
college course, comprehending the second and 
third years, and only after such admission 
should students be regarded as candidates 
for the degree of A.B. In the second year, 
students should be required to complete one 
three-hour course, with experimental work, 
in the elements of physics; and in the third 
year the knowledge thus obtained, with some 
supplementation if this is felt to be necessary, 
should be used as the basis for a three-hour 
course, given as concretely as possible, in the 
logic and philosophy of scientific method. 

During these years, however, the major 
portion of the student’s time should be de- 
voted to the mastery of a prescribed set of 
books, and of sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand these books in relation to their back- 
grounds, with no required formal instruction, 
but under the direction of a tutor or master 
who should, during the two years, also set 
some fifty essay-subjects connected with the 
prescribed books, and should read and criti- 
cize these essays as they are presented to 
him at weekly or frequent conferences, Con- 
ferences might be held with small groups or 
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privately with single individuals depending 
upon circumstances. 

At the conclusion of the third yéar, be- 
stowal of the degree should depend upon a 
satisfactory showing in a set of general ex- 
aminations, both written and oral, and in- 
cluding final essay-subjects. The examinations 
should be prepared and conducted by a board, 
including representatives from amongst the 
tutors, and from the faculty of the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, and also including 
members drawn from outside the university. 
Under unusual circumstances students might 
be permitted to take an additional year to 
prepare for these examinations, but the work 
required should not be beyond that which 
could normally be completed within the al- 
lotted period. No premium should under any 
circumstances be set upon additional work, 
because the primary aim throughout should 
be thoroughness and good quality, and never 
mere quantity of reading or writing. Like- 
wise, to safeguard the purpose of the course, 
no student should be permitted to enter the 
general examinations within a shorter period 
than two years from the date of his admis- 
sion to candidacy for the bachelor’s degree. 

No conditional examination should be per- 
mitted within the college, and no more than 
one repeated examination, either for admis- 
sion to candidacy or for the degree. Repeated 
examinations, moreover, should not be spe- 
cially set for that purpose; so that a student 
who failed of admission to candidacy would 
be under the necessity of repeating his first 
year’s work before making his final effort, 
and a student who failed to pass his general 
examinations would be compelled to wait for 
a year before making Ais final attempt. Stu- 
dents obtaining their degrees should be 
grouped in three classes on the basis of their 
showing in the general examinations (first, 
second, and third, or “high honours”, “hon- 
ours”, and “passed”), and the place attained 
should be inscribed on their diplomas. Those 
obtaining their degrees on the basis of re- 
peated general examinations, however, should 
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only be eligible for the third-class or “pass” 
degree, and should suffer the penalty of hav- 
ing it stated in their diplomas that they ob- 
tained this degree only upon a second at- 
tempt. If the work of examination is 
performed, as it can be and would have to 
be, conscientiously and wisely, there need be 
no fear of injustice resulting from these pro- 
posed regulations. At present there is much 
grave injustice done both to society and to 
individuals because our teachers resort to 
every conceivable expedient in an effort to 
evade their responsibilities and avoid pro- 
nouncing final sentence upon deficient stu- 
dents. It is a heavy burden which no one can 
bear with ease, but for colleges and universi- 
ties and society there are far worse perils 
which follow upon its evasion. In the new 
college this burden must be shouldered. 

What books should be prescribed to form, 
beyond the study of physics and of scientific 
method, the substance of the second part of 
the course? No agreement can be expected 
on the answer to this question. Yet the re- 
quirements are not indefinite. Failure to 
agree will arise from precisely the cause 
which has brought us where we now are— 
from the multitude of special interests, un- 
judged and bitterly resentful of judgement by 
any standards other than their own, which 
will all clamour for representation. These in- 
terests, however, must take their claims to the 
graduate school of arts and sciences, the 
home, with the other graduate schools of the 
university, of specialization. The special ob- 
ject of the new college must be a resolute 
adherence to general education. 

This does not mean, however, that students 
should be given “a little of everything”. Not 
smatterers, not collectors of miscellaneous in- 
formation, are to be trained up by the new 
college, but free men possessing “a good 
judgement or philosophical temper”. For that 
purpose the method of study here proposed 
is as important as the subject-matter; but the 
subject-matter too is vitally important, be- 
cause indisputably it makes a fundamental 
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difference what the bases of a man’s think- 
ing are. It matters little how keen a man’s 
mind may be, or how vigorously he may ex- 
ercise it, if the man is.“cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” within the narrow area of, for 
example, the contemporary scene; the man 
will remain shallow, provincial, vulgar, and 
his work in the world, whatever it may be, 
will be like him. The difference, indeed, be- 
tween an empty and ignorant man and an 
informed, educated man lies not in how 
much they know, but in what they know and 
make fully their own. “No man is the wiser 
for his learning”, said Selden, and his remark 
is profoundly true. All kinds of learning are 
necessary, and never more so than today; and 
learning, too, is necessary for wisdom—but 
not all kinds.* Yet wisdom also is necessary 
—alas, how necessary today. And no man is 
other than ignorant and empty whose hu- 
manity has not been developed by intimate 
contact with the great sources of western cul- 
ture, and whose understanding has not been 
deepened to the point where he sees for him- 
self that the constant factors in life through- 
out the history of the western world are of 
far higher import than the changing factors. 
No man, furthermore, can hope genuinely to 
develop his humanity and deepen his under- 
standing who does not centre his studies in 
philosophy. “It is the study of philosophy 
*TI will tell you, Gentlemen, what has been the prac- 
tical error of the last twenty years. .. . It has been the 
error of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an un- 
meaning profusion of subjects; of implying that a smat- 
tering in a dozen branches of study is not shallowness, 
which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not. 
.. . All things now are to be learned at once, not first 
one thing, then another, not one well, but many badly. 
Learning is to be without exertion, without attention, 
without toil; without grounding, without advance, with- 
out finishing. There is to be nothing individual in it. 
. . . All have been the victims in one way or other of 
this most preposterous and pernicious of delusions. . 
Do not say, the people must be educated, when, after 
all, you only mean, amused, refreshed, soothed, put into 
good spirits and good humour, or kept from vicious 
excesses. I do not say that such amusements, such oc- 
cupations of mind, are not a great gain; but they are 
not education. You may as well call drawing and fenc- 


ing education, as a general knowledge of botany or 
conchology.—Cardinal Newman. 
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alone”, John Burnet wisely wrote, “that can 
help a young man to approach all other 
studies aright, and can save him from the 
narrowing influence of special study. In 
many cases it can bring about a change of 
spirit almost as great as a religious conver- 
sion. It is certain at any rate that no one can 
take a place among the élite of the nation 
unless he has a philosophy of some kind, 
and it is very desirable that some guidance 
should be given to a young man in forming 
a personal view of the world for himself.’* 

Hence the following books are suggested 
for the second part of the course, not as the 
best possible group, but as forming the kind 
of group required. Only experimentation 
could enable one to determine just how many 
books could properly be included, and just 
what all of them should be: 


Plato: Phaedrus; Phaedo; Republic. 

Aristotle: Nicomachean Ethics; Politics; 
Poetics. 

Aeschylus: Agamemnon. 

Sophocles: Antigone. 

Thucydides: Peloponnesian War. 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Dante: Divine Comedy. 

Hooker: Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Book I. 

Bacon: Novum Organum, Book I. 

Shakespeare: Six Plays. 

Hobbes: Leviathan, Parts I and II. 

Milton: Paradise Lost; Samson Ago- 
nistes. 

Butler: Sermons on Human Nature; 
Dissertation on Virtue. 

Macaulay: History of England. 

Hume: Enquiry concerning the Princi- 
ples of Morals. 

Boswell: Life of Johnson. 

Wordsworth: The Prelude. 

Mill: Utilitarianism; On Liberty. 

Green: Prolegomena to Ethics. 

Pater: Marius the Epicurean. 

Arnold: Culture and Anarchy. 

* Higher Education and the War, 1917, pp. 
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Discussion of this list could of course be 
drawn out indefinitely. Some of the books 
are intended to be read rapidly, while others 
should be studied minutely; and students 
should be expected to do a very considerable 
amount of work during the summers. For 
the rest, however, I shall let the list speak 
for itself, and go on to point out that the pro- 
posed course of study requires the abolition 
of the departmental organization of our ex- 
isting colleges, and the substitution therefor 
of a less divided staff of instruction. Where 
more than from two to three hundred stu- 
dents are to be cared for, they should be di- 
vided into groups of not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty each, with senior tutors acting 
as resident masters, and with other tutors liv- 
ing—as many of them as possible—as inte- 
gral members of the groups, in accordance 
with the “house-plan” adopted nearly twenty 
years ago for the Graduate College at Prince- 
ton and now beginning to be used in the 
undergraduate colleges at Harvard and Yale. 
Urban universities with day-students to care 
for labour under a serious handicap in at- 
tempting to provide an education equivalent 
to that possible in the case of the residential 
student. Much can be done, however, to les- 
sen the difference between the two classes in 
this exceedingly important part of liberal 
education, by the provision of group-quarters 
—residential for the tutors—for study, social 
activity, and such meals as the day-students 
can manage to have in common. Equally in 
residential universities and in urban univer- 
sities the “house-plan” should bring about the 
decline and disappearance of the clubs and 
fraternities by means of which, in the lack 
of any care on the part of university officers 
for a vitally important part of their responsi- 
bilities, the students themselves have en- 
deavoured to make good the deficiency. 


Ill 


The fact deserves emphasis that the general 
plan of university organization proposed in 
these papers does not involve the sacrifice of 
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any work, now widely recognized as useful, 
which is at present being performed in our 
colleges and universities. The restriction of 
specialization to the proper schools of special- 
ized study, and the abolition of the vicious 
and ruinous interlocking of schools which is 
now the rule, would simply make it possible 
for each division of the modern university to 
perform its appropriate task well, with undi- 
vided aim and unsullied integrity. Moreover, 
the plan here proposed is really an acquies- 
cence in both of the tendencies now actually 
manifesting themselves in American higher 
education, and an attempt, in finding an un- 
restricted scope for each, to get the full 
“good” of each, and not to fall between two 
stools in some compromise bound to work 
badly and to end in defeating all objects 
aimed at. This, it is not too much to say, is 
the ignominious position we are now in, 
under the ostensible leadership of weak 
brethren who will consent to any enormity 
rather than stir up trouble, and, consequently, 
under the real leadership of “the quack, the 
technician, the clever ‘salesman’, and the 
practical man”. The reorganization suggested 
in these papers may not be the best conceiva- 
ble, but it has one incontestable merit: It 
makes no terms with these gentry—money- 
changers in the temple—who, because they 
find their profit in it, are responsible for an 
infinite amount of grievous confusion, of 
sheer pretence, and of wasted effort in our 
universities today. 

Dr. Flexner, to be sure, also makes no 
terms with these gentry—and it is one of the 
high merits of his Universities—and he does 
lay down the indispensable conditions for 
the creation of real graduate schools. But, 
without now intending so to do, he drops 
liberal education from his program—though 
without it his specialists are bound to be 
simply a curse to humanity. It is chimerical 
to expect from our high schools the improve- 
ment in their work which would be essential 
to the execution of his complete plan. But, 
even if a miracle should some day bring the 
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betterment he demands, liberal education 
would still remain wholly unprovided for. It 
is, said John Burnet in the thoughtful book, 
too little known, from which I have already 
quoted, “only in the free atmosphere of the 
university that philosophy can flourish”—not 
in the secondary schools, how much soever 
they may be strengthened and improved. 
This, I think, is self-evident; and it seems to 
me that a program of liberal education needs 
only to be drawn up to make it clear that 
the place for it is in the university. The stages 
of education are not two in number, as Dr. 
Flexner has persuaded himself, from looking 
too fixedly at the bright side—there is an- 
other side, as Burnet has shown and as the 
Germans themselves well know—of just 
what interests him most in German educa- 
tion. The stages are three—secondary educa- 
tion, liberal education, and specialization— 
and none can be omitted without disaster.* 
It will be said, doubtless, that even though 
this be true, it is ridiculous to talk of “the 
free atmosphere of the university” in connec- 
tion with such a course of study for the 
bachelor’s degree as has been outlined above. 
That course is rigid, makes no allowance for 
the infinite variations of temper, of taste, of 
ability, and the like which constitute each of 
us an unique individual, and is designed to 
mould all to an identical form. It has, at any 
rate, this appearance. But it should be re- 
membered that this is precisely the complaint 
which increasingly is being made against ex- 
isting colleges, despite the infinite variations 
in the subject-matter of the college course 
which are now possible. The elective system, 
even when greatly “modified”, has made the 
studies of the existing colleges insignificant, 
*This should not be taken to imply a condemnation 
of the Institute for Advanced Study. On the contrary, 
though the situation which requires the founding of a 
new institution rather than the strengthening of an 
older one is little less than scandalous, it does exist; and 
though the necessity of confining its scope, at present, to 
specialized graduate studies is a misfortune, it is real; 
and I think nothing less than the great undertaking Dr. 


Flexner has in hand could bring about some of the 
needed changes in our higher education. 
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unessential—save in so far as they may have 
a vocational slant—and has transferred the 
emphasis to administration, which has be- 
come so standardized that practically all 
undergraduate students everywhere in the 
United States now go through identical mo- 
tions, as in a drill, whose completion brings 
them their degrees. The present system, be- 
sides its other grave evils, gives students free- 
dom to make choices which they cannot 
make intelligently, and which they do make 
for the worst possible reasons, in the worst 
possible ways. This is the unanimous testi- 
mony of a generation of observers, so con- 
clusive that it has caused everywhere the 
“modification” of the system. 

But if the system is bad, will “modifica- 
tion” render it good? If we are serious, if 
liberal education is anything more than a 
name, can we, can the nation, afford thus to 
palter with it? Wherever we are serious in 
education, wherever we have a purpose in 
view which education is to serve, we attempt 
so to define that purpose as to make it an 
efficacious guide in the construction of a 
course of training, definite, coherent, leading 
straight to the goal. We do not often suppose 
that the course thus constructed—in the law 
school, in the medical school, in the engineer- 
ing school, in the military school—is abso- 
lutely the best thing for the purpose. There 
is nothing final about it; with changes in 
circumstances, with additions to knowledge, 
it is altered; but we do keep on trying to 
make it the best course possible at the time. 
We do not simply throw up the whole effort 
in weak despair and introduce an elective 
system. We do not conclude that the subject- 
matter of a legal education is a perfectly 
indifferent thing, that the technique of “pass- 
ing” courses is really what we are aiming at, 
and that freedom to choose the courses is the 
sporting thing to offer the student. 

No, legal education is too important to be 
made a game of in this flippant way. And 
is liberal education less important? The prob- 
lem it offers is much more difficult, but that 
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is a different thing. It is more difficult be- 
cause liberal education is the most important 
of all kinds, and because the possible ways 
of achieving some measure of its humanizing 
influence are well-nigh infinite. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that one way is as good 
as another, or that it is useless to try to dis- 
cover and cleave to the best way, or that we 
are wise to abandon the problem to irre- 
sponsible children because it is too much for 
us. On the contrary, it means that those who 
so abdicate their responsibilities while cling- 
ing to their offices deserve the worst fate that 
society can inflict upon them. They are the 
enemies of our common humanity, and they 
are doing what in them lies to destroy 
civilization. 

The program of liberal education which I 
have outlined does, then, take away from 
students a certain freedom. But the freedom 
which it takes away is a freedom which they 
do not in fact have, because it is one which 
they cannot exercise responsibly; and in re- 
turn it offers them the possibility of becom- 
ing free men—free in a true and full sense 
hardly conceivable by those who are the vic- 
tims of a merely functional training. More 
than this, it offers great freedom of a kind 
which students can exercise, and which they 
must be made to exercise if their education 
is to make them men. This it does through 
the method of study gradually introduced in 
the first year, and fully operative in the sec- 
ond and third years. This method places the 
burden of responsibility for his salvation 
upon the student, giving him the greatest 
possible measure of independence in the con- 
duct of his work, and permitting—indeed 
encouraging—the utmost flexibility of pro- 
cedure. The method of study is that proper 
to the university—not to the secondary 
school; and the freedom of choice accorded 
to the student is identical with that accorded 
to him in the other divisions of the univer- 
sity. Everybody is free to choose whether or 
not he will try to become a physician, but if 
he does so choose, the subject-matter of his 
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course of study is determined by his decision. 
It should be the same with liberal education. 

The program here proposed may not be 
the best that can be formed. It would be an 
exceedingly foolish person who could feel 
sure of that. I can only say for it that I think 
it meets the demands of the historic defini- 
tion of liberal education in terms of our 
present circumstances, knowledge, and needs. 
One of these is the demand that liberally edu- 
cated men shall form a true society. We hear 
a great deal nowadays about the social char- 
acter of life, and about the grandeur of con- 
secration to social service. No one would 
think of decrying, under present conditions, 
the services which the usually complacent 
and self-righteous experts in these matters 
chiefly have in mind. But these experts deal 
with the dregs of society and, as in other 
occupations, they tend to be subdued to the 
level of their work. They have helped to 
mechanize, cheapen, and vulgarize the mean- 
ing of society. The word needs to be rescued 
from them. What is most needed under all 
conditions and at all times is a social service 
of a much more important kind than any 
within their ken—the formation and preser- 
vation of a true society of free men. But no 
society can rise higher than the common 
level of its members’ intellectual and moral 
world. And this is the compelling reason for 
making the subject-matter of liberal educa- 
tion not alone the most enduringly signift- 
cant and valuable of the works of man, not 
alone those which deal rather with the mean- 
ing than with the circumstances of life, but 
also as far as may be possible identical for 
all who receive it. 

This involves sacrifices, of course. But so 
does our present system. The student’s time 
and capacity are equally limited in any case. 
The only difference is that at present each 
student may offer up a sacrifice not identical 
with his neighbour’s, and so may reduce by 
that much the possibility of a society of edu- 
cated men. And in order that this social 
disservice may be freely performed, the work 
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of the college has to be divided up into hun- 
dreds of little self-contained “courses”, like 
pills, and the preposterous delusion has to be 
propagated that a liberal education can be 
taken in separate doses, like pills—so many 
pills of this, that, and the other kind, so 
much “culture”. It is not so; and the patent 
fact is that the sole benefit of the present 
system accrues to the college catalogue, 
which can now, one must admit, be made to 
look very imposing and symmetrical. 


But this is a vanity with which we could 


dispense. And, before making an end, I must 
merely mention one advantage which would 
result from this act of self-denial. When 
graduates of the proposed new college pro- 
ceeded to specialized study in the higher 
schools of the university they could be 
treated, not like boys, but like men. And the 
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real graduate schools of which Dr. Flexner 
dreams could thus, and only thus, I think, 
come into being. It would, too, be possible 
to combine a year’s specialized work of a 
mature and responsible kind—which means 
an amount equivalent to at least two years 
under present conditions—with a genuine 
liberal education, in the time now required 
for the existing undergraduate course. And 
an M.A. bestowed for a coherent specialized 
course, conducted by the method here out- 
lined, and extended over two years in the 
graduate school, would become a significant 
degree, adequate for all save those who 
aimed at a university professorship or an in- 
dependent career in science or scholarship. 
And for these the Ph.D. should be reserved, 
as at once a reward and warranty of dis- 
tinguished proficiency and success in research. 


























BROADWAY IN 


ETWEEN the end of the Spring season 
and the beginning of the Fall open- 
ings in July and August, when every- 
one who can afford it goes away for the 
summer, Broadway is reduced to its travel- 
ling-salesman and summer-tourist minimum. 
The shows that survive are hardy and demo- 
cratic, and the new arrivals are rouged up 
and tricked out to seduce the baldheaded 
row. At this writing few of the proper sum- 
mer offerings have appeared, but a number 
of recent hits give promise of being able to 
last out the doldrums: melodramas, comedies 
of various kinds of lightness. 


Drama and Melodrama 


M. Bernstein is said to have called his 
new one Melo as a gesture of defiance 
against certain French critics who had been 
calling all his plays melodramas instead of 
drama proper. The original meaning of this 
word was drama accompanied by music; but 
it has come to mean with us popular drama 
of strong emotions, and at last sentimental 
drama in which the emotions are in bad 
taste. It is in this latter sense that Melo, out 
of Paris by way of Lee Shubert and A. H. 
Noods, deserves to be called melodrama. It 
was adapted by Arthur Pollock, staged by 
Marcel Varnel, and is acted by a headline 
trio: Basil Rathbone, Edna Best and Earle 
Larimore. Mr. Larimore plays a young musi- 
cian who is married to a temperamental and 
§22 
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by Francis Fergusson 








childish woman, played by Miss Best; and 
Mr. Rathbone, with his eternal dinner jacket 
and sad, distinguished face, constitutes the 
third leg of the triangle. After Miss Best 
has fallen in love with Mr. Rathbone, and 
tried to poison Mr. Larimore, she drowns 
herself in the Seine. In the unfolding of this 
tearful history M. Bernstein has provided 
each of his three principals with sure-fire 
scenes. Mr. Larimore, adoring his wife, has 
many an opportunity to be weak and charm- 
ing, and one opportunity, while trying to 
digest the poison, to be heart-rending. Mr. 
Rathbone can make love to Miss Best in the 
first act, and in a different way in the sec- 
ond; and in the third he can mope about 
her grave, and suffer in silence with Mr. 
Larimore, who suspects but cannot prove his 
wife’s liaison. 

This old-timer, which has some of the 
shameless indestructible glamour of La Dame 
aux camélias, skilfully ropes in our play- 
goers; and having impressed them with the 
authority of a Packard advertisement, it 
melts them like Rudy Vallée’s crooning, in- 
timate simultaneously with a million ears. 

Apropos of modern drama, one should 
mention the short-lived production of Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
which Mr. Tom Van Dycke presented 
short time ago. The production was neither 
so neat nor so imaginative as the Pitoeffs’ in 
Paris five or six years ago; but the acting 
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of Walter Connolly, Eugene Powers, Paul 
Guilfoyle and Eleanor Phelps was as good 
as anything the season produced. The clean, 
surgical pessimism of the play itself was like 
a disinfectant after the unappetizing stuff 
one had been seeing night after night, a large 
proportion of which I have spared the reader. 
It is really unfortunate that in spite of the 
intelligence of the actors the audience could 
not be made to feel the drama in Pirandello’s 
theme, which is after all a modern, tormented 
version of the Shakespearean “We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on”. 


The Lightness of Light Comedy 


“But do not you know, that when favours 
are conferred upon instant and tedious solici- 
tation, that they diminish in their value, and 
that both the giver loses his grace, and the 
receiver lessens his pleasure?” asks Mirabel, 
in The Way of the World, wooing the difh- 
cult Millamant; and she replies, “. . . never 
in love”. She would rather be wooed than 
won; and throughout the glittering ara- 
besques of Congreve’s play she collaborates 
with the author to lengthen the distance be- 
tween love’s beginning and love’s consum- 
mation. 

To judge by Mr. Noel Coward’s current 
hit, Private Lives, the Londoners have 
changed since 1700, and their writers of com- 
edy with them. Mr. Coward shows us four 
honeymooners in a French hotel, of whom 
the groom of couple number 1 (Mr. Cow- 
ard) and the bride of couple number 2 (Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence) are already bored with 
their new mates. They presently meet, and 
recognize each other as ex-husband and wife 
respectively. Under the influence of a Cow- 
ard song (instead of the verses of Suckling 
which Millamant quotes when amorous) 
they easily agree to elope again, and the 
lady is more eager than the man. During 
the second act they bore each other and 
vastly amuse the audience in a Paris apart- 
ment; and at last break down and fight with 
teeth and nails. At this moment the aban- 
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doned husband and wife come in, and in the 
third act they get themselves sorted out 
again. 

The difference between this comedy and 
Congreve’s masterpiece is not only the dif- 
ference between Mr. Coward and Congreve; 
nor that Congreve’s lovers fight with their 
wits and Coward’s with their feet—the very 
notion of what it is that makes light comedy 
light has changed in two hundred years. 
When Millamant says “There never yet was 
woman made, nor shall but to be cursed! 
That’s hard”, she is perhaps serious, but she 
is not larmoyante, as Mr. Coward is, when, 
in the intervals of his necking, he remarks 
that we are only worms. Mr. Coward’s plays 
all have these soft little whines in them; but 
lightness on the stage cannot be soft, it must 
be tense, like gymnastics, and it is this agility 
of the sensibility, of the mind, of the spirit, 
that distinguishes Congreve from his tiny 
heir. Congreve’s people realize the situations 
they are in; they are among thorns, but they 
are light and active there, while Coward’s 
people, to play out his geometric “situations”, 
are obliged to forget the heavy lump of their 
disgusts and bewilderments. 

This is perhaps taking Mr. Coward’s plays 
more seriously than they deserve; and in any 
case we must be grateful for the lightness he 
does have, which is the lightness of the actor 
and of the metteur-en-scéne. He and Miss 
Lawrence are as masterful and agile in their 
acting as he is gloomy and sophomoric in his 
“philosophy”. The second act, for instance, 
when nothing happens, when the two prin- 
cipals are on the stage alone, and under a 
gradually cracking restraint we are made to 
feel their amorousness getting sourer and 
sourer, is a virtuoso performance which as 
mere acting could not be better. The audi- 
ence, watching it, is uncomfortable, absorbed, 
angry, and when at last Mr. Coward and 
Miss Lawrence begin to knock over the fur- 
niture they are ready to join in with whoops 
of relieved laughter. Besides, they feel in the 
whole play a kind of lightness flatteringly 
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akin to their own: the lightness of vacancy. 
They can file out, having been diverted, but 
as divinely empty-headed as they came. 


Old Man Murphy 


The Irish are notoriously good material 
for comedy, as Mr. Patrick Kearney when he 
wrote this play, and Mr. Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble when he adapted and directed it, 
carefully remembered. The audience, Irish- 
men all, get the point also, and may probably 
be counted on to keep it going through the 
hot months. An Irish business man in a 
middle-western city changed his name from 
Murphy to Murfree to get along; but when 
he comes to run for Mayor, his betrayal of 
old Erin threatens to alienate the Irish vote. 
His old father, still called Murphy, comes 
from Ireland to help, having a flair for pol- 
itics; and there follow complications between 
him, Murfree’s snobbish wife, the “shanty 
Irish”, and Murfree’s heart-of-gold daughter. 
In the course of this development, Irish 
whisky, Irish fun, Irish quarrelsomeness and 
the ineluctable distinctions between Irish, 
Americans and Jews, are exploited with 
hilarity. 

If this play is worth seeing, it is because of 
the performances of Maire O'Neill, who 
plays a “patch” biddy, and her husband, 
Arthur Sinclair, who plays Old Man Mur- 
phy. Miss O'Neill gave one of the best 
character performances of the year in Mr. 
Gilhooley. She is not quite so good here, 
though easily the best in the cast. Mr. Sin- 
clair, at a loss in Mr. Gilhooley, understands 
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loud farce much better; and though his per- 
formance is entirely lacking in subtlety, it is 
as vigorous, sure and authoritative as could 


be desired. 
A Modern Virgin 


This new comedy by Elmer Harris is an- 
other one that gives promise of flourishing 
through the summer. As might have been ex- 
pected, the modern Virgin has a repressed 
aunt, is looking for information about the 
facts of life, and is a rebel only because peo- 
ple have said don’t to her too much. As 
one might also have predicted, the actors and 
the sets were store-bought; they run to club- 
men, pink chaise-longues, French maids, 
hunting-lodges with crossed sabres and de- 
canters, and free-loving authors. It is all the 
more surprising to find among these stale 
and sure-fire iconoclasms, these ill-assorted 
inanimate lumps of Shubert magnificence, 
Miss Margaret Sullavan a delightful and 
talented young actress, playing the leading 
role. This is Miss Sullavan’s first star part, 
and she has been unanimously and rightly 
acclaimed as a real “find”. Even the hopeless 
stupidity of the lines come alive in her read- 
ing of them; even her Whitman-out-of-True- 
Stories “prayer to life” can almost be heard 
without embarrassment as she gives it. The 
part as written is monotonous; but she man- 
ages to make it seem so varied and colorful 
that she almost persuades us something hap- 
pened on the stage. It is another example to 
prove that acting may at times become almost 
independent of author and director. 





FICTION 


31 FAMILIES UNDER HEAVEN by Georg 
Fink (LIvERIGHT. $2.50) 


Tus novel—the first work of a youth of 
twenty-seven—was published last year in 
Germany as Mich Hungert. The book won 
considerable notice. This year a second novel 
dealing with similar proletarian material, 
Hast du dich verlaufen? has appeared. Mr. 
Fink, in a letter to Die Literatur of last Oc- 
tober, states that the earlier novel is the 
direct expression of experience. One would 
infer as much. 

“I’m hungry”, the cry that opens and ends 
this autobiography of a pauper child, char- 
acterizes its dominant emotion. The ugly lit- 
tle Jew Theodore Koenig tells how he grew 
up in a Berlin slum surrounded by vice, 
filth, and misery; and we see his soft spiritual 
nature developing in these circumstances an 
aptitude for cosmic pity and helpless yearn- 
ing after beauty and love. The family felt 
the full misery of the war years and the 
deflation. They lived in an old building 
swarming with unclean humanity; and the 
stinking privy under their window is recalled 
again and again like a symbol. Teddy’s father 
was a drunken blackguard; his sister, first 
corrupted by her own father, a whore, his 
brother, a thief. His mother, after years of 
slavery at the washboard, died of cancer. At 
the close, the youth, still in his twenties but 
aged in spirit, lives on alone in the rooms 
where his mother died, though financially 
able to go elsewhere. His spirit pathologically 
bound to the poverty and misery of his child- 
hood, he seems unable to free himself from 
memory and dangerously inclined to lay 
upon himself the weight of all the suffering 
of human wreckage everywhere. 


The hunger, in fact, though at first physi- 
cal, is chiefly spiritual. Teddy’s mother, who 
had come from a good family, gave him all 
she could of her gentle breeding, and his 
love for her is the dominant passion of his 
life. Through his brilliance at school he is 
admitted to the home of a wealthy manufac- 
turer; and here he gains friendship, a love for 
great music, and hopeless love for beautiful 
women. The boy was a born mimic, and in 
cabarets he learns to express dramatically his 
yearning and his futility. Fink’s model here 
would seem to be Charlie Chaplin, but with 
the farce left out. Teddy hungers for beauty 
and love only to lose them when they seem 
in his grasp. 

This emphasis on the softer emotions is in 
marked contrast to the cold objectivity of 
traditional naturalism. The autobiographical 
method exposes the hero to the danger of 
seeming a prig, an egoist, or a mollycoddle; 
and though Fink is aware of the danger, 
Teddy Koenig, with his yearning, morbid 
temperament, does not always escape it. But 
perhaps the difficulty lies deeper. The very 
sincerity and emotion which give the novel 
its power suggest that the author is confess- 
ing his own life; and we suspect that the 
novel is really what Teddy confesses it to be, 
the effort of a neurotic to win catharsis by 
writing his troubles out. If such is the case 
it explains the author’s lack of objectivity. At 
all events the novel reads like a “human 
document” rather than a controlled work of 
art. As “human document” the novel deserves 
attention. Like Gorki, Fink speaks with an 
authentic voice about those in the lower 
depths; and like Dostoievski he maintains, 
against an environment of spiritual nihilism, 
the values of love and beauty, That they can 
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spring up from misery and evil is the posi- 
tive implication of the book. But here the 
author stops; he can see no further. “I love 
you, my sisters and brothers! Sneak-thieves, 
whores, burglars, pimps and bums. Yes! You 
are all that and still I love you. I belong to 
you because you need some one. And yet 

. . what can I do for you?” The answer is, 
Nothing. And from such an unfortunate as 
Teddy one cannot expect more. Yet more is 
necessary; and to men blessed with healthier 
nurture and more normal spirit it will seem 
possible. Probably the author will find his 
way to it in later books. 


ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


FIDDLERS’ GREEN dy Albert R. Wetjen 
(LITTLE, BROWN. $2.00) 


Tue adventures of the British sailor, Tommy 
Lawn, provide the excuse and the continuity 
for this collection of marine legends. With 
the wreck of his ship Tommy is drowned 
and awakens at the bottom of the sea. He is 
examined in navigation by the Old Man of 
the Sea and admitted finally to Fiddlers’ 
Green, the sailors’ paradise. Here he meets 
Columbus, Mother Carey, Ulysses. He looks 
into Davy Jones’s Locker. He listens to the 
incredible talk of The Man Who Flogged 
the Dolphin. The mysteries of the marine 
heaven, of which he has heard only rumors, 
are all unfolded and revealed. 

The author explains in a foreword that 
Tommy Lawn’s story grew out of the wish 
to preserve the tales he had listened to as a 
child, tales that have been neglected by both 
the reader and the anthropologist, and that, 
with the coming of steam, are being adapted 
or forgotten. It is easy to agree with Mr. 
Wetjen on the worth of his material. The 
tales he has selected range from the robust to 
the tender, but they are all of high imagina- 
tive quality. Everyone has heard of Davy 
Jones’s Locker, but how many readers know 
of Casey Jones’s Glory Hole and of the Dead- 
ly Feud between the Brothers Jones? Mr. 
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Wetjen’s telling of these tales would, I think, 
have been better if he had used less dialect in 
the speeches and repressed a little of his 
whimsical bent. 


THE MAN WHO DIED by D. H. Law- 


rence (KNOPF. $1.75 


Tuis is not one of Lawrence’s posthumous 
books. As the American publishers an- 
nounce, it was written some time ago, and 
published just before his death by a small 
press in Paris, under the title of The Es- 
caped Cock. The present miniature volume 
is, by the way, physically one of Knopf’s best 
productions. 

Towards the end of his life Lawrence, like 
Tolstoy, took to writing stories that were 
akin to the parable; the reason in both cases 
was obviously a preoccupation with their 
ideas. But whether Lawrence’s art survived 
the change and adjusted itself to the new 
need, as Tolstoy’s did, is a question to which 
we shall return later. The Man Who Died is 
at any rate a parable, and one that turns the 
tables on the master of the form; for, of this 
parable, Jesus is himself the subject. 

The story supposes that Jesus survived the 
cross and escaped from the tomb. In the first 
episode of his life thereafter, Christ the 
teacher is seen developing into Jesus the man. 
Awakening from the delightful oblivion of 
death he is reluctant to return to life. But an 
impulse, stronger than disillusion, leads him 
finally to thrust back the stone. He takes 
shelter with a peasant couple, who, out of 
fear, the hope of money and a variety of ig- 
noble motives, consent to hide and feed him. 
This couple, once among the humble in- 
heritors of the earth, now appear to him as 
merely base. Nevertheless he stays with 
them, rejoicing in the sun, reflecting on his 
past, considering his future. He sees in the 
barnyard a lusty young cock that the peasants 
have tied by the leg; and this confined fowl 
becomes for Jesus a symbol of the vitality of 
the natural world and the deadly compul- 
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sions of the human. The symbol has its effect 
upon his thoughts: 


It was the mania of cities and societies and 
hosts to lay a compulsion upon men, upon all 
men. For men and women alike were mad with 
the egoistic fear of their own nothingness. And 
he thought of his own mission, how he had 
tried to lay the compulsion of love on all men. 
And the old nausea came back on him. For 
there was no contact without a subtle attempt 
to inflict a compulsion. ... 


He decides to wander, to enjoy, to keep free 
of compulsions, His travels bring him to a 
temple below Lebanon, dedicated to the 
mystery of Isis Bereaved. The priestess is a 
young Roman; dissatisfied with the men of 
her race she has come here with her mother 
to wait for the uncommon lover, the risen 
god, for whom she imagines she is reserved. 
Hence her devotion to the cult of Isis Be- 
reaved, Isis in search of Osiris. To this little 
temple Jesus comes as a beggar. The priestess 
recognizes him as her destined lover, gives 
him shelter in a cave, and her love as well. 
However, after a season of ecstatic midnight 
meetings in the temple, under the eyes of the 
marble Isis, Jesus begins to fear for his inde- 
pendence. It isn’t, to be sure, that the little 
Roman wishes to confine him, but that the 
Roman’s mother resents his presence and 
plans to kill him. He easily, cunningly, es- 
capes her, and rows away, thinking in a satis- 
fied way that he has put his touch forever on 
the choice woman of the time, and that to- 
morrow is another day. 

The development of Jesus from an idealist 
into an epicurean, from a Messiah into a man 
of only wits and senses, is characteristic of 
the philosophy of Lawrence. One will notice 
in the story, as I have sketched it, other 
typical ideas: the need for spiritual inde- 
pendence, the nobility of nature as compared 
with man, the faith in instinct, the fascina- 
tion with death. One curious development is 
worth pointing out. Beginning as a natural- 
ist, Lawrence was brought, by his contempt 


for men and admiration for nature, to set 
them apart in what, to the humanist, would 
be an inverted “dualism”. And, such deduc- 
tions being in order, we might venture a 
parallel. Lawrence’s thinking is very much 
like the thinking of Robinson Jeffers, as 
Dwight Macdonald in an essay on that poet 
has already pointed out. The resemblance is 
made more interesting by the fact that both 
writers, at about the same time, chose Christ 
as a subject. Both see, perhaps, in the times 
of Jesus an image of our own times, and in 
the Roman an image of modern meanness 
and capacity. Both writers exhibit Jesus as 
harking back over his life, in a disillusioned, 
an almost cynical way. It is, of course, a 
dramatic way of giving their own views of 
Jesus and Christianity. There is, however, in 
their conception of Jesus, this characteristic 
difference: that for Jeffers he was always the 
Superman, the lover of power; while for 
Lawrence, as I have said, he is at first the 
idealist and at last the man of instinct. 
Given Lawrence’s philosophy, The Man 
Who Died is a concise, a dramatic expression 
of it. The figure of Jesus is well worked out 
from the premises and the little priestess is a 
delicate observation on the visionary girl. Ex- 
cellent in its specifications, the story is, never- 
theless, miserably written. The late tales of 
Tolstoy are, to revert to that comparison, 
serene, charming tales; they are easily written 
and easily read, and the parable is “incarnate 
in the narrative”. But Lawrence saw a more 
contemptible world than Tolstoy and he was, 
accordingly, the more desperate man. This 
desperation smokes and boils in his late 
work, and struggles for the word. It is all 
strain and effort, exposed metaphysics and 
inarticulate philosophy. With more on his 
mind than he could find terms for Lawrence 
fell into the habit of adjectives, of ugly, 
Teutonic combinations of words. The Man 
Who Died is like some beautifully planned 
and proportioned house with stucco on its 
walls and inferior glass in its windows. 


FREDERICK DUPEE 
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LITTLE GREEN APPLES by Geoffrey 


Moss (BREWER, WARREN & PUTNAM. $2.00) 


WHEN you come right down to it, the Riviera 
is just another “racket”. There are only a 
few left who take it seriously, and most of 
them have the good sense not to write about 
it. As a backdrop for mystery stories it suf- 
fices very well, as Oppenheim, Valentine 
Williams and one or two others have shown 
us, and once in a blue moon it inspires a 
really amusing novel like Allan Updegraff’s 
Whatever We Do of a few seasons back. But 
the average light love story with a Cote 
d’Azur setting is apt to fall about as flat as 
yesterday’s French omelette. 

Perhaps I do Geoffrey Moss an injustice, 
but Little Green Apples semed to me as if it 
had all been done before, and to much better 
purpose. I hardly had to read the brief fore- 
word because of its familiar ring: “The char- 
acters in this book are imaginary. The towns, 
St. Didier les Sapins and St. Trou do not 
exist, but there are many like them”. Of 
course there was the expected bit about 
Cannes and Monte Carlo—“good old Monte”, 
as one of the imaginary characters must ex- 
claim. Nor did it startle me particularly to 
learn that the hero was an ingenuous youth 
just down from Oxford, who allowed the 
Riviera to “get” him in a manner if not 
usual, at least not unheard of, in this the 
exalted day of the gigolo. Apparently un- 
able to turn an honest penny, or come by a 
lucky one, he accepts the assistance first of 
one Lady Flo Haig-Burton and then that of 
her more predatory successor, Mlle Chris- 
tine Penod, on terms that persuade him to 
prolong his stay indefinitely. Life rolls along 
pleasantly—in fact very pleasantly indeed— 
until the dark cloud on the horizon turns out 
to be the pure young girl he could not de- 
ceive with such a past. When he attempts 
to undeceive her, this lovely young Faith 
who adores him, it all goes smash and he 
lands rather abruptly in a travelling circus 
bound for Marseilles. 
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This is the setting and this is the plot. 
There is only one surprise left—Little Green 
Apples is the name of the hero! If you find 
that hard to believe, read the book and you 
will find it plainly printed, as your annoy- 
ance increases, at least once on practically 
every one of its two hundred and eighty- 
seven pages. It may be that this will amuse 
you and at times cause you to chuckle audi- 
bly. On the other hand, I greatly doubt it. 

DALE WARREN 


SLOW SMOKE by Charles Malam (Farrar 
& RINEHART. $2.50) 


AN austere Protestant minister is the hero of 
this novel of cramped lives in Vermont. The 
book is well titled, for there is something 
leisured and languorous about the tale of the 
friendly, idealistic young minister who be- 
came so warped and narrowed and sharp- 
ened with the wearing events of the years. 
The book begins tenderly and gently—it ends 
grimly and tragically. The Reverend Stanley 
Gregorson had long desired a son, but when 
a son finally arrives, his wife dies. This son, 
Arthur, grows up to be a source of disap- 
pointment to his father by refusing to enter 
the ministry and by living with a girl his 
father does not approve of. Like his father, 
Arthur is stricken by nature in her cruelest 
mood—his wife, too, dies bearing a son, and 
finally Arthur is found dead under circum- 
stances that look like suicide. 

Hardly a cheerful book, this, and one writ- 
ten with great earnestness and that type of 
seriousness usually referred to as “high”. It 
misses being a great tragedy and a great 
book through this very earnestness—it lacks 
expansiveness, richness, and that quiet iron- 
ical humor which illumines even the bitterest 
tragedies. It suffers from the limitations of 
its narrow and dogma-bound hero. But for 
the thoughtful reader the book will hold 
some moments of quiet splendour and sharp 
drama. 


MARIE LUHRS 
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FROM DAY TO DAY by Ferdynand Goe- 
tel (VIKING. $2.50) 


FerDYNAND GoereL has written a novel of 
savour and freshness using a technique which 
I do not recall as having ever been used in 
a serious novel and in the same way before. 
The protagonist (Stanislaw) is writing a 
novel based on an episode in his own past. 
As we read the “novel” ‘in its daily instal- 
ments we follow, contemporaneously, the 
events of his daily life as recounted in his 
diary. Thus we come to know the man in 
both his present and his past as the two 
stories become interwoven. 

The novel within the novel tells of the 
experiences of two Polish officers, who hav- 
ing served in the Austrian Army, are cap- 
tured by the Russians and sent to a prison 
camp in Turkestan. From there they are 
transferred to a farm owned by the young 
girl, Maruisa, daughter of a Russian-Polish 
Colonel who is away at the front. Tadeusz 
(the real Stanislaw of the diary) falls in love 
with Maruisa and she with him. But 
Tadeusz has a wife in Poland whom he 
must first divorce before they can marry. 
With the outbreak of the Revolution 
Tadeusz escapes and after a frightful journey 
of months arrives home too exhausted, emo- 
tionally and physically, to carry his plans 
through. He lets matters take their course. 
This, in the fragments that we read, is the 
story out of the past. 

But in the meantime the reader has be- 
come absorbed in the drama of Stanislaw’s 
daily life at home as revealed in the diary. 
We see the growing conflict between him 
and his wife, Zosia, a subtly revealed char- 
acter. We see the old friend, Felix, who was 
Ignacy in the “novel”. We follow the course 
of his affair with Helen which leads to a 
duel. And then the dead romance which 
Stanislaw is commemorating in his novel 
comes to life in the diary. Shadows from the 
past materialize into living people of the 


present. The “novel” is dropped. And the 


last pages of the diary complete the story as 
the two tales merge into one. Irony is here 
as well as melancholy; and the romantic 
nostalgia for the past fuses with the swift 
moving realism of the contemporary drama. 
Together they go to make an engrossing 
tale freshly and ingeniously woven, an ex- 
traordinary study of a man, an outstanding 
novel of the season. 

FRED T. MARSH 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE dy Denis Mackail 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Tue author of The Good Companions and 
Angel Pavement has, we may be sure, led 
many of his English contemporaries to emu- 
late, with mellow whimsicality, his touch in 
comedy-realism. Indeed, Denis Mackail has 
learned so well the formula that he out- 
Priestleys Priestley. In The Square Circle we 
find the same intimate concern with people 
who are quite ordinary human beings liv- 
ing out, from day to day, their little triumphs 
and disappointments. There is the same gen- 
uine delight, the same sympathetic amuse- 
ment, in each aspect of their behaviour; the 
same precious gift of observation which 
accords to the fall of a leaf a significance 
mightier than the turn of a planet. But 
Mr. Mackail’s intimacy is so intimate, his 
gossip so revealing, that we feel almost a 
sense of guilt in leaving so little privacy 
to these good people. His sympathy, while 
real, and his amusement, while honest and 
without malice, intrude somewhat too often; 
and the funny bumps are sometimes too 
obvious. In the beauty of his observation in 
detail, however, Mr. Mackail perfects Priest- 
ley. We feel that we would know every 
inch of Tiverton Square—the “square circle” 
—if we ever came across it: the iron railings, 
the trees, the shrubberies, the gates, the rustic 
tubs filled with scarlet geraniums by Harris 
the gardener; and exactly how it would look 
to each resident of the Square from season 
to changing season. 
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There isn’t any plot, really. Nothing is 
begun, nothing is completed. It is just a 
cross-section of middle-class life in one par- 
ticular spot of contemporary London, as seen 
from the holiday return in one autumn to 
the summer exodus a year later. We never, 
actually, step out of the little world in itself 
that is Tiverton Square. We might almost 
be living in Number Twenty-four, and 
watching (with Miss Leggatt’s sharp eyes) 
the affairs of our forty-three neighbours. 

We might see Mr. George Bristow taking 
his dog Angus out, and meeting shy Miss 
Carpenter; we would notice that the young 
Davidsons were getting ready for another 
cocktail party; we would, inescapably, follow 
the pathetically frustrated romance of Miss 
Nicolette Norton and poor young Mr. Faw- 
cett; learn that Lady Poley, the dowager 
“Queen” of the Square, will give a dance 
for her débutante granddaughter; behold 
Ralph Allinson’s disreputable sports-model 
parked in front of Number Thirty-seven; 
and follow little Esmé Allinson’s escape from 
Nannie to write the two painful lines of 
her first poem (and this would give us a 
theme for our novel): 


The years go by, 
Soon we shall all be dead. 


We would see all this—and over it and 
under it and above it—if we were the good 
observer that Mr. Mackail is. No reader who 
took especial delight in Mr. Priestley’s novels, 
or in the irresistible humour of Mr. Mackail’s 
previous story, The Young Livingstones, can 
afford to miss The Square Circle. 


RUTH LECHLITNER 


THE WEIGHER OF SOULS by André 


Maurots (APPLETON. $2.00) 


Anpré Mavrats, still in his “years of appren- 
ticeship”, has just given the world two strik- 
ing examples of his versatility and breadth of 
interest. His lectures on Turgenev surprised 
those who thought he had arbitrarily limited 
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himself, in biography, to English studies; and 
The Weigher of Souls has upset the pigeon- 
holing critics who expected his subsequent 
works of fiction to follow the pattern set 
down in Atmosphere of Love. This tale, how- 
ever, is closer to the manner of Jules Verne 
than to that of Maurois’s other novels; in fact 
it cannot but remind one of Poe and Hoff- 
mann, with this great difference: that their 
plots, as they are presented, are often mani- 
festly impossible, whereas Maurois’s has a 
great air of plausibility and may, like the 
novels of Verne, be an anticipation of future 
experiments. 

A certain idealistic young Frenchman, who 
very much resembles his creator, encounters 
in a great London hospital an English doctor 
whom he had known during the war. Doctor 
James, questioned about the strange anxiety 
which is obviously tormenting him, soon re- 
veals to his friend that he is seeking, by a 
series of experiments performed upon the 
hospital corpses, to determine the nature of 
the soul. Having ascertained through a 
weighing of human and animal bodies that 
“each living being is animated by a certain 
form of energy which leaves the body shortly 
after death”, he finally manages to isolate that 
energy under a large glass bell and, thanks to 
the young Frenchman, to make it visible un- 
der ultra-violet rays. Chance brings him the 
bodies of two trapeze-performers who had 
loved each other to the point of fusing two 
personalities into one and who had died to- 
gether; Doctor James’s joy is unbounded 
when he succeeded in uniting their two es- 
sences in one glowing substance under the 
same glass. At this point the purpose of these 
experiments becomes apparent to their French 
witness; he meets the woman whom the 
doctor loves and who for some time has been 
on the point of death. Suddenly she dies, 
during her honeymoon with the doctor in the 
south of France, and the doctor, after sending 
a hurried call for his friend, kills himself so 
that their souls may be eternally fused to- 
gether. The friend arrives too late, for the 
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bodies have already been buried, and he is 
left with nothing but a memory of gruesome 
evenings spent in the basement morgue of 
St. Barnaby’s and a globe whose intangible 
contents gleam brilliantly under the fluoro- 
scopic rays. 

This eerie and entrancing tale is told with 
consummate art. Its action takes place in so 
tense an atmosphere that it is almost impos- 
sible not to read it at one sitting, and each 
time that one’s curiosity is momentarily satis- 
fied it is instantly re-aroused on another score. 
Maurois here reveals himself for the first time 
as a master of the subtle art of keeping his 
readers in suspense. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


DON JUAN by Joseph Delteil (care «& 
SMITH. $2.50) 


Tue progress of this Don Juan is from “odor 
di femina” to “odour of sanctity”. Taking 
his text from Barrés, to whom Don Juan 
“evoked Pascal”, M. Delteil has developed 
the idea that “Don Juans are invariably 
Jansenists”. His hero does not descend to hell 
amid operatic flames at the conclusion of 
with the Statue, 
therefore, but after a “téte-d-téte with the 


his scene Commander’s 
Virgin” enters a monastery and attempts to 
make even the animals chaste. So much, 
however, for M. Delteil’s “idea”; his book 
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has no more intellectual weight than a fash- 
ion note. His real purpose in choosing the 
Don Juan story was to find a suitable thread 
for his smart phrases and his original inci- 
dents—and, above all, scope for his pornog- 
raphy. The latter plays such an important 
part in his work that not all of the incidents 
which he has invented—the theft of the 
birds, the murder of the swan, the seduc- 
tion by the washerwomen, the children in 
the ditch, the expiation in the “smoking 
vats’—could be repeated here. As for the 
phrases, their smartness lies generally in 





their novel combination of the contemporary 
with the classic, of the breezy with the 
historic; and they may be said to be epito- 
mized in that passage where M. Delteil com- 
pares the smile of the Virgin to “the smile 
of the supreme Trained Nurse”. 

The moralist will condemn this book as 
dirty; the littérateur as second-hand. (The 
invented incidents, it is true, are distinctive, 
but anyone can see that their violent novelty 
is not inspired but calculated.) The trans- 
lation is by the gifted Kay Boyle, who has 
also written an introduction in which she 
has ingeniously provided the publishers with 
a blurb for M. Delteil and at the same time 
has avoided compromising her judgment by 
saying nothing about him that is tangibly 
favourable. 


GERALD SYKES 
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SCHLIEMANN: THE STORY OF A 
GOLD-SEEKER by Emil Ludwig (u1tT14, 


BROWN. $3.50) 


No Arabian Nights’ adventure is more in- 
credibly fascinating than that of Schliemann 
unearthing Homer’s Troy, and no gold hid 
in the recesses of the earth appeals to the 
imagination so forcibly as those nine strata 
of cities he found buried in the Trojan 
mound. What matter that the things Schlie- 
mann unearthed and believed in men now 
hold to have belonged to a period a thousand 
years earlier than the Homeric Troy he 
sought, that only just before his death was 
he converted to the idea that Priam’s mighty 
citadel lay in the sixth stratum from the vir- 
gin soil instead of in the third or second as at 
different times he affirmed? What matter 
that his spades at Mycenz actually uncov- 
ered a dynasty much older than that of the 
Atreide? The marvellous story is not lessened 
because the science of archaeology has ad- 
vanced since Schliemann’s day. His glory 
remains, the glory of the dreamer who was 
also the realist. 

Just as there will always be Baconians to 
ridicule the possibility that the Stratford 
player could write the greatest English liter- 
ature, so we must expect to find a horde of 
impatient scholars irritated that Schliemann, 
the amateur, the merchant, the son of the 
German pastor, a man a trifle bombastic, as 
self-made men claim the right to be, should 
have captured recognition denied to many 
an archaeologist with manifold claims to it. 
We must admit that a fair measure of Schlie- 
mann’s success with the public lay in his full 
appreciation of the power of advertising. He 
never let the public forget what he was do- 
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ing. He failed frequently to wait for his final 
conclusions, preferring to think and learn 
in public. Where your trained scientist hesi- 
tates to be mistaken, Schliemann preferred 
being mistaken to being ignored. 

Ludwig has had fuller personal records 
with which to deal in writing of Schliemann 
than can often have been his lot. On the other 
hand he was not faced with the problem of 
having his interpretation stand comparison 
with the work of other biographers. This is 
regrettable, inasmuch as it automatically puts 
the seal of authenticity on the work, and 
Ludwig, entertaining writer though he is, 
works according to a formula. He pronounces 
as an authority, but he bends facts to suit his 
premise. One feels throughout that in reveal- 
ing Schliemann according to his definition 
he has done him less than justice. The whole 
portrait is here, but the emphasis is at least 
capable of argument. It is as though Ludwig 
had turned a strong gold light upon the man 
and as a result every quality, every act, yields 
itself tinged with the gold colour. The ideal, 
the dream, and the faith, are there, but the 
colour distorts them. 

How is it possible to explain as a mere 
gold-seeker the man who hazards, for a 
dream, thousands and thousands of dollars 
to dig, not at a spot selected by an expert, 
but to dig in the dark, trusting to his own 
hunch, to risk himself and his wife, his 
money, his reputation, because of his trust 
that Homer was writing history? Nor was 
this risk undertaken in a mad moment of 
exaltation. Ludwig speaks truly when he says 
that Schliemann learned patience in the 
Orient. Years went by before he secured the 
Turkish firman, permitting him to risk his 
thousands of dollars. Moreover when he be- 
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gan to dig in Greek soil, he had not even 
the inducement for a gold-seeker which ex- 
isted at Troy, since every result of his dig- 
ging must belong to the Greek government, 
and Schliemann was watched carefully to 
see that he obeyed this order. At Mycenz he 
spent his own money, trusting again to his 
hunch as to the right place to dig, but with- 
out hope of anything more definite than the 
fame which comes from attack and dispute. 
We make no quarrel with Schliemann as a 
gold-seeker in his merchant days. It is hard 
to convince us that for the doubtful possibility 
of finding Priam’s treasure—no matter how 
deep his belief in Homer—Schliemann 
worked in this second career which made his 
name famous. Something of the glory of the 
dreamer escapes Ludwig. Shall we forget 
that Schliemann never permitted his wife 
to wear jewelry because once he had hung 
upon her the gold ornaments he believed to 
have been worn by Helen of Troy? 


DOROTHEA LAWRANCE MANN 


DAWN by Theodore Dreiser (LivericHt. 
$5.00) 


AN autobiography in four volumes, A His- 
tory of Myself, with the publication of Dawn 
is half completed. Dawn, however, as the 
title might indicate, is chronologically the 
first book. The second, dealing with Dreiser’s 
journalistic experiences, was published by 
Boni & Liveright in 1922 under the title A 
Book about Myself. The present publisher in 
his fly-leaf notice of Dreiser’s works now 
lists as the second volume a book called 
Newspaper Days. Evidently he is re-issuing 
the earlier work under a new title. If such 
is the case he owes the public a statement of 
the facts. Dawn is a volume of 589 pages. A 
Book about Myself contains 502. If we may 
expect Dreiser’s loquacity to continue un- 
checked—and we may—the four volumes will 
run well over two thousand. All told we may 
anticipate by and about Dreiser upwards of a 
million words... . 
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Few will dispute that he is not only co- 
pious but verbose. He tells how during his 
cubship on a Chicago paper a friendly re- 
porter used to blue-pencil his romantic effu- 
sions. He is no longer romantic, at least in 
the fashion of his youth; but if he ever 
learned anything about conciseness there is 
no indication of it. Besides wordiness Dawn 
exhibits all the other familiar faults of this 
extraordinary writer. Extraordinary a novel- 
ist must be who, possessing rare psychologi- 
cal insight, exact observation and great 
human compassion, is at the same time so 
incorrigibly diffuse, so intolerably ignorant 
of and so grossly tasteless in the use of words, 
so tiresomely reiterative of pet expressions 
(“but to return”, “redolent of”, “smacked of”, 
“too” and “true”, “religionists”, “sex con- 
tacts”, “chemisms”, etc.), so humourless and 
heavy, and withal so incapable of the slight- 
est improvement. The ugliness of his writing 
tends to loom after a time like a monstrous 
symbol of the ugly civilization which he 
chronicles. Only by resolutely ignoring the 
linguistic atrocities, as one does in reading a 
newspaper, can one get behind the expres- 
sion to the matter. 

That, indeed, is abundant. Like A Book 
about Myself, Dawn is crammed with inci- 
dents, many of them trivial but all vividly 
concrete—the stuff of a dozen novels. If only 
he had spared the reader his ponderous anti- 
moral moralizings! To some it may seem 
also that he might have spared some of the 
more childish anecdotes. The adult life of 
the newspaper man and author is significant 
enough to justify such fulness; not a com- 
monplace childhood. Of course the memories 
of his youth are irresistible—to the writer; 
and Dreiser may have felt that in his case 
the material was representative of mid-west 
America as well as psychologically explana- 
tory of the man. We may grant such justifi- 
cations and still feel that we could do with 
a deal less of it. It needs much less space to 
convince us that he has been all his life re- 
belling against the fanaticism of his “reli- 
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gionist” father; that though frustrated by 
disillusionments, he still feels the warm sen- 
timents which the boy felt for his mother; 
and that behind the naturalist’s objectivity in 
telling of love there lurks the romantic sensu- 
ality which so engrossed the growing youth. 

So far as sensuality is concerned, Dawn 
will no doubt appeal to a large audience of 
adolescents. The fervour which the father put 
into a puritanical Catholicism, the son de- 
votes to advocating impure catholicity. In 
preaching and poetizing sex license he says 
what instinct is only too ready to accept, and 
he confesses his sexual experiences with the 
candour of a Casanova. Unfortunately the 
maundering, tongue-tied “Theo” was no Na- 
poleon of the couch; and for addicts of the 
erotic his asinine and ineffectual “contacts” 
will probably prove as tantalizing as they are 
ridiculous. Most men are proud of sexual 
conquests, but it takes an extraordinary man 
to detail so calmly and copiously his sexual 
defeats. But with a philosophy like Dreiser’s, 
why not? 

As he puts it, “the mental and physical 
appetites of man alone explain him. He is, 
regardless of ideals or dreams or material 
equipment, an eating, savage animal, and in 
youth, and often in age, his greatest appetite, 
sex. And from that, as I have always said, 
and still stand prepared to maintain, arises 
all that we know . . . houses, temples, arts, 
travels and dreams of the world, its literature 
and its seekings. There is no other direct first 
cause for man”. Furthermore, “... our 
follies are our life and what we are most will- 
ling to pay for. Yes, yes, yes! A thousand 
times yes! . . . By our follies . . . and inani- 
ties, we come to know what the sting of 
existence really means”. And after all, what 
does anything matter? “What, cooking, eat- 
ing, coition, job-holding, growing, aging, 
losing, winning, in so changeful and _pass- 
ing a scene as this, important? Bunk!” 

With which devastating conclusion we 
may leave it. 


ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 4y Dorothy Mar- 


garet Stuart (MACMILLAN. $1.50) 


IN tris, her second contribution to the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series Dorothy Stuart has 
given to the lovers of Christina Rossetti’s 
verse, for the centenary year of her birth, a 
sympathetic study of the environment and 
the influences under which the greatest 
woman lyricist of the Victorians lived and 
wrote. With new sources to draw from, and 
a detachment possible after this lapse of time, 
Miss Stuart pictures the circle in which this 
quiet, self-contained woman moved, her 
friendships with authors and artists, and her 
two brief romances, the betrothal to the Pre- 
Raphaelite, James Collinson, and her love 
for Charles Bagot Cayley. The development 
of her work is traced from that first little 
volume of lyrics, the “Polidori book”, which 
her grandfather printed privately in 1847, 
through her association with Pre-Raphaelite 
art and letters, and the desultory appearance 
of great lyrics that prepared the way for 
Market and Other Poems, which 
came out in 1862. Afterward followed, among 
others, Sing-Song, her cycle of child poems, 
many prose works, chiefly devotional, and 
the great sonnet sequences which Miss Stuart 
ranks above those of Mrs. Browning; but the 
first collected general edition of her poems 
did not appear until 1875. Miss Stuart's 
critical analysis of the poet’s technique, of 
her wide prosodic range, and the influence 
of contemporaries upon her work, will inter- 
est scholars; and the general reader will be 
no less indebted for the quoted passages 
which so abundantly illustrate the text. (Per- 
haps, too, he will be glad to find a study of 
Christina Rossetti that is not chiefly devoted 
to Emily Dickinson.) Miss Stuart places 
some of the best-loved poems, such as A 
Birthday and An Apple Gathering in the 
Pre-Raphaelite category of her work; but she 
holds that it is to the great lyrics in which 
that influence is faint—to Remember Me, The 
Round Tower at Jhansi, When I Am Dead, 
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My Dearest, and to the sonnets of Monna 
Innominata—that we must look for the 
austerer loveliness that characterizes Christina 
Rossetti’s art. 

MABEL SEYMOUR 


ABRAHAM COWLEY: THE MUSE’S 
HANNIBAL by Arthur H. Nethercot (ox- 
FORD. $4.75) 


“CowLey’s verse is in this century unread 
and unreadable.” So wrote Arnold, and the 
words appear to express the state of Cowley’s 
reputation today. He is probably remem- 
bered, by those who remember him at all, 
as one of the chief “metaphysical” poets—a 
term which, as Mr. Nethercot shows, needs 
to be understood historically and with some 
qualification. Yet while he lived, he was ac- 
counted by general consent the greatest poet 
of his time, and some went so far as to say 
of all time. Moreover, Arnold, if he had cared 
to, might have discriminated between the 
several kinds of verse which Cowley wrote, 
not all of which are “metaphysical” to an 
unreadable degree. John Donne, to whom 
Cowley is often assimilated, again without 
proper discrimination, as Mr. Nethercot 
shows, has of late undergone a considerable 
revival. A limited renaissance of Cowley may 
yet follow. 

Mr. Nethercot’s volume provides an ad- 
mirable foundation for renewed interest in 
Cowley’s remarkable life and work. It is an 
excellent union of scholarship with true biog- 
raphy. Its documentation is exhaustive, it is 
well written, it relates the complex life of a 
very gifted human being with the full in- 
terest that such a life ought to have, it pre- 
serves respect without sacrificing penetration. 
It is a portrait of the complete man, a figure 
in the round, embracing the wide range of 
Cowley’s achievements and the considerable 
variety, almost confusion, of his traits and 
impulses. 

The son of a stationer, one of the foremost 
examples of precocity in English letters, 
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known for his poetry at thirteen, Cowley 
distinguished himself by a range of friend- 
ships which included Crashaw, the famous 
Dr. Harvey, John Evelyn, Jermyn (later the 
Earl of St. Albans), Will Davenant, and 
many others; and by a range of authorship 
which included, besides his famous “meta- 
physical” love poems and his “Pindaric” 
odes, a religious epic preceding Milton’s, 
some lively ventures in writing for the stage, 
versified treatises on plants, and familiar es- 
says which are among the early examples of 
this kind of composition in English. He was 
an innovator in versification and in criticism; 
his lively and progressive, if not very pro- 
found intelligence was active in the new 
movements of the time; he became a Doctor 
of Medicine; he was prominent in the incep- 
tion of the Royal Society. 

In life he was torn between conflicting de- 
sires. He aspired first to be “the Muse’s Han- 
nibal”, to conquer new heights of poetry. 
Then he was drawn into the currents of the 
Royalist cause, and longed for advancement 
in active life. Disappointed at length in his 
hopes at court, he was enabled by faithful 
friends in high places to fulfil another early 
desire of retiring into the country and living 
in grave seclusion. 

Whether or not a reversal of Arnold’s ver- 
dict on Cowley’s poems ever takes place, 
Mr. Nethercot has made a valuable contri- 
bution, I think, to literary biography. The 
life and character of Cowley deserve and re- 
pay the care and scholarship he has devoted 
to them. It is well that Cowley’s poems, also, 
should be newly appraised. It is not likely 
that they could ever appeal to more than a 
very limited circle; but even if the auditors 
are few, Cowley’s voice ought not to be 
universally forgotten. Such works as his ode 
to Hobbes deserve to be remembered, cer- 
tainly, although they lead us to regret that 
he seldom struck off such lines of high sim- 
plicity as when he wrote: 

To things immortal time can do no wrong. 


THEODORE MORRISON 
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VITTORIO ALFIERI: FORERUNNER 
OF ITALIAN NATIONALISM dy Gau- 


dence Megaro (COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


$3.00) 


Virrorio Atrrert (1749-1803), was famous 
during his life as a poet and dramatist, and 
Doctor Megaro has set himself the task of 
determining his status as a precursor of 
Italian nationalism. Of the celebrated amour 
with the Countess of Albany, Megaro has 
little to say, and of those erotic traits of 
genius which led Lombroso to regard Alfieri 
as a psychopathic study still less. The anti- 
Catholic tendencies which caused the Pope 
to place his Satires, On Tyranny, and Auto- 
biography upon the Index of 1823 are ex- 
plained in detail, however, along with the 
reasons for that thorough-going hatred of the 
French which developed during the years of 
Alfieri’s intellectual maturity. 

Alfieri’s contributions to the reform of 
Italian letters are almost too well known to 
require comment; what is most character- 
istic, perhaps, is his belief in the high calling 
of the writer, his unshakable determination 
to inculcate virtue through his utterances, 
and to attack the forces of tyranny. Where 
Machiavelli had urged political measures to 
achieve independence from oppression, Al- 
fieri saw the redemption of Italy effected 
through the agency of literature. 

From a standpoint of historical develop- 
ment, Alfieri’s most important réle is that 
which he played in the story of Italian na- 
tionalism, and it is the validity of this réle 
which Doctor Megaro establishes. Born the 
year after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
writing at a time when there was no Italy, 
but only the separate states of Savoy, Genoa, 
Venice, et cetera, Alfieri was one of the earli- 
est apostles of Italian intellectual union. His 
conception of nationality presages that held 
by political scientists today: common lan- 
guage, literature, and traditions. And to him 
there could be no _ homeland 
actual freedom: 


without 
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. . the soil of your birth is never your patria 
Unless you are nursed there with milk of liberty. 


The excellence of Doctor Megaro’s study can- 
not be overestimated. Of great value to the 
student, it introduces the layman to that 
Alfieri who was an aristocrat, itinerant phi- 
losopher, lover, and tardy scholar, and 
demonstrates very clearly the debt owed him 
by the Italy of Mussolini and nationalism. 
BETTY DRURY 


THE NIGHT’S CANDLES dy René Roy 
(MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


Tuis young French lieutenant—he was not 
quite twenty-three in 1917—had just been 
admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique when 
the war broke out. He was healthy, talented, 
ambitious, and he looked forward quite jus- 
tifiably to a future bright with achievement. 
In the attack on the Chemin-des-Dames he 
received a wound which blinded him for 
life. At one stroke his future was shattered; 
he found himself condemned to grope for- 
ever in darkness, to live uselessly, to depend 
upon others for the smallest services. 

René Roy is very reticent. He tells us little 
of the agony of spirit which followed the 
realization of his hopeless blindness. But in a 
single sentence he permits us to guess it. 
“I considered one after another all the pos- 
sible methods of putting an end to my life, 
from the most classical to the most exag- 
gerated.” After horrible months in a hospi- 
tal for the blind—how horrible, again, we 
are only allowed to guess—René Roy com- 
mitted himself finally to life. He learned, 
painfully and with constant irritation at his 
slowness, to read Braille type, to write script 
by the use of hand-guides, to operate a type- 
writer. Since mathematics had always been 
a passion with him, he learned to perform 
complex mathematical operations in his head, 
to use the cubarithm and other calculating 
devices. Finally, by permission of the Minis- 
try of War, he re-entered the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Today, fourteen years after he 
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was blinded, he is active and successful as a 
state engineer of bridges and waterways. He 
is married, also, to a woman he has never 
seen, and has two children. In all ways hu- 
manly possible he has reconstructed for him- 
self a normal life. 

The reserve with which M. Roy has told 
his story will very likely be something of a 
disappointment to the student of psychology, 
but to the general reader it makes his strug- 
gle against darkness seem very real. Here, 
we may be quite sure, is no common self- 
exploitation, no artificial bid for the sym- 
pathy of strangers. Having achieved the goal 
of his spiritual Odyssey, M. Roy writes with- 
out bitterness, even though he is convinced 
that he need not have been totally blinded 
if his wound had received prompt surgical 
attention. Nor is he bitter over the unsur- 
nountable deprivations of his life, over the 
fact that he will never see his wife, nor learn 
to know his children except through the 
descriptions of others. The conclusion of his 
narrative is an affirmation of faith. “Because 
I have sounded the depths of the most pro- 
found despair it is given man to know, I 
have slowly learned that one may take bene- 
fit from the most unfavourable events and 
may, by the persistency of his will, force 
them to serve him in the conduct of a worth- 
while life, one not barren of satisfaction.” 

MARGARET WALLACE 


GABRIEL THE ARCHANGEL dy Fed- 
erico Nardelli and Arthur Livingston (Har- 
COURT, BRACE. $3.50) 


Tue material of this volume is fascinating. 
The authors display rather questionable taste 
in referring always to D’Annunzio as the 
Archangel and they display rather frequently 
dismal lapses of style. But with all things ad- 
mitted, the book is fascinating simply because 
a daring and reckless life makes a good 
story, and from earliest youth Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio’s life has been illumined by stupen- 


dous audacity and literary genius. The gifted 
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youth was recognized as poet when he was 
barely sixteen years old. Hailed by critics as 
a master of Italian prose and verse (there is 
a delightful story that Pope Leo XIII re- 
buked faultfinders by declaring that D’An- 
nunzio was the only man living who could 
write Italian), dazzling figure in Roman 
society, irresistible winner of hearts, creator 
of some marvellous passages of poetry which 
recall the inspired improviser of olden days, 
producer of some of the most characteristic 
fin-de-siécle novels, author of a long series of 
famous romantic dramas, associate of the 
greatest modern actress—the mere list of 
his achievements reads like the adventures 
of a fairy child. To all these details of social, 
journalistic, and literary activity, add D’An- 
nunzio’s participation in world affairs, and 
the mere recital becomes the tale of a mod- 
ern superman. When Italy, long-time ally of 
Germany, was hesitating, the passionate ap- 
peals of D’Annunzio swayed his countrymen 
to demand afhliation with the Allies. It was 
natural that the author of the first great air- 
plane story—Forse Che Si, Forse Che No, 
should become a spectacular aviator. Then 
like some smitten buccaneer of old, this poet, 
dramatist, and novelist became the conqueror 
of Fiume. Only one other living Italian can 
be mentioned in the same category because 
of the brilliance of his career. To Signore 
Mussolini’s credit let it be repeated that he is 
using the national printing establishment for 
the definitive edition of his famous contem- 
porary’s books. 

The sensibilities of a reader antipathetic to 
Latin impetuosity may be shocked on every 
page of this book, but students of contempo- 
rary literature will be indebted to this vol- 
ume, and the general reader will be held by 
its sections—unadroitly presented as they are. 
The book serves as a rapid summary of an 
amazing activity in those fields so often 
joined in criticism, yet so often, unfortu- 
nately, separated in fact—the fields of life 
and letters. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 








AMERICAN SOCIETY dy Charles Frank- 


lin Thwing (MACMILLAN. $2.25) 


Docror THwine’s latest book, a reprint of 
contributions between 1911 and 1930 to the 
Hibbert Journal, is a good illustration of the 
kind of exposition which consists primarily 
in balancing pros and cons. The title of the 
first chapter, The Best and the Worst in 
American Society, is typical in method of 
those that follow. Americans enjoy a high 
degree of personal liberty, but they are never- 
theless, on occasion, intolerant, lax, lawless 
and socially disintegrated; they have ideals 
but are sordid, they are efficient but nervously 
exhausted, they cherish the family but are 
given to divorce, they respect the Federal 
Government and disregard its laws, they are 
attentive to personal and community health 
while yielding to “shameless immoralities 
and disgusting sympathies”, their education 
is superficial notwithstanding their liberal 
support of research, they cling to religion but 
are cursed with sects, “ignorant emotional- 
ism”, and a want of religious training in the 
home. 

It is the same balancing of good and evil, 
better and worse, intelligent and rattleheaded, 
with most of the other aspects of American 
life that the ex-president of Western Reserve 
University discusses—the motive and contri- 
bution of the Pilgrims, the effect of the 
World War upon higher learning and the 
outlook for liberal education after the war, 
the state of public opinion between 1914 and 
1917, the tests of a nation’s civilization and 
America’s ability to meet them, and the 
growth of political and social institutions. 
Everywhere, before he gets through, Doctor 
Thwing feels compelled to use both the front 
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and the back of his canvas and turn the pic- 
ture round and round lest, apparently, we 
should fancy that either side was the whole 
story. The net effect is a bit wearisome, but 
Doctor Thwing is a shrewd if not broad ob- 
server, his reflections upon the passing show 
are often pointed and always sensible, and 
his optimism is more in evidence than are 
his regrets. For readers who like to have 
criticism voiced in a hopeful tone, but with- 
out too positive a forecast of what may hap- 
pen, the book should prove a_ healthy 
rehearsal of memories and a modest incen- 
tive to persevere. 


MEXICAN MAZE by Carleton Beals (u1- 


PINCOTT. $3.00) 


Few Americans know Mexico as well as 
Carleton Beals, and in Mexican Maze he has 
done his finest work in describing the coun- 
try and its people and analyzing their prob- 
lems. The form of the book is skilfully con- 
trived to win immediate interest. In place of 
the stereotyped account of Mexico and _ its 
history followed by sketches of its social pe- 
culiarities and summarized reviews of its 
literature and art, Mr. Beals devotes the first 
half of his volume to a series of fascinating 
pictures of Mexican life, principally among 
the Indians, of personal experiences in re- 
mote regions where he has wandered with- 
out haste, of fiestas and religious celebrations 
and generals and healers, all rich in colour 
and alive with the very spirit of a unique and 
little-known culture. Such passages as those 
which describe the fiesta at Tehuantepec, the 
day of the Virgin at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the 
unworldly simplicity of Amecameca and 
Milpa Alta, the life of the muleteer, the fierce 
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independence of the Yaquis, the local autoc- 
racy of Don Melchor, and the wild exploits 
of Don José Avellaneda are notable examples 
of vivid writing. No one who has read this 
first half will need incentive to read the 
second. 

The chief characteristic of the book is its 
emphasis upon the contrasts which Mexico 
everywhere displays, and which largely con- 
tribute to its charm. In politics it is the con- 
trasted personalities and policies of Juarez, 
Diaz, Madero, Obregon, Calles and other 
leaders; in religion, between the devotion of 
the masses and the degradation of the church; 
in Amecameca, between the drowsy calm of 
life in a village overshadowed by the enor- 
mous volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl and the fatalism of a community that 
has “resigned itself to ultimate extinction” 
and turns “the mere flirt of a sarape over the 
shoulder” into a “baffling gesture” at once 
proud and sad; and in the country as a whole 
the contrast between the “at least two score 
separate Indian peoples” and the pressure of 
alien exploiters. 

The seventy-five examples of Diego Ri- 
vera’s work with which the book is illustrated 
set off what is said about Mexican art, 
especially caricature, although not all judges 
would agree with Mr. Beals that Rivera, 
rather than Orozco, is “the greatest painter 
of the epoch”. Mr. Beals sees in the “litera- 
ture of revolution”, of which the works of 
Guzman are perhaps the highest examples, 
a definite tearing loose from the European 
current. “It is a national literature. . . . Mex- 
ico has become important enough, dramatic 
enough, terrible enough, for its writers to 
seek native themes, native characters, native 
style, and tell the story in a native way.” 

Long journalistic experience stands Mr. 
seals in good stead when he comes to trace 
the tortuous course of recent Mexican pol- 
itics and the amazing history, discreditable 
enough to the United States and certain of 
its citizens, of the struggle over oil. He is 
obviously anxious as he looks toward the fu- 
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ture. American capital will inevitably over- 
run Mexico, bringing with it the factories 
and other accompaniments of the machine 
age and envisaging war with the United 
States “either as a prelude or an epilogue to 
economic penetration”. For the moment, he 
thinks, war is not imminent, but it remains 
always a possibility. Upon the United States 
the effects of annexation would be bad: fif- 
teen million dark-skinned people, all Cath- 
olics, added to the population would intensify 
racial and religious problems, “profoundly 
alter the character of American institutions, 
lower living standards, and probably ulti- 
mately lead to the downfall of American 
democratic practices”. Mexico would get bet- 
ter sanitation and a quickened economic life, 
but “we would crush many vital and beau- 
tiful things in the Mexican cultures; at the 
same time the people would organize against 
us, and in the end Mexico would carve out 
its independence anew”. The better way— 
it is Mr. Beals’s final word—is “not conquest 
but mutual tolerance; not strife but codpera- 
tion; not blind egoism but even-handed par- 
ticipation in the benefits of both cultures; 
not slavery but common freedom”. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD 


THE FLIGHT FROM REASON by Ar- 
nold Lunn (piAL PRESS. $3.50) 


Tue distinguished scientist who undertakes 
to expose to the layman the intricacies of the 
physical universe is undoubtedly engaged in 
a legitimate form of education. The trouble 
is that the layman is not much interested in 
unadorned science; he wants a science which 
is picturesque, not equations and formulae, 
but fantastic tales world 
would appear to a man in an express ele- 
vator on the moon. These requirements have 
been most ably met by the English popular- 
izers of science, one or two of whom have 
written with clarity and even with charm. 
The layman is amused by the dramatization 
of scientific theories, but his interest is most 
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eagerly aroused by the “significance” of mod- 
ern science in explaining problems of re- 
ligion and morals, and partly to satisfy this 
demand and partly to comply with their own 
inclinations several learned writers have 
taken upon themselves to speak not merely 
as the philosopher but even as the priest. 
After all it is easier to hold the reader’s at- 
tention by explaining the meaning of the 
world than it is to make plain details like 
the structure of the atom. The authority with 
which the learned physicist can write on en- 
tirely religious matters is hardly challenged 
by the once-majestic voices of bishops, and 
the public forgets that the physicist’s expert 
knowledge is not in religion. It is fair to ask 
how much this kind of popular writing does 
to promote understanding of the aims, meth- 
ods, and limitations of science, and how 
much it does to encourage the belief that the 
physicist is by the nature of his calling a 
pious and God-fearing man and that ro- 
mance and religion are certain to be found 
in the laboratory. Such writing is beyond 
question largely responsible for the confusion 
introduced into all criticism of science by 
creating a pretentious, romantic, and re- 
ligious science as opposed to the laborious 
method which painstaking men_ practise 
daily in their work. 

In the Flight from Reason Mr. Arnold 
Lunn sets out to scrutinize and define the 
scientists’ claims. He makes little distinction 
between the two kinds of science, and no 
matter how absurd the statement made by no 
matter what writer he takes it as a fair 
representation of the intention and method 
of science herself. In particular he attacks 
what he calls the Victorian heresy, “that 
everything is measurable, and that nothing 
which is not measurable is real”. He thinks 
he finds among the Victorian scientists a 
definite bias against theism, and he even goes 
so far as to say that these men thought it was 
“their duty to deprive their fellow men of 
the consolations of religion”. To be sure it is 
not difficult to find absurdities in Darwin 
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and Huxley. Darwin was conscious of the 
expectations and prejudices of his popular 
audience, and was trying to adapt himself 
so that he could do justice to his arguments 
and at the same time influence thought. It 
is all very well to collect, as does Mr. Lunn, 
the boastful and arrogant remarks of scien- 
tists provoked by clash or agreement with 
the public mind, but these remarks are 
bound to be of the moment and no one can 
seriously suppose that Darwin and Huxley 
are remembered today because of these re- 
marks and that the rest of their work has 
perished. Mr. Lunn does not make the dis- 
tinction between what the scientist actually 
does and what he says he does and can do. 

Doubtless much nonsense can be talked 
about venturing outside one’s special field, 
but Mr. Lunn is so obviously not at home in 
his subject that he can win little confidence 
from his reader. For his historical sections, 
where he traces the development of science 
from Socrates to Lamarck, he is quite frankly 
drawing from obvious secondary sources and 
his own résumé lacks the only virtues pos- 
sible, clarity and order. He descends to ir- 
relevancies when, for instance, he impugns 
Darwin’s honesty as a scientist. Although he 
makes sport of Darwin’s literary gifts he is 
himself content to write simple little sen- 
tences in one sentence paragraphs. Compared 
with the witty treatment of much the same 
subject in Ronald Knox’s Caliban in Grub 
Street, the Flight from Reason is both super- 
ficial and confused. 


THEODORE BAIRD 


THE MARTIAL SPIRIT dy Walter Millis 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $4.00) 


Tue Spanish-American War should never 
have been fought and probably never would 
have been except for a series of accidents and 
the goading of an unrestrained press, seek- 
ing circulation, and of the jingoes and im- 
perialists of Congress. Ultimately, the occu- 
pant of the White House, that opportunist 
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with “no more backbone than a chocolate 
éclair”, was forced to assume the role of a 
War President. The perspective of a genera- 
tion permits us to see more clearly the opéra 
bouffe between the decaying empire of Spain 
and the young, still gawky American Re- 
public. Of the war itself, both on land and 
sea, the least said the better. Against almost 
any nation except Spain the amazing inefh- 
ciency and incapacity of both arms of the 
American service would have meant disaster. 
But the Lord looks out for his people, and 
the care bestowed upon the United States in 
1898 makes even a confirmed sceptic almost 
accept the belief in manifest destiny. A war 
which constantly bordered on fiasco would 
not tend to make for imperishable reputa- 
tions; the war with Spain was no exception. 
Only Theodore Roosevelt seemed to profit, 
and Mr. Millis’s analysis of the part played 
by the leader of the Rough Riders makes it 
apparent that even his reputation is none too 
secure. But the war for Cuba libre was soon 
over, and although it left Cuba free, it found 
the United States possessed with “dominion 
over pine and palm”, ready to step forth and 
take its place among the powers of the 
world. In spite of the fun poked at our con- 
duct of the war and the frank criticism of 
governmental policy, the author has given 


honour where due, and in many instances, 
notably in the case of Secretary of War Alger, 
reverses the unfavourable verdict of earlier 
opinion. The Martial Spirit is one of the 
most interesting historical works of the cur- 
rent year. 


E. FRANCIS BROWN 


CALIBAN IN AFRICA by Leonard 
Barnes (.ippincott. $3.00) 


I po not know anything about Mr. Barnes 
except what may be learned from the jacket 
of his strangely entitled book Caliban in 
Africa—strangely entitled because his native 
hardly deserves to be classed with Caliban 
and he certainly would not compare the 
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Afrikander to Prospero. He would not, that 
is to say, unless he dislikes Prospero, which 
may be, of course. Although apart from the 
fact that Mr. Barnes has lived five years in 
South Africa and is at present assistant editor 
of the Johannesburg Star, I know nothing of 
him, I strongly suspect that in writing this 
book either he has had an axe to grind or 
else he has rushed in where many might 
well fear to tread. But the former assumption 
would not do justice to the apparent excel- 
lence of his heart nor the latter to the clear- 
ness of his head. 

It is better, therefore, having stated these 
misgivings, to take the book for what it is— 
a journalist’s popular and somewhat over- 
simplified account of the most serious prob- 
lem in South Africa today, presented dra- 
matically and with a certain amount of un- 
necessarily fine writing. What, for example, 
does the following contribute to our under- 
standing of Africa? “To speak frankly, her 
respectability is in doubt. She will display 
her undisciplined allurements with some- 
thing of the strumpet’s calculation, going to 
men’s heads like wine and escorting them 
thus, with music and fatal pomp of flowers, 
to lasting ruin. When she has drained a 
client of manhood and wealth, and the hour 
of waning love is upon her, she will discard 
him without pity and without thanks.” This, 
let us repeat, is a description of Africa. 

If one is disposed to suspect Mr. Barnes of 
axe-grinding, it is because his book is a 
roman a thése, or more precisely @ anti-thése, 
if there is such a thing. For he is very much 
against the Dutch and against the present 
Government of South Africa. There has 
been a good deal of sentimentalizing about 
the Boers, and for that some of the things 
which Mr. Barnes brings to our attention are 
an effective antidote. His attitude towards 
the Afrikander’s policy may, on the other 
hand, be due simply to the fact that it is far 
easier to say what is the matter with any 
given solution of the colour problem than it 
is to suggest a better one, as every American 
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born south of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
knows. Mr. Barnes recognizes this himself 
when it is necessary for him to offer some- 
thing constructive. He does give some indi- 
cation, however, of the lines on which a so- 
lution is to be looked for in speaking of 
property and educational tests for the fran- 
chise: “Where . . . black and white live to- 
gether, the superficial similarity the test in- 
sists upon is so disproportionate to the enor- 
mous and profound dissimilarity it ignores 
that the system becomes a pretense. ‘Equal 
rights for all civilized men’ was a useful cry 
at a time when the only alternative was an 
even cruder distinction of race and colour. 
But logically it cannot hold water, because 
no adequate differentia of civilization is dis- 
coverable. ... The modern need is for a 
principle which not only recognizes equali- 
ties between the races, where they exist, but 
also takes into just account the much more 
important inequalities”. 

With some reserves, Caliban in Africa may 
be taken as an inside picture of South Africa 
today, affording a vivid realization of one 
of the central problems of South Africa and 
of the British Empire. To an American the 
South African race problem seems simpler 
and more clear-cut, if more acute, than ours. 
At any rate, it is receiving more enlightened 
consideration from one party than ours has 
ever received; and it is possible, though Mr. 
Barnes regards a catastrophe as imminent, 
that a plan may be worked out from a broad 
Imperial viewpoint. We may thus learn 
something even from a popular and rather 
one-sided exposition. 


JAMES ORRICK 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION by W. Schmidt (v1av press. $5.00) 


INTENDED to be used as “a manual of the 
comparative history of religion”, this ex- 
tremely systematic and thoroughly docu- 
mented treatise is based on the author’s three- 
volume work, Ursprung der Gottesidee 
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(1912-1930). Father Schmidt describes his 
present summary as one providing, in addi- 
tion to its outline of origins, a history of past 
theories, and finally a history of “growth”— 
the succession of religions and cultures in 
the order of their appearance. 

By way of introduction, the necessary defi- 
nitions are laid down. There follow, first an 
outline history of the entire subject (as de- 
nominated in the title) up to the present 
day of “critical realism”, and next a slightly 
more detailed consideration of the forerun- 
ners of the comparative method. The theories 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 
are considered in order: nature-myths, fetish- 
ism, ghost-worship, and animism—from Les- 
sing and Max Miiller to Spencer and Tylor; 
star-myths, totemism, and magic—from 
Winckler to Frazer and Freud. 

The last hundred odd pages (out of nearly 
three hundred in all) reveal the main thesis: 
that a “true monotheism” was the religion of 
all known primitive peoples, an “essential 
property of the most ancient of human cul- 
tures”. The corroborative testimony of many 
writers is presented, from Andrew Lang’s 
early championing of the “high gods of low 
races”, to such recent contributions as those 
of Nieuwenhuis in Holland and of Radin 
and Lowie in America. Professor H. J. Rose’s 
translation is exceptional, not only for its ex- 
cellent English, but for notes correcting or 
supplementing “small points of detail” in the 
original. 


HANSELL BAUGH 


THE HISTORY OF FUNDAMENTAL- 
ISM by Stewart G. Cole (Rr. R. sMiTH. $2.50) 


Tue term fundamentalism was coined by an 
unofficial Baptist journal in 1920. And, as 
we all know, it was quickly taken up by 
every newspaper in the country and cannot 
be said at any time of its brief popularity to 
have possessed much intellectual significance. 
Doctor Cole painstakingly defines it as “the 
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churchmen to continue the imperialistic cul- 
ture of historic Protestantism within an in- 
hospitable civilization dominated by secular 
interests and a progressive Christian ideal- 
ism”. The opponents of fundamentalism, the 
modernists, he describes as “those churchmen 
who attempted the task of redefining Chris- 
tianity to meet the conditions of shifting 
culture”, and elsewhere he traces the origin 
of modernism, or “liberal Christianity”, to 
“such churchmen as fraternized with secular 
idealism”. He then proceeds, with a docu- 
mentary zeal that is nothing short of aston- 
ishing, to relate the history of the encounters 
between the two factions, and, since he is a 
modernist himself, to drive the final nail into 
the fundamentalist coffin. Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Disciples, Methodists, Episcopalians 
—each of these denominations had its own 
form of the controversy; and Doctor Cole has 
told us all that we could very well desire to 
know about it. The hurried rise and fall of 
fundamentalism is here set forth for all time, 
for in spite of his own liberalism Doctor Cole 
is strictly impersonal. 


AMERICAN TYPES by James Oppenheim 
(KNopF. $2.50) 


Tue sub-title to this book is A Preface to 
Analytic Psychology. Mr. Oppenheim, who 
appears to have served as a lay psychiatrist, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Doctor 
Carl Jung and the Zurich School, particularly 
to Jung’s Psychological Types. After a brief 
résumé of the positions of Freud (“All is 
Sex”) and Adler (Will-to-Power) Mr. Op- 
penheim sketches the principal contributions 
made by Jung: his theory of the “collective 
unconscious”, which attempts to cope with 
religious and inspirational phenomena; and 
above all his famous division of mankind 
into two adverse types, the introvert and the 
extravert. “This division into two types”, 
however, “is further complicated by a split- 
ting up into functional types—the functions 
being thinking, feeling, intuition and sensa- 
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tion, and various function-combinations giv- 
ing us theoretically sixteen human types, 
each quite different from the other, whether 
introverted or extraverted, masculine or 
feminine.” Working upon this basis, Mr. 
Oppenheim proceeds to examine what he 
calls “the American race”. He finds, for ex- 
ample, that President Hoover is “an extra- 
verted thinking-with-sensation type”, while 
Mrs. Hoover is “extraverted feeling-with-in- 
tuition”. Our financiers, poets, inventors, 
journalists, and prize-fighters are similarly 
put in their places. The great majority of 
those mentioned are our newspaper “per- 
sonalities”"—Lindbergh, Greta Garbo, Dwight 
Morrow, Gene Tunney, Clarence Darrow, 
Ruth Elder, Mrs. Coolidge, Aimee McPher- 
son, Graham McNamee; and all are taken at 
their face value. 

The following is an example of Mr. Op- 
penheim’s scientific approach. He is dis- 
cussing the imposing subject of extraverted 
intuition: “A woman-intuitive glancing at a 
man she has just met penetrates his outer 
mask and sees into him. He appears, say, 
nothing much: but she reads an inner power. 
She sees, besides, possibilities. She sees in 
him a budding artist or politician or what- 
you-will, who will, if encouraged, go far”. It 
might be noted, though this passage is not so 
illustrative as others, that Mr. Oppenheim 
favors the use of a breezy “American lan- 
guage”. In this, as well as in many other 
ways, he pays tribute to “the Right Hon. H. 
L. Mencken”, whom he also calls the “Sage 
of Baltimore”. The book will interest those 
who are too “intelligent” for horoscopes. 

GERALD SYKES 


NEW RUSSIA’S PRIMER dy M. Ilin 


(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $1.75 


Tus book is the story of the Five-Year 
Plan written for text-book use in the Rus- 
sian elementary schools. This engineer-author, 
without propaganda or political bias, merely 
sets forth what the plan is and what it pro- 
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poses to do and employs the simplest lan- 
guage and illustration. The excellent trans- 
lation is by G. S. Counts. 

As a story of anticipation and remarkable 
effort toward national industrialization, the 
primer makes interesting reading. Adapted 
with striking ability to the mind of chil- 
dren, it graphically pictures the coal, metal, 
forest and agricultural resources of Russia 
and makes of their conquest by Soviet 
leaders no dull statistical report but a ro- 

mantic and absorbing story. 

The simplicity of the story is delightful, 
the great industrial ideal inspiring. But the 
utterly fantastic nature of the material is not 
unlike the visions Francis Bacon saw in some 
of his “advancements” of science. Practically 
everything is dealt with in the future tense. 
The primer, outside its fine descriptions of 
man’s struggle with natural forces, is what 
Russia, in the Soviet dream, will be. Extend 
the statements of this little book into the 
future and Russia will be a blessed land 
where everybody will work for the common 
good, where leisure will be spent produc- 
tively, where eternal sunshine will shine on 
a happy and economically secure populace. 
It is a fairy-story told in terms of iron, coal 
and wheat. It is a scientific and industrial 
Utopia in which “No longer will there be 
bent backs, strained muscles, inflated veins in 
the forehead”. Instead, “after socialism is built 

. healthy, strong giants, red-cheeked and 
happy—such will be the new people... . 
Socialism is no longer a myth, a phantasy of 
the mind. We ourselves are building it”. 

Thus the children are told of the wonders 
of socialism and urged to do their utilitarian 
bit for the common good. It is a beautiful, 
fascinating story, told with the gentleness 
that catches the childish mind. Apparently, 
it matters little that the children who read 
this story of the Five-Year Plan will emerge 
from school to find themselves along with 
their elders the slaves, not of machines or 
improvident capitalists, but of a small group 
of Communists firmly seated in Moscow. 
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The larger political and social aspects of 
Sovietism, however, have nothing to do with 
this primer. It is merely the anticipated Rus- 
sian industrial plan told through the haze of 
Communist idealism in simple and effective 
language. It makes pleasant reading. 


FREUD AND HIS TIME by Fritz Wittels 
(LIVERIGHT. $4.00) 


Tuts book is important not because of the 
originality or excellence of its material but 
because it is one of the best statements of the 
Freudian theories yet to appear in English. 
Freud himself is extremely difficult in trans- 
lation and his American popularizers have 
added little to the understanding of his work. 
But here comes Fritz Wittels, devoted pupil 
of the Viennese psychologist, with a gift for 
expression, a clear view of the psycho-analytic 
field, an imaginative power, and a courage— 
all of which are commendably effective in 
presenting so complicated a subject as psycho- 
analysis. 

We insist then at the outset that the book 
is eminently readable and, we believe, authen- 
tic. It is more than a rehash of vague theories 
and more than a piling up of partly explained 
case-histories. Here is the whole gaudy pano- 
rama of Freudianism, historically, philo- 
sophically and imaginatively presented. Herr 
Wittels generalizes freely and effectively, and 
one closes the book with a conviction that, 
whether these theories are sound or not, here 
is perhaps the best English volume on psy- 
cho-analysis for the layman. 

As for the truth of Freudian theories with 
their pan-sexualism and absurd simplification 
of all human activity in the pleasure principle 
and the id (the unconscious)—that is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Freudian psychology is based on a dualism 
which emerges from the monistic uncon- 
scious. This dualism is known variously. On 
the one side, it is the primary, the feminine, 
the emotional, the hysterical, the creative 
principle; on the other side, it is the second- 
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ary, the masculine, the intellectual, the com- 
pulsive, the critical principle. The first 
emerges from the unconscious mind, the sec- 
ond from the conscious. 

Now psycho-analysis in the Freudian-Wit- 
tels sense consists in taking a human action 
and breaking it down into unit materials and 
then building up an explanation which ac- 
cords with that original assumption of the 
pleasure principle operating always in sex. 
The analysis with its labelling of conscious 
and unconscious elements is the valuable part 
of Freudian psychology 
about the 


. There is no question 
contribution to scientific 
knowledge here. But it is our opinion that the 
Freudian synthesis, the explanation, is a mass 
of faulty monoptic observation and allegiance 
to unsound assumptions. So long as Wittels 
analyzes, he is on firm and _ constructive 
ground; but when he synthesizes, his fine 
system of Oedipus complexes, 
tormations, 


great 


instinct trans- 
“libidinal cathexes”, and rigid 
dualism of the hysterical and the compulsive 
comes clattering down—an edifice built en- 
tirely on the most fantastic theories shot 
through with utterly subrational prejudice. 
For instance, there is Wittels’s ludicrous 
effort to fit everything into the Procrustean 
bed of compulsive-hysterical, masculine- 
feminine polarity based on some form of sex 
—heterosexualism, homosexualism, narcis- 
sism. According to Wittels, God and eroti- 
cism are both emergences from the primary 
element of the id; Aristotle’s eudemonism is 
a neurotic phobia inspired by Eros; culture 
is simply a sublimation of ‘ ‘the homosexual 
residue of our libido”; painters such as 


Raphael and Titian are persons struggling 
with anal complexes; actors are afflicted with 
sexual exhibitionism; love is a form of sexual 
hypnosis; and a judge is society’s symbol of 
revenge who is granted the special privilege 
of wreaking his sadism on the unresponsible 
criminals whom “we unconsciously envy and 


admire”. Whether they are aware of it or not, 


the psycho-analysts are almost entirely on the 
side of that chaotic and ambivalent factor, the 
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id. By neglecting the libidos of power and 
knowledge, which are traditionally accepted 
as being on a par with sex, they over-simplify 
human action; by distrusting reason and its 
attempt to achieve a balance, they throw 
themselves directly on the side of the sub- 
rationalists. Herr Wittels believes that Freud, 
who led the “Hell hound out of Hades” (that 
is, freed the id), and Einstein, who has slain 
“the dragon of the compulsive-neurotic” (that 
is, any one who says “must” or “it is so”), are 
“worthy of reverence”. 

It appears to us that the central error in 
psycho-analysis lies not only in its inability to 
conceive of the will in its proper place as a 
restrictive force between instinct and intel- 
lect but in placing it definitely in the primary 
function, saying “The authority which com- 
pels us from within we feel as freedom... . 
The problem of the freedom of the will can- 
not be solved with the intellect. The roots of 
inner freedom are hidden in the primary 
function”. Thus the pan-sexualism of the psy- 
cho-analyst and his cult of the primary func- 
tion place him under suspicion of vast error 
in reading human character. 

Because of the clarity of his writing, Herr 
Wittels is able to present both the strength 
and the weakness of his theories. A reader 
will find the book a fascinating recital of 
monstrosities if not of wisdom. 

ALAN BURTON CLARKE 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR by Florence 


Guertin Tuttle (HaRPERS. $3.00) 


Tus is the sort of book which is most dis- 
couraging to the friends of peace. On the 
strength of regular attendance at League 
Assemblies and lectures, acquaintance with 
some of the more carefully syndicated states- 
men, and a lot of high ideals, Miss Tuttle 
plunges into the conclusion that she has 
found “what are the practical alternatives to 
war ... alternatives that nations may use 
without the loss of national honour”. These 
are, in her opinion, the League of Nations, 
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the International Labour Office (!), the so- 
called World Court, the Locarno Treaties, 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

All of these institutions and engagements 
are admirable—though the International 
Labour Office is not generally reckoned as 
part of the world’s peace apparatus—but they 
are apparatus, not alternatives to anything. 
The alternative to the League method of 
consultation is not war, but diplomacy; the 
alternative to the World Court is and has 
been for some time arbitration; the Locarno 
Treaties and the Multilateral Pact are en- 
gagements to seek peaceful solutions, not the 
guarantee of satisfactory solutions. 

To digress slightly, the world’s only hope 
of preventing war is to devise a means of 
securing international justice, if necessary at 
the expense of the status quo. It is a curious 
fact that the most vigorous adherents of 
peace, as well as the most vigorous oppo- 
nents of any revision of the status quo, are 
the powers which owe their present pre- 
dominance to war. The theory that those 
who take to the sword must perish by the 
sword is a disturbing one to all victors. The 
alternative to war is not peace, but justice, 
the devising of means to redress unjust settle- 
ments, to revise unjust treaties, to accord 
recognition to the principles of growth and 
decay in international life. To devise means 
for curbing the aggressor is, essentially, to 
warn nations with a grievance that the inter- 
national dice are once again, as in the time 
of Metternich, loaded against innovators. 

This is the point which all American pro- 
Leaguers seem to overlook. The United 
States is more than ready to throw its weight 
on the side of peace. It is not prepared to 
have its great power and influence used to 
buttress particular territorial and_ political 
settlements which might otherwise be subject 
to peaceful readjustments. 

But Miss Tuttle is too earnest and too art- 
less an enthusiast to be held fairly responsible 
for this defect in international society. She 
has talked to Mr. Sweetzer, to Mr. Arthur 
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Bullard, has heard Professor Zimmern, has 
read Sefior de Madariaga, and has observed 
Viscount Cecil and M. Briand at work. She 
is entirely right in condemning the Ameri- 
can reliance upon farthing-dip diplomacy 
and outworn traditions. When she pleads 
for a more vigorous American international 
attitude she is on sound ground and worth 
attention. 

Some of her points are in error, as when 
she says that prior to the Washington Con- 
ference Japan was irritated by the “restric- 
tion of our new immigration laws”, which 
were not enacted until three years later. She 
subscribes to Professor Parker Moon’s ascrip- 
tion to us of a colonial empire of 911,000 
square miles, when, even with Alaska, all of 
our outlying possessions are much less in 
area. She believes that the United States 
left “her allies” at the peace table, when we 
fought war and made peace without alliances 
of any sort and when Colonel House was 
prepared to stop fighting before the Armis- 
tice if the British did not agree to the Free- 
dom of the Seas, and she concludes that 
“there is enough machinery existing today 
to keep the peace of the world if the peoples 
want peace”. If the peoples want peace, there 
is no need for machinery. If the peoples 
want don’t know whether the 
machinery we have evolved will be worth 
a hang. If the victors use the threat of war 
(whether they call it “sanctions” or any 
other fancy name) to preclude any substan- 
tial justice to the world’s suppressed nations 
and races, the popular desire for peace will 
be neither strong nor long maintained. We 
do not need a “peace psychology” so much 
as we need a guarantee of justice, and there 
is as yet no big nation in the world today 
which is prepared to give that guarantee in 
a sense which would admit international 
jurisdiction over its domestic actions. Such 
books as Alternatives to War are valuable 
in showing the extent to which an enthusiast 
can be led away from the real crisis in inter- 
national relations by the highest ideals. As 
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a contribution to the solution of that crisis, 
it is about as important as was the Children’s 
Crusade in winning back the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Moslems. 


JOHN CARTER 


SON OF WOMAN: THE STORY OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE by John Middleton 
Murry (CAPE & SMITH. $3.50) 


Wuen D. H. Lawrence died, astounding 
obituary notices in the English press referred 
briefly and spitefully to the miner’s son whose 
literary gift had “unfortunately” been marred 
by “certain obsessions”. Stories were current 
at the time of British newspaper proprietors 
who hastily telephoned their editors and or- 
dered that no favourable reference whatever 
should be allowed in any mention of this 
writer. Here and there a few brave voices 
challenged this attitude on the part of that 
influential section of the community which, 
generally, subscribes heartily to gentlemanli- 
ness and the rule that of the dead only good 
should be spoken. But there was a quality in 
Lawrence that aroused fear and hatred of a 
singular kind: he was not to be forgiven. 
Though we may snigger in private over the 
only portions of Lawrence’s work (and 
Freud’s and Joyce’s) that we can understand, 
we must demonstrate that we are not going 
to stand for that kind of thing. 

Middleton Murry was a friend of Law- 
rence. In his editorial capacity a man of dis- 
tinction, he had early and late appreciated 
Lawrence’s work. It seemed fitting that he 
should be the one to write the customary 
book in which an account of the life of a 
recently dead author is combined with an 
appreciation of his literary quality. But when 
Murry sat down to perform this last act of 
friendship he too, it seems, heard de mortuis 
nil nist malum ring in his ears. He explains 
that years ago Lawrence asked that Murry 
should “not betray” him. Consequently, Law- 
rence should understand that Murry had to 
let everyone know what was wrong in order 
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that it should be evident what a great but 
wholly mistaken man Lawrence was. 

No one will deny that in performing this 
strange labour of love and repudiation Murry 
has been industrious. He has selected innu- 
merable quotations from Lawrence’s work 
and interpreted them at great length. We 
are to know that Lawrence was quite right 
and quite wrong. What was wrong was that 
Lawrence was a great lover and let himself 
go, but he never let himself go because he 
was afraid and so he was never a great lover: 
and this applies whether we consider his love 
for women or for men or for all humanity. 
His sexual life was all wrong because he was 
not courageous. In spite of that, he was very 
courageous and everyone must take him as a 
model and love as he loved, being careful, 
however, to beware of the dangers. If Law- 
rence had listened to Murry he might have 
been a great leader. 

Now all of this is of interest if one were 
anxious to learn more about Murry. Other- 
wise the only remedy for the acute distress 
Son of Woman provokes is to turn to Law- 
rence’s work. Suddenly the world opens in 
beauty and richness. There are young people 
on the water. “The lovely darkness fell again, 
the lanterns and little threaded lights glim- 
mered softly, there was a muffled knocking 
of oars and a waving of music.” There is “a 
light little cowslip child” in a garden by the 
downs. A woman stares with contempt and 
passion at the man she is to marry. The 
painful straining of his heart tells a young 
man that, all unwillingly, he loves the girl 
he has just dragged from a stagnant pond. 
The station-master helps his wife peg out 
the washing on the clothes-line in the 
meadow. 

It is a variable world; one that Lawrence 
accepted with its dark places, clumsiness and 
betrayals. Can it be, perhaps, that though 
Murry did not understand Lawrence, Law- 
rence understood Murry and that Son of 
Woman is in revenge of this? 


IRIS BARRY 
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A NEW MODEL OF THE UNIVERSE 
by P. D. Ouspensky (KNoprF. $7.50) 


In that vast realm ruled by Philosophy, there 
is an obscure hinterland where one man’s 
copper is another man’s gold. The province 
lies in that historical domain known as The- 
osophy or Occultism; and P. D. Ouspensky, 
author of Tertium Organum, has returned 
from his travels there with a new book en- 
titled A New Model of the Universe. It 
would take a wise man indeed to make a 
competent assay of his latest finds. Some- 
where in the course of his immense volume 
of over five hundred pages, Ouspensky, in 
speaking of occult literature in general, re- 
marks: “Side by side with valuable and inter- 
esting material they contain a great deal of 
rubbish, which is characteristic of occult lit- 
erature in general”. May it not be that out 
of his own mouth the author has convicted 
this modernized version of Blavatsky’s Isis 
Unveiled? 

Characteristic of occult literature in general 
is his method, which consists in interpolating 
an occult conclusion after several pages of 
truisms; so that we allow the “rider”, so to 
speak, to pass unnoticed in the true bill of 
particulars. Then with the consummate art 
of simplicity, and by means of guarded allu- 
sions and hints of magical insights, the forti- 
fications of reason are gradually broken down 
and we yield to the onrush of poetry and 
fancy masquerading as sober fact. “The laws 
of time and space”, Ouspensky thinks, “are 
irrational laws. . . . In order to understand 
them one must be able to think irrationally 
and without facts.” And so he invents a six- 
dimensional space and a world of intercon- 
nected spirals, which may be an interesting 
speculation; but how much predictability 
does it possess, what purpose does it serve? 
The game of inventing theories may be fasci- 
nating, but it is a game notwithstanding. 

The book nevertheless deserves reading as 
a beautiful fairy-tale; and so long as the read- 
er throws the necessary safeguards around 
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the breastworks of reason, the book will do 
no damage and may indeed act as a delight- 
ful tonic to the imagination. Yet the sim- 
plicity and apparent sincerity of mind that 
Ouspensky exhibits are so great and his gen- 
ius at self-deception is so infectious that one 
may almost safely predict his destined rise as 
a major contemporary prophet of occultism. 

CHARLES ELSTEIN 


LIAISON by Brigadier-General E. L. Spears 
(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $5.00) 


Here is a book which is unique among the 
English or American records of the Great 
War. We have had books written by soldiers, 
by journalists, by masters of literary style, but 
no books in which the writer was all three 
at once. Now at last from the pen of General 
Spears we have such a book, a book which 
the present writer read through twice in 
three days. 

At the beginning of the war, General 
Spears, then a young lieutenant, was British 
liaison officer at the headquarters of the 
French Fifth Army, and therefore had an 
unrivalled opportunity of viewing those days 
between the opening of the battle of Char- 
leroi on August 22, 1914, to the retreat of 
the Germans at the Marne on September 9, 
1914. Fortunately, however, he possessed 
more than mere opportunity. In “1974” Field- 
Marshal French speaks of Lieutenant Spears 
thus: “I seldom knew him at fault. He was 
a perfect master of the French language and 
was popular with the staffs, and made wel- 
come by the various generals to whom he 
was attached. His unfailing tact, judgement 
and resource were very marked. His reck- 
less, daring courage often made me anxious 
for his safety, and, indeed, he was severely 
wounded on at least five separate occasions”. 

The strategy of the opening campaign 
General Spears makes beautifully clear. He 
does not mince matters in speaking of Gen- 
eral Joffre’s terrible miscalculation about the 
enemy and the place of the main attack, and 
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he shows that General Lanrezac became 
aware of the real state of affairs before the 
Generalissimo. And yet Joffre is the real hero 
of the book, he and the common French 
soldier. He makes it plain that but for Jof- 
fre’s patience, courage and clarity of view, 
and above all his tact and honesty in dealing 
with General French, the battle of the Marne 
would never have occurred. 

Nothing more moving in the literature of 
the war has been written than General 
Spears’s account of Joffre’s final appeal to 
French before the Marne, an appeal which 
brought tears into the eyes of all, including 
the eyes of French himself. Spears was pres- 
ent and saw Joffre at the conclusion of the 
exposition of his plan turn to French and, 
clasping his own hands until they hurt, cry: 
“Monsieur le Maréchal, c’est la France qui 
vous supplie”, and then saw the Field-Mar- 
shal after vainly trying to express his feelings 
in French turn to Major Clive and stammer 
“Damn it, I can’t explain. Tell him that 
all that men can do our fellows will do”. 
That the Marne was Joffre’s victory and not 
Galliéni’s, General Spears proves conclusively, 
though Galliéni played an honourable part. 
He defends too the part played by the British, 
showing that it was their advance into the 
rear of the German First Army which deter- 
mined Von Kluck’s retreat. 

But perhaps even more interesting than 
the purely military portion of the book are 
General Spears’s vignettes of the various 
French leaders. His picture of General Lan- 
rezac, the accomplished theoretical strategist, 
far-seeing before the event, peevish, mistrust- 
ful, and flabby as the crisis approached, re- 
deeming himself momentarily only at the 
battle of Guise which he fought under the 
eyes of Joffre himself, and then on the eve 
of the Marne being displaced by the indom- 
itable Franchet D’Esperey, is a tragic master- 
piece. Splendidly done too is his portrait of 
D’Esperey, a figure of vigour and confidence, 
who to break up a blockade used to fire his 
revolver from the window of his car. But 


perhaps most perfect of all is his description 
of General De Maud’huy, who, loving the 
theatre, had forty years before vowed a vow 
that never until the French reéntered his 
native city of Metz would he enter a play- 
house, and who kept that vow until the day 
when as Governor of Metz he went at last 
to the theatre preceded by twenty trumpeters! 
This and half a dozen other anecdotes 
Spears tells of De Maud’huy, who becomes 
under his pen, as indeed he was, a veritable 
hero of romance. And then, final and su- 
preme comes Joffre, magnificent in his 
rock-like strength, simple, gentle, slow to 
anger, but terrible when at last aroused, the 
man of men France needed at the time, not 
a genius, but perhaps the one man who could 
have turned the retreat into the triumph of 
the Marne. It is in the portraits of these fig- 
ures that General Spears shows himself a 
master of the written word. For these pages 
alone, Liaison will be read as long as men 
read of the Great War. 

GRENVILLE VERNON 


THE ARISTOCRATIC JOURNEY: BE- 
ING THE OUTSPOKEN LETTERS OF 
MRS. BASIL HALL edited by Una Pope- 


Hennessy (PUTNAM. $5.00) 


WueN Mrs. Basil Hall came to America in 
1827, with her baby, Elizabeth, and her sailor 
husband, she was very happy to arrive on 
firm ground. They had an average crossing 
—thirty-six days; but the baby had been ill 
and the nurse had been ill and Mrs. Hall had 
been ill and the sailor husband had been hard 
put to it to look after them all. Moreover, by 
the time they were halfway over, they had 
run out of towels, soda water, cordials and 
crackers. Land was undeniably welcome. 
Yet right from the beginning Mrs. Hall 
was harking back to Edinburgh and the 
pleasures of Edinburgh society; and, to keep 
one foot over the sea, she was writing volumi- 
nous letters on all she saw to the sister who 
had stayed at home. She was an acute ob- 
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server, and her slight touch of nostalgia, 
while it made her critical of what she saw, at 
least gave her a standard of comparison. It is 
often astonishing to notice how much that 
she commented on still remains, after a hun- 
dred years, to draw the attention of the 
stranger. In New York “the people are so ex- 
tremely locomotive in their habits that they 
seldom remain more than a year in a house”. 
American men, instead of offering their arms 
and leading her, took her by the elbow and 
steered her. They were surprisingly quick 
eaters; and even in the best houses she was 
often required to keep her fork over from 
one course to another. Her hosts were very 
anxious to please her, but they were still more 
anxious that their efforts should be approved. 
They were far more interested in America 
than in England or Scotland; and, really, at 
times Mrs. Hall felt a little sore. All the time 
she was remembering England, and all the 
time the people were wishing to tell her about 
America. Against her will, she felt, she was 
being forced into arguments about the rela- 
tive merits of American and English customs. 
People from perfectly insignificant places 
thought it their duty to point out that the 
town they came from was by far the greatest 
in the world. She didn’t like to say so, but it 
was really rather absurd; for surely the most 
biased American must see that England was 
more important than America. 
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At first she found no conversation at all; 
and at parties or at informal gatherings peo- 
ple had the abominable habit of sitting in a 
circle. But Boston surpassed her expectations. 
“The conversation was really worthy of a 
London dinner party”; and they were inno- 
cent of “the Albany sin of a circle”. The man 
they saw most of was Mr. Daniel Webster, 
and they found him “the most generally in- 
formed and cleverest man that we have seen 
in America”. Wherever they went, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, 
St. Louis or Pittsburgh, they found nothing 
so charming, so grateful and so much like 
home as the high society of Boston. Of 
course, there was plenty to interest and please 
Mrs. Hall. They met and dined with all the 
most prominent Americans, De Witt Clin- 
ton, William Astor, John Quincy Adams, the 
historian Prescott, the painter Gilbert Stuart. 
And if all else failed, they had baby Eliza- 
beth with them; and Elizabeth was always 
making new friends and revealing new 
talents. But at the end of fourteen months 
they were glad to be sailing back to the Isle 
of Wight; and when they landed they were 
just as enchanted as they had hoped to be. 
One thing above all else delighted Basil. 
Once more they were in a country where 
footmen wore livery. It had been so long 
since they had seen a well-dressed servant. 

ALAN PORTER 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ESTIMATES IN ART (SECOND SE- 
RIES) by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. (HOLT. 
$2.50) 


Tuts series includes sixteen essays on Amer- 
ican painters of the nineteenth century and 
leads from Gilbert Stuart, “Face Painter and 
Feminist”, to Arthur B. Davies. Between 
these two are such immediate successors of 
the Hudson River painters as Inness, Martin 
and Fuller and such immediate precursors of 
present-day painting as Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent and Chase. Written at different times 
for different publications, the essays are re- 
lated only as a group of men living at the 
same time and meeting the same conditions 
are related. They are written calmly, as if 
a sense of justice, of poise, a thing of disci- 
pline, had stepped in to curb whatever im- 
pulsive flights the writer’s own predilections 
might lead him into. When these do some- 
how manage to creep in—and they do, de- 
lightfully—they are followed by a denial or 
a semi-denial dictated by consciousness of 
other estimations, modern ones generally, 
which, while they may be running contrary 
to the writer’s, must still, in his fair-minded- 
ness or because of some imagined or real debt 
to his readers, be taken into account. He is 
like a man who in forcing himself to analyze 
his love, to judge her by the public as well as 
his private opinion, must end in nearly deny- 
ing her altogether. Mr. Mather’s discipline 
for this reason may be too strict. The reader 
is left by its manoeuvrings to choose for 
himself or most frighteningly at sea. 

Mr. Mather is the Marquand Professor of 


art and archaeology at Princeton University. 


He has always been happier in dealing with 
old paintings. Here, being sure of the validity 


of his own judgement or at home with it, he 
will be definite, but easily, with none of that 
stridency of the essayist new to art (for some 
unknown reason numbered in thousands) 
who, at every turn of the long road, discovers 
facts and theories already thoroughly charted. 
However, as critic of the New York Evening 
Post in its literary days, he has lived through 
a great many fashions in modern art—seen 
Auguste Rodin pushed off a god’s throne and 
left with scant standing room among the 
multitude of has-beens, for one example, and 
for others, the rapid displacement of favour- 
ites which followed since the painters of the 
old official Salons were collected with the 
usual swinging blindness of American enthu- 
siasm. He is a rare man able to look at pic- 
tures and to judge them on their own merits. 
It is undoubtedly for this reason that he is 
able to talk of George Inness and George 
Fuller and Homer D. Martin (names prac- 
tically dismissed by the day’s fashionables) 
fairly, noting the sweetness in their messages, 
without lamenting, with the now so current 
impatience, their slimness. 

GUY PENE DU BOIS 


AFTERTHOUGHTS dy Logan Pearsall 
Smith (HARCOURT, BRACE. $1.35) 


Tuis new sheaf will be welcome to the initi- 
ated; that is, to Logan Pearsall Smith addicts, 
who have been growing legion since the 
publication of his first Trivia. It is safe to 
say that the Smithian aphoristic essay is 
unique and inimitable. In Trivia and More 
Trivia the units are single short paragraphs 
on a multitude of topics with the phrases 
neatly turned and the sentiments succinctly 
presented. Afterthoughts is more gnomic 
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than the Trivia volumes, and as a collection 
less substantial, but Pearsall Smith’s epigram- 
matic power can be seen here with no 
diminution. These epigrams are grouped 
around six very general (and why not as 
general as can be?) subjects—Life and Hu- 
man Nature, Age and Death, Other People, 
In the World, Art and Letters, Myself. When 
an artist speaks intelligently about his art, it 
behooves us to listen: “Aphorisms are salted 
and not sugared almonds at Reason’s feast”; 
“And what pursuit is more elegant than that 
of collecting the ignominies of our nature 
and transfixing them for show, each on the 
bright pin of a polished phrase?”; “The great 
art of writing is the art of making people 
real to themselves with words.” The difficulty 
of cataloguing Pearsall Smith’s philosophy 
arises from his catholicity, his paradoxes and 
subtlety. If a first reading of his “sententiae” 
tempts one to think that the whole point lies 
on the surface, the only proper advice to such 
a reader is “Read again, and think yourself”. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Smith’s power 
over the word lies in his lore, for he is one 
of the most learned English philologists, and 
perhaps the best stylist of them all. His The 
English Language, in the Home University 
Library, is a most reliable book wherewith 
to show the general reader that our language 
has its own intensely interesting history; his 
Words and Idioms, destined for the more ad- 
vanced student, is a mine of fact and a joy 
to read. Mr. Smith knows the English idiom, 
and he can use it. 


RICHMOND P. BOND 


CHAUCER by John Masefield (MacMILLAN. 
$1.00) 


“Here is God’s plenty”, said Dryden; and his 
phrase has remained the classical appreciation 
of Chaucer. It is none too easy to write of 
him. As Mr. Masefield remarks, he was a 
story teller. His poems were meant to be 

“said or ellés sung”. Such writers do not lend 
themselves readily to aesthetic definitions; or 
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perhaps we should rather say, they are dif- 
ficult problems for anyone who sets up as a 
message-finder. Even Mr. Masefield, a story- 
writer himself, finds it hard to make any 
definite or distinctive criticism of Chaucer. 
His final word in discussing Troilus and 
Cressida, for example, is another such grand 
and indiscriminate phrase as Dryden’s:— 
“Here was a poet telling a long story with 
an unhappy end, in violation of the laws of 
art, and with an inconstant lady in it, in defi- 
ance of the laws of nature and morality. The 
tale however had one quality which was not 
in the critics’ books of rules: it was alive”. Per- 
haps because of this difficulty Mr. Masefield’s 
essay is not so memorable as his Shake- 
spearean criticism. It is a simple and genial 
attempt to trace Chaucer’s development; to 
show him in the England and the London 
of his times; and to decide what part of his 
work is of durable interest and delight. The 
first paragraph will give a hint of his style; 
forty-three out of fifty-four words are of one 
syllable only. 


ALAN PORTER 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF RIME dy 
Henry Lanz (STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


$6.75 


Dr. Lanz tells us in his preface that this book 
is a by-product of his studies in logic: 

“The author conceived . . . the rather nov- 
el idea of extending the strategic positions of 
modern realism beyond the boundary line of 
pure logic and applying its principles to the 
field of aesthetic. . . . In search of illustrative 
material for this new specific objectivity the 
author hit upon rhythm and rime. . . . They 
had their own laws that poets had to follow 
and were powerless to change. Their effect 
was precise and, evidently, easily transmis- 
sible. . . . They had a complex structure and 
a long history of growth. In a word, they 
behaved like phenomenological entities of 
some description. What was their nature? 
What was the secret of their effect upon the 
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human mind?” “. . . Students, of both phi- 
losophy and linguistics, may profit somewhat 
from an attempt to construct such theory on 
a purely physical basis.” 

After this definition of his purpose, Dr. 
Lanz proceeds through a scholarly documen- 
tation of such scientific evidence (the recent 
enormous progress made in the mechanical 
reproduction of voice sounds) as is by the 
physicist usually taken for granted, to prove 
that a number of physical laws are the bases 
for our feeling about rime, rhythm, and the 
stanza formation of poetry. The proof runs 
through a number of steps: 


1. Rime in any language is an acoustic phe- 
nomenon. 

. Vowels of speech (scientifically measured 
as sound waves) are musical chords or 
tone clusters. Through their repetition oc- 
curs something akin to the musical phrase. 
A vowel may be the key or tonic to which 
return is made. 

. Rime may be defined as a unit on key in 
the melody of vowels as perceived through 
the tone quality of the whole ending. 

4. Rime has, therefore, as has melody, an as- 
sociation with a definite artistic reaction of 
a more or less pleasurable kind. 

5. Rhythm, any repetition of identical or even 
similar sensory elements, is, in all lan- 
guages, of two varieties: time and accent 
rhythm—occurring in individual propor- 
tions in different languages. Now rime 
serves to define the rhythmical phrases, or 
to point the rhythm which depends on the 
distribution of vowels (the rhythmical re- 
sponse) and the distribution of interrup- 
tions (the rhythmical response). Hence 
rime is not only the key to the melody of 
a particular line, it also attracts our atten- 
tion to the rhythmically important places, 
the most important being the end of the 
line, and it further helps to arrange the 
verse lines into stanzas. 


Nw 


Ww 


This is the proof Dr. Lanz offers that rime, 
a special kind of melody, and poetry which is 
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controlled by rime cannot be adequately de- 
scribed by reference to various degrees of 
pleasure derived from it; that—and this is 
the author’s declaration of the independence 
of aesthetic phenomena—although the con- 
tent of emotions aroused by an aesthetic pro- 
cess is given to us through mental processes, it 
is not dependent upon those processes for its 
specific quality of structure, nor can emotions 
be intellectually comprehended. In other 
words, Dr. Lanz would establish the com- 
plete independence of a large realm of phe- 
nomena known as aesthetic and constantly 
being misjudged by foreign ideas or feelings. 
Poetry does not express, he states, it creates 
emotions—this it does as an acoustic phe- 
nomenon, and more or less aside from its 
meaning. 

Following the technical analysis and proof 
of his theory, Dr. Lanz introduces chapters 
on the historical development of rime, the 
history of free verse—a very long history in- 
deed—and on the logic of emotions. 

It seems inevitable that such a scientific 
study of the theory of rime and rhythm in 
poetry must be based on the elimination of 
a number of factors in order to isolate the 
particular factor for examination. The fac- 
tors eliminated here are all those which may 
have to do with the meaning of poetry. The 
factor isolated is rime or vowel music, rhythm 
or phrasing. Is the emotional or musical ef- 
fect of rime, without which Lanz states we 
should not be able to use it for rhythmic 
purposes, due only to the vowel cluster of 
which the word is composed or is it due in 
part to the meaning of the riming word? 

Such scientific studies as this, Germanic as 
they are in method, do much to clarify our 
minds with respect to our definitions of the 
terminology of criticism; they do not, unless 
pushed too far, lessen the appreciation of the 
art of poetry. There is much in this book 
about rime and rhythm which we have al- 
ways known, and which we find here re- 

stated according to a new methodology. 
EDA LOU WALTON 
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SHAKESPEARE, CHAPMAN AND SIR 
THOMAS MORE by Arthur Acheson 


(BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP. $3.00) 


Tuts absorbing book, “intended to provide a 
more definite basis for criticism and biog- 
raphy”, fulfils its purpose in opening up a 
new and fruitful field of investigation, and 
should prove as valuable to students of Eliza- 
bethan drama as it is illuminating to those 
curious about the economy and management 
of the theatre which gave it birth. If Mr. 
Acheson makes some startling departures from 
the accepted canon and categorically denies 
the long-established authorship of several 
plays, he speaks with authority of thirty years’ 
comparative study, and gives ample evidence 
for his conclusions. The “more definite basis” 
rests on the assumption that Shakespeare’s 
“lost” years in London, 1586-1591, were, in 
fact, spent in apprenticeship to Burbage, first 
as bonded serving-man in the trade of play- 
making, and, after two years, as company 
poet. This contention is supported by stylistic 
and historical evidence, ingeniously derived 
from the whole body of the plays of Chap- 
man, Marlowe, Nashe, Peele, Kyd, Greene, 
Dekker, Munday, Heywood and Shakes- 
peare, and is founded primarily on the trace 
of Shakespeare’s autograph in Sir Thomas 
More (1589-90), a dramatic fragment show- 
ing the work of no less than seven hands. 
Yet, great as is the literary interest of Mr. 
Acheson’s argument, the animated personali- 
ties revealed behind the plays make an even 
stronger impression. A flood of light is 
thrown on the movements of the acting com- 
panies and we are shown the groups of li- 
censed actors forming and re-forming under 
a series of official patrons, but actually under 
the direction of shrewd professional mana- 
gers, taking with them at each migration as 
their most important assets, the company 
plays. It is the conveyance of all the popular 
plays from hand to hand in this manner, and 
the working over of the original texts by rival 
company poets which has for so long given 
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the misleading impression that the “bards of 
passion and of mirth” produced their im- 
mortal works in continuous and amicable col- 
laboration. In these crowded and lively pages 
Mr. Acheson discloses the rival poets’ open 
and covert attacks upon each other, their 
fraudulent holding and withholding of manu- 
scripts, portraits and caricatures then hardly 
disguised, but long since neglected among the 
dramatis personae, and subjects each clue to a 
threefold scrutiny which will convince the 
average reader and should gratify the most 
exacting controversialist. 


OLGA KATZIN 


THE MELODY OF CHAOS dy Houston 


se — . — - 
Peterson (LONGMANS, GREEN. $2.50) 


Tue poetry of Conrad Aiken gives Mr. Pe- 
terson his title and theme. The Melody of 
Chaos is primarily an Introduction to Aiken, 
containing full analyses of all the principal 
works and long illustrative excerpts. It is also 
a mental biography of the poet. If anyone 
wishes light on Aiken’s poetry, this is the 
book to turn to. But Mr. Peterson has done 
more. His book is also a philosophic and 
critical discussion of the group to which 
Aiken belongs, which includes Proust, Joyce, 
and the T. S. Eliot of The Waste Land, and 
which Mr. Peterson appropriately calls the 
school of nihilism. It is furthermore, in con- 
nection with all these themes, a discursive 
survey into the causes and nature of this 
literary nihilism. Its diversity of subject-mat- 
ter may prevent its wide recognition as au- 
thoritative on any of its themes, but it 
deserves consideration. It is learned but 
simple; and though it has chaos for a sub- 
ject, it avoids the chaotic style. Its breadth, 
objectivity, and moderation are in its favour. 
Though an advocate of Aiken, Mr. Peterson 
is not a special pleader; and this fact the 
more readily convinces us that Aiken de- 
serves greater consideration than he has gen- 
erally been given. Whatever Aiken’s rank 
relative to the more famous men of the 
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school, Mr. Peterson proves his importance as 
stater of their philosophy. 

“He has focused on the central matter of 
mental disintegration and emotional help- 
lessness,” says Mr. Peterson. Again: “He is 
an incorrigible victim of modernity and ex- 
emplifies in literature all those qualities so 
bitterly condemned by our humanist and 
neo-classic critics. He traffics with the uncon- 
scious, bows before ‘the Great God Flux’, 
exploits personal experiences directly and 
shamelessly, cultivates the blur and tries to 
convert poetry into a kind of absolute music. 
In short, a radical, confused, sentimental and 
bitter romanticist”. 

Though it might seem so, this is not con- 
demnation, since Mr. Peterson believes it the 
only logical reaction to the modern predica- 
ment. To account for this predicament he 
names five chief causes: the scientific picture 
of the universe, the mechanization of living, 
the undermining of our moral tradition, the 
romantic movement, and psychology. He en- 
larges interestingly on all of these, but 
mainly on the last, which in the form of 
psycho-analysis was apparently most influen- 
tial upon Aiken. Mr. Peterson himself uses 
the methods of psycho-analysis to explain 
Aiken’s morbid tendencies. 

It is a devastating picture which Mr. Pet- 
erson draws of what might—with apologies 
—be called the Aiken void. Nostalgia, tae- 
dium vitae, futility, nightmare, lust, perver- 
sion, split personality, the violent emotional 
oscillations of romantic irony, vague moodi- 
ness and concrete vision of horror, solipsistic 
dizziness, sadism, the dance of death. Yet 
after this appalling review, Mr. Peterson 
concludes surprisingly that Aiken has carried 
us “triumphantly” to the metaphysical bot- 
tom. We must not protest. “It would be ab- 
surd”, he assures us, “to end with a paltry 
little response to Aiken’s splendid nihilism. 
He has gone as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of spiritual disorder, without plunging 
into madness... . Yet this later poetry of 
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Aiken’s is so honest, extravagant and in- 
spired, that it is actually invigorating. It is so 
much richer than pale moderation.” 

After that a plea for moderation, “pale” or 
otherwise, is evidently improper! Certainly 
an assertion of the values in spiritual har: 
mony will mean nothing to those who do 
not experience them, and whose tastes are so 
perverted that they actually prefer perver- 
sion. But we may venture two comments. 

The first is that in a world of dubiety both 
poet and critic are too arrogantly certain of 
one thing at least: that existence is chaos. “Is 
not this,” asks Mr. Peterson, after quoting an 
exceptionally “nihilistic” poem, “a picture of 
our world, looked at as nearly as possible 
without dogmas of hope or assumptions of 
order?” It certainly lacks dogmas of hope or 
assumptions of order; but it certainly is not 
without dogmas of despair and considerable 
assumptions of chaos. Yet on what does this 
certainty of chaos rest? Chiefly on psycho- 
analysis! On a mass of ingenious speculation, 
drawn from ambiguous data, experimentally 
unverifiable, and vitiated by suggestion, un- 
consciously conveyed by the analyst to his 
subject, of the theories he hopes to prove! 
Literary folk who found philosophies on 
such speculations show themselves not 
merely uncritical and unscientific; they be- 
tray their willingness to believe whatever 
will feed their romantic lust for horrors. 

The book is indeed impressive in the way 
it demonstrates the ingenuity of the human 
imagination. Aiken has done a thorough job 
creating a world of chaos. But that world is 
his creation. Another person, on the basis of 
the same materials, will conceive a world 
which, if not heavenly, at least justifies hope- 
ful work in building beauty and goodness 
into existence where they are lacking. And 
this latter person will have the assurance of 
fellowship with the noblest spirits in the long 
history of mankind, not to speak of the sup- 
port of healthy common sense. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 
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COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, LIFE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, IN COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC LIPRARIES OF AMERICA 





It is, of course, only a coincidence that Dr. Axel Munthe’s book and that of the Grand Duchess Marie should 
be running neck and neck in the race for fiction popularity. But it is curious, nevertheless, that Dr. Munthe’s 
severest critic—as anyone who has read “Education of a Princess” will recognize—should be his principal 
competitor for the moment. The popularity of the Pershing book seems likely to endure for a while. Gen- 
eral Grant’s memoirs appeared just about as long after the Civil War as General Pershing’s after the World 
War. And every man who fought under Grant, and had the price of the book, bought it. There weren't so 
many public libraries then, nor so many veterans. It easily may be that the Pershing book will sell fewer 
copies than Grant's, but be read by several times as many. ey os 










NOVELS 














I. GRAND HOTEL Vicki Baum DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
2. YEARS OF GRACE Margaret Ayer Barnes HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
3. BACK STREET Fannie Hurst COSMOPOLITAN 
4. CAKES AND ALE W. Somerset Maugham DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
5. IMPERIAL PALACE Arnold Bennett DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
6. THE BRIDGE OF DESIRE Warwick Deeping MCBRIDE 
7. CIMARRON Edna Ferber DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
8. READER, I MARRIED HIM Anne Green DUTTON 
Q. SEED Charles G. Norris DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
10. ANGEL PAVEMENT ]. B. Priestley HARPERS 
II. PHILIPPA Anne Douglas Sedgwick HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
12. THE DEEPENING STREAM Dorothy Canfield HARCOURT, BRACE 









GENERAL 















I. EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS Marte, Grand Duchess of Russia VIKING 
2. THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE Axel Munthe DUTTON 
3. MY STORY* Mary Roberts Rinehart FARRAR & RINEHART 
4. HUMANITY UPROOTED Maurice Hindus CAPE & SMITH 
5 THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE Sir James Jeans MACMILLAN 
6. MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 

WAR* General John ]. Pershing STOKES 
7. LITTLE AMERICA Richard E. Byrd PUTNAM 
8. THE SCIENCE OF LIFE* H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, 

and G. P. Wells DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 

Q. THE GREEN PASTURES Marc Connelly FARRAR & RINEHART 
10. INDIA: LAND OF THE BLACK 

PAGODA Lowell Thomas CENTURY 
II. THE HUMAN MIND Karl Menninger KNOPF 
12. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER Major F. Yeats-Brown VIKING 


* This title has not previously appeared in the Monthly Score. 
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End-Papers and Marginalia 


London, June. 

NE of these days the calm routine of 
() some innocent bookman’s life will 
be startled by the chance to acquire 
—doubtless for a very high price—a truly 
remarkable “association” item. This is a copy 
of the first edition of Shelley’s Queen Mab: 
A Philosophical Poem (printed by P. B. 
Shelley, 23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, 
1813). The “association” interest of this copy 


is indicated in the printed description, before 
me, as follows: 


... Author’s own copy with his auto. signa- 
ture on Title, and with notes in his hand- 
writing on the following pages:—119, three 
words; [123], fourteen lines; [124], six lines; 
167, four lines; 168, three lines; 169, three lines; 
195, three lines, and 196, three words: lacks 
the last leaf (Q8), often mutilated; QI a little 
torn; and a few slight stains occur; half calf; 
sides rubbed; enclosed in a morocco case, 
lettered... . 

There now! And to add to the glamour 
and authenticity of this copy the description 
is followed by a triple-asterisked note: “From 
the library of the late Lord Houghton”—he 
who was one of the Cambridge “Apostles”; 
and the intimate of Tennyson, Hallam and 
Thackeray. I quote one of the holograph 


notes: 


ABOUT 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


by Wilfred Partington 


Had as great pains been taken to preserve 
truth in puris naturalibus, as to disguise her in 
harlot’s attire, there had been no want of geom- 
etry to take her dimensions; and had the hun- 
dredth part of the force been permitted or used 
to counteract prejudices, which has been em- 
ployed to foster or rather compel them, the 
cruel reign of prejudice and error had long 
since been at an end. 


“Hear! hear!” might have exclaimed the 
Apostles. Just so! But I have to interject that 
this is not Shelley—that he never wrote this 
note—that this copy of Queen Mab was not 
his—and that, in short, the excited bookman 
may return his check-book to his pocket, and 
save himself a few thousand dollars. Now 
for the Truth in puris naturalibus of this 
pretty piece of disguise. 

The script of this copy’s signature and an- 
notations can be shown to be not that of 
Shelley; nor is the language of these precious 
notes that of the poet. There remains the 
definite association with Lord Houghton’s 
library—a provenance that by the highest col- 
lecting standards should be unchallengeable. 
For Lord Houghton was full of interest in 
Shelley and Keats, and foregathered with 
men like Swinburne, Locker, Forman, 
William Rossetti, Garnett, Dowden, Stop- 
ford Brooke and De Tabley who concerned 
themselves so deeply in the works of the two 
poets. He would have talked about and ex- 
hibited such an important copy as this; but 
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he never did, as is vouched for by our great 
specialist, Mr. T. J. Wise, who entered the 
Shelley circle in 1879, or some six years be- 
fore Lord Houghton died. Nor is it likely 
that his son, the present Marquis of Crewe— 
a not less ardent bookman—would not have 
known about such a copy when the Hough- 
ton library was sold after its owner’s death. 

The history of this Queen Mab is that it 
was fabricated about the year 1845 by the 
forger De Gibler. It was sold to Lord Hough- 
ton in 1851, coming from the library of 
John Wilks, M.P. for Boston (Lincolnshire). 
When Lord Houghton discovered that the 
notes were spurious, he pasted pieces of paper 
over them in order to hide them; and used 
the book as an ordinary copy. Following the 
disposal of Lord Houghton’s collection, the 
copy has passed through different hands; and 
at some time or another these pieces of paper 
have been removed, explaining the large 
dark stains which cover the paper in every 
instance where a note and the signature 
occur. The copy was described for sale in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue for April 27 and 
28 last—an accident due to the temporary 
indisposition of the cataloguer—and reme- 
died, after it had been examined by Mr. 
Wise, by the withdrawal of the item and its 
return to the owner. As a fact there are in 
existence two genuine author’s own copies 
of Queen Mad with extensive revisions and 
interlineations: the one belongs to Mr. Wise, 
and is fully described in his A Shelley Li- 
brary (privately printed, 1924) and in The 
Ashley Library Catalogue; the other be- 
longed to H. Buxton Forman, and was in- 
cluded in the sale of his library in New York 
in 1920, realizing $6,000, although unlike the 
first, lacking title and dedication leaves, 
which the poet had torn out. 

Thus is exposed a spurious “author’s own” 
Queen Mab, whose existence would other- 
wise be fraught with risk to the collecting 
world. I should have hesitated so soon to 
devote another End-Paper to the perpetra- 
tions of these literary forgers were it not that 
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THE BOOKMAN, by such exposure, is renderin 
a service to the public. 
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JEAN ARMOUR'S SILK STOCKINGS 


Second-hand booksellers’ catalogues flow 
into my library as the sea-tides come in at the 
end of my lawn, twice a day—except that 
the postman has Sunday off, and Neptune 
doesn’t. And like the sea, these catalogues 
are always the same—yet ever changing. But 
the latter yield rather more surprises, for | 
am a better browser than beachcomber. 
Neither the least nor the last are those that 
come from Mr. G. H. Last (The Broadway, 
Bromley, Kent, England), whose lists gen- 
erally have some out-of-the-way items. His 
latest turns aside from books and autograph 
letters to devote a corner to Curios and 
Relics. Item 347 was one over which I 
paused. It comprised a pair of black silk 
stockings which had belonged to Jean 
Armour—a piece of her wedding-dress—one 
of her silk handkerchiefs—and a piece of 
wood from the bed on which Burns died— 
(with letters of authentication). It is almost 
the story in relics of Rabbie and Jean, whose 
best authentication is in the immortal poems, 
where are so many allusions to beds and “the 
bonnie lassie.” As to stockings, Burns could 
sing: 

On Fasteneen we had a rockin, 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin; 
And there was muckle fun and jokin, 
Ye need na doubt: 
At length we had a hearty yokin, 
At sang about. 


Nowadays ladies’ stockings are finer and seen 
to more advantage; but we have no Burns. 
But to books. 


THE TWO KINGSLEYS 


I see from X. Y. Z.’s table of “Demands for 
First Editions” that Henry Kingsley comes 
at last into the list. Among authors who are 
also book-collectors there has long been an 
opinion that the appreciation of Henry's 
works was disproportionate as compared with 
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that of his brother Charles; and Hugh Wal- 
pole and Michael Sadleir, in particular, will 
both welcome this sign of the collecting times 
recorded by X. Y. Z. I note that Mr. Raphael 
King prices a first edition (3 volumes, cloth, 
1859) of Henry’s first novel, The Recollec- 
tions of Geoffrey Hamlyn at $100. 


A COPPARDLY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Jacob Schwartz has compiled a Bidli- 
ography of the Writings of Alfred Edgar 
Coppard (The Ulysses Bookshop), in which 
seventeen works are collated, followed by de- 
tails of anthologies, translations, reviews, 
unreprinted tales, uncollected tales, introduc- 
tions, etc., in which his pen has been con- 
cerned. The book is greatly enhanced in 
interest by Mr. Coppard’s Foreword and 
Notes in which he has endeavoured to con- 
tribute his quantum of biographical and 
bibliographical information; and he has suc- 
ceeded, amusingly, gallantly and Coppardly. 
The first collation, of course, is that of Adam 
and Eve and Pinch Me, which also has the 
additional importance of being the first book 
of the Golden Cockerel Press. The compiler 
notes that all the copies he has examined have 
“proved different in certain respects”. He de- 
tails the five variations he considers most im- 
portant; but unfortunately has to admit that 
it has not been possible to determine any 
priority of issue of these variants. But the 
one with the page 12 misprinted headline 
reading “Adam & Ene & Pinch Me”, seems 
the most important; and surely suggests a 
clue which either the compiler or Mr. Cop- 
pard—who, unlike many of his contempo- 
raries, has a keen eye for bibliographical 
points—may still be able to build more defi- 
nitely on. Of The Black Dog and Other 
Stories, reproductions show the difference be- 
tween a faked title-page and the authentic 
title of this first edition; but the bibliographer 
does not mention the point, although Mr. 
Coppard in his notes says that he has seen 
several copies, purporting to be first editions, 
which have reprinted title-pages pasted in 
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place of the original one. Typographically, 
the fake would hardly deceive a dog, black, 
white or tan. The Higgler, the title of the 
fifteenth book collated, and apparently lim- 
ited to 39 copies issued at $65 a copy, is stated 
by the author to be a pirated production (by 
The Chocorua Press, Chelsea, New York), 
being “issued without reference to or permis- 
sion from me, on the assumption that it had 
not been copyrighted. Eventually I was able 
to extract a small fee from the publisher. I 
have not seen a copy”. 


A PUBLISHERS’ HADES 


One word as to the production of this Bib- 
liography. Its title is printed on a paper label 
pasted on the spine, which in my opinion is 
unsuitable for what, after all, is (or should 
be) a book-tool. An awful fate awaits all who 
have issued books with paper labels. There 
is a Hades prepared for them consisting of 
millions of miles of crowded book-shelves, 
the volumes on which have all lost their 
labels. The doomed publisher, hands tied by 
binders’ tapes, spends Eternity wandering up 
and down, seeking his own indistinguishable 
productions, spurred on by the spirits of in- 
furiated researchers armed with triple-point- 
ed paper-knives four feet long. 


RECENT CATALOGUES 


Three catalogues just to hand concerning 
Americana cover by thousands of fascinating 
items an extraordinary wide range of na- 
tional and individual life. From the Rosen- 
bach Company (15 East 51st Street, New 
York City) is A Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Memorable Documents in American His- 
tory. Here is described the first autograph 
letter known to have been written in and 
sent from America, the correspondent being 
the son of Christopher Columbus. Of Cuba: 
“there must be some things on this island 
which would be of advantage to His High- 
ness”. Most assuredly; but the advantage was 
to be lost—as it was again nearly 250 years 
later when Robert Dinwiddie is writing (in 
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a folio page letter 1754) to De Lancey con- 
cerning the Albany plan of Union, the earli- 
est step towards American independence. But 
there are many alarms and much sacrifice 
before the Great Achievement whose history 
is told in these documents; and Gladstone is 
so certain in this uncertain world that the 
union cannot be enforced. Then Robert E. 
Lee writes a brave farewell; Sherman dic- 
tates the terms; overleaf, Guiteau (Garfield’s 
assassin) is offering a bribe of $5,000 for free- 
dom; and so to President Harding who sends 
curious letters to “My dear Jim” (April 22 
and May 1, 1918) at a time when “we are 
in war—hellish war ...I know Carrie is 
loyal and helpful. But prejudices and Pas- 
sions are not at my Command”. A remark- 
able collection of documents this; and the 
Rosenbach catalogue does it full justice. 

From script to printed word, much the 
same story is told, with many more intri- 
guing asides, in Catalogue No. 203 from 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop (7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass.). Herein nearly 2,000 items of 
Americana—books, prints, broadsides, maps, 
etc.—are described. The compiler makes some 
attractive points, and he shows a sense of 
humour in his notes. One, to a Broadside 
[1841] The Execution of Charles Cook for 
the Murder of Mrs. C. Merry, reads:—“A 
poem of nineteen e‘ght-line stanzas, contain- 
ing the touching couplet— 


“T hurled her down and stamp’d on her breast, 
Which render’d her senseless or greatly dis- 
tressed.” 


The third catalogue, from Messrs. Foyles, 
Ltd. (Charing Cross Rd., London), is com- 
piled for America rather than being one of 
Americana (not that the latter is absent). 
Such items as Hennepin’s New Discovery 
of a Vast Country in America (London, 
1698); Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania, (Boards, Edin., 1822); the 
Abbé Raynals Revolution in America, (Dub- 
lin, 1781); and a fine copy of the London 
edition of Mark Twain’s A Dog’s Tale 


for JULY 1931 


[1904], which is claimed to have preceded 
the American edition, show the efforts of 
the compiler in this the firm’s first catalogue 
priced in dollars and intended only for dis- 
tribution in the United States. 


The Demand for First Editions 


The following table, compiled from various 
sources, shows the average weekly demand 
in England (on behalf of both American 
and English collectors) for modern first edi- 
tions during the last month. The demands 
show the same low level as in the previous 
list. The sudden concentration on “firsts” of 
A. P. Herbert has brought him progressively 
to the head of the list, in which are several 
new names. A notably frequent request for a 
single book was that of H. A. Manhood’s 
Nightseed, although—as in previous months 
—not coming within the limits of the table; 
while apart from the usual desiderata for 
Swinburne items, books on this poet and his 
works are apparently much needed in several 
quarters. 
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Books and MSS in the London 


Sale-rooms 


In selecting book “points” and prices to 

ord in this deparment I am concerned to 
give first preference to items which do not 
turn up at every sale. The one at Hodgson’s 
n April 29th was made distinctive by the 
inclusion of a collection of early books on 
gastronomy, old MS. recipe and “physick” 
books formed by the late John Hodgkin, who 
lived at Three Mile Cross, nr. Reading 
(Berks). If Mr. Hodgkin believed all the 
praises that his books bestowed on their 
recipes he must have continually watered at 
the mouth: and if he tried all the recipes he 
must have suffered tortures of indigestion. 
Be-that as it may be, his industry as a col- 
lector was evidenced by one lot comprising 
his own MS. eighteenth-century Cookery 
Glossary on several thousand slips, with Lists 
of Cookery Terms in six note-books; and 
someone was fortunate to secure this really 
valuable data for $35. The collection, as cata- 
logued, led off with an hors d’oeuvre of early 
editions of the epicurean Platina and the tasty 
School of Salerne; but Mr. Sidney Hodgson 
omitted to appear with a table napkin and 
dinner gong, nor did he say grace, unless 
it was whispered to the Rowlandson-like 
figures which haunt these old-established 
Rooms. The chief item was Platina’s De hon- 
esta uoluptate ac ualitudine (1499), which, 
bound in with another item, realized $100. 
An earlier edition (1475), this time with the 
later V (De Honesta Voluptate et Valitu- 
dine) and in boards, sold for only $17, but 
the explanation was that it lacked the first 
four leaves. The same author’s Von allen 
Speisen und Gerichten, the first German 
translation of the work (Strasburg, 1530) 
went to $30. The Schoole of Salernes Regi- 
ment of Health, partly black-letter (1634) at 
$17; B. Scappi’s Opera (the author was cook 
to Pope Pius V), second issue with 27 fine 
plates of kitchens, utensils, etc. (1570) at $25; 
Le Bragardissimé et Joyeux Testament de la 
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Biére (a strong brew of 1611) at $15; P 
Petit’s L’Art de Trancher la Viande, extra- 
illustrated with 16 original drawings eM ) 
at $30 were the principal items. Manuscrij 

Cookery and “Physick” books brought from 
$60 to a dollar each. One, a 72-pp. folio giv- 
ing 186 recipes, including “A Cordiall Water 
of Sr. Walter Rawleighs” (c. 1680) sold at 


if the hero had tried it on Queen Elizabeth. 
Curiously enough, I saw no copy of Le 
Pastissier Francois, a work without which no 


| that is not so scarce (I refer, of course, to the 


first edition) as Mr. Philip Allan believed 
when writing his delightful Book-hunter at 
Home. 

In the same sale an early medical work, 
W. Clowes’s A prooued Practise for all young 
Chirurgians (black-letter, 1588) reached the 


| figure of $380. 


At Sotheby’s, some Americana included 
the following: Increase Mather’s Order of 
the Gospel (1st ed., Boston, Mass., 1700) $50; 
J. Carver’s Travels through the Interior Parts 


of North America (ist ed., 1778), $35.50; 
Capt. Woodes Rogers’s Cruising Voyage 


Round the World (ist ed., 1712), $110; Cot- 
ton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
a large paper copy of the rst ed., with the 
map of New England and New York (Thos. 
Parkhurst 1702), an inscribed copy, $130. In 
the same sale, an extensive collection of let- 
ters, documents, portraits and views illustra- 
tive of Napoleon, his family, his leading 
soldiers and statesmen went to a final bid of 
$6,000; and a fine 2-pp. folio letter of Mary 
Queen of Scots to $1,400. 

Among modern books, a first edition of 
Hardy’s Desperate Remedies, with the 
author’s name written in Vol. 1 (1871) sold 
at $540; and Conan Doyle’s Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes (a fresh copy of the 1st ed., 
1894), $65. An important “run” of rare 
Browning first editions is reserved for later 
record. 
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New Travellers and Old Trails 





BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


N THESE United States, as probably in no 
other land, new travellers and old trails 
are in striking contrast. The first road- 

makers of America were the great herds of 


bison that once roamed not only on the West- 


ern prairjes, but as far east as New York, 
and as far south as Missouri, and the In- 
dians who hunted them. Then came the 
Spanish explorers, the French Jesuit mission- 
aries, and later the pioneers with their 
Conestoga wagons. The great routes now 
linking coast to coast mainly follow the paths 
blazed by those early venturers. 

It seems only yesterday that an observant 
British visitor was quoted as saying that 
Americans had a million motor-cars and no 
rome on which to drive them. At the time 
he saying was substantially true. Now the 
million cars have become tw enty odd million, 
and hundreds of thousands of new travellers 
are driving them over concrete surfaces that 
follow the old trails. 

Nine great trails are outlined in John T. 
Faris’s Roaming American Highways (Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $3.00), incidentally the au- 
thor’s twenty-third travel book. They lead 
from Maine to Florida; from the Lakes to 
the Gulf; from Vancouver to Tiajuana; and 
by various routes from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the shores of the Pacific. Doctor 
Faris, a new traveller in the sense that he 
uses the means of locomotion of the present, 
adds a joy to his wanderings and a colour to 
the telling of them by thinking in terms of 
the past. To him the stretches of concrete 
mean the Old Spanish Trail or the Pike’s 
Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. 

Doctor Faris’s account of the journey from 
St. Augustine to San Diego along the Old 
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Spanish Trail typically illustrates the vast 





progress made in recent years. In 1926, when 
Colonel Fletcher drove his motor-car over 
the Trail, it was 2,809 miles long, and he had 
to cross more than forty miles of ferries and 
more than 1,500 miles of indifferent roads. 
In 1930 there were but two and a half miles 
of ferries and the indifferent roads had been 
reduced to a minimum; and the near future 
is likely to reduce the whole distance to 
2,500 miles. “Forty-eight hours of travel for 
those who must get through in the minimum 
of time,” comments Doctor Faris. “A great 
— to the thirty-four days required in 

7 for the horseback ride of the mail-carrier 
w x said that the time would never be re- 
duced.” 


Old trails leading south are the main sub- 
stance of Frances Parkinson Keyes’s Silver 
Seas and Golden Cities (Liveright. $3.50) ; 
but the “joyous journey through Latin lands” 
begins in Portugal and Spain before pro- 
ceeding to nine republics of South America. 
By first making or renewing acquaintance 
with the mother countries the author was in 
a better mood to understand the charming 
vagaries of the self-reliant children across the 
seas to the southwest. Like many other re- 
cent visitors to South America she is buoy- 
antly enthusiastic in her reactions. She sees 
the continent as a veritable land of mafiana— 
of tomorrow—but in a sense far different 
from yesterday’s half-contemptuous _inter- 
pretation of the term. 

The gaiety and colour of Mrs. Keyes’s nar- 
rative are reflected in some of the chapter 
headings: Portugal of the Porcelain Sky; A 
Window in Seville; Spanish Ports and 
Spanish Palaces; Rolling Down to Rio; 
From the River of January to the River of 
Silver; From the Land of Fog to the Land of 
Fire; On Top of the World. Being real 
xi 






































































































































































































travellers—and the capacity for the full en- 
joyment of travel is a natural gift—Mrs. 
Keyes and her companion in adventure made 
the most of the ports of call, or les escales, as 
the French term them; delighting in the 
brief glimpse of Ponta Delgada in the Azores 
on the eastern journey, and in the stops at 
Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, and Teneriffe on 
the way to Venezuela. 

A king now without a throne is the out- 
standing hero of Silver Seas and Golden 
Cities. Mrs. Keyes had met Alfonso XIII six 
years before; she met him again at Barce- 
lona in the course of the trip here described. 
She quotes him explaining his land and his 
people: “You have spoken of the industry of 
my people as you observed it during your 
trip through Andalusia. Do you think, in the 
United States it is generally known that this 
is a working country, a country which recog- 
nizes that to survive, to advance, you must 
labour ? . I wish you would think of a 
monarchy as a government of responsibility 
rather than display; of a king not as a remote 
personage wearing a sceptre and crown, but 
as a human being in clothes like these”. “The 
dominating personality of Spain” is Mrs. 
Keyes’s summing up of Alfonso. 


Different kinds of old trails for new trav- 
ellers are to be found in Julian Street’s Where 
Paris Dines (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), 
reprint, with additions, of a book of two 
years ago, and the direct heir of a magazine 
article called Paris @ la Carte written by Mr. 
Street early in the present century. Wittily, 
wisely, and in the spirit of gastronomical en- 
thusiasm that moved Thackeray to the com- 
position of The Ballad of Bouillabaisse, Mr. 
Street tells of certain delectable Paris dishes 
and wines, and the various restaurants where 
they are to be found at their best. 


Where Paris Dines suggests another book 
of the hour, New York is Everybody's Town 
(Putnam. $3.00), by Helen Josephy and 
Mary Margaret McBride. The title follows 
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the titles of earlier books by these authors, 
Paris is a Woman's Town, and London is a 
Man’s Town. The book is a brightly written 
guide to the pleasures and palaces, the hotels, 
restaurants, night clubs, shops, museums, and 
monuments of the city that O. Henry once 
rechristened his “Little Old Bagdad on th 
Subway”. In one respect night clubs seem to 
be very much the same all over the world. 
Mr. Street estimates that in Paris a “swell 
night” for two may be had at a cost of about 
one thousand francs, or forty dollars. The 
authors of New York is Everybody's Town 
tell of a famous night club of Gotham where 
“the cover charge plus two cups of coffee has 
been known to come to $9.10”. “We couldn’t 
put in everything” is a preliminary explana- 
tion by which Helen Josephy and Mary Mar- 
garet McBride disarm possible but unlikely 
hostile criticism. 


Robert Gordon Anderson’s An American 
Family Abroad (McBride. $3.50) is a nar- 
rative of new travellers and old trails that is 
not to be judged solely by its opening pages. 
They are likely to give the impression that 
here is just another of those dreadful diaries 
written for the circle of friends “back home”. 
This book deals almost entirely with Paris. 
Mr. Anderson and his family settled first in 
a pension near the Luxembourg. Just around 
the corner were the streets linked with the 
imaginary adventures of the immortal Mus- 
keteers of Dumas. At a nearby café Voltaire 
had often supped. A house on the same street 
as the pension had been the home of Masse- 
net when he dreamed of Thais and Manon. 
A ramble riverward and the new travellers 
were before the site of Canon Fulbert’s 
house, where Abélard made love to Héloise. 
In the Luxembourg Gardens they could 
dream of Marie de Medici walking, plotting 
perhaps. Everywhere about them the old 
trails suggested the rendezvous of old-time 
lovers, the haunts of famous ghosts. That, in 
a nutshell, is the spirit of An American Fam 


tly Abroad. 
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Many subjects, leading over old trails, are 
gathered together in E. V. Lucas’s French 
Leaves (Lippincott. $1.50), a book illustrated 
chiefly by artists of the Barbizon School. Be- 
sides charming literary pilgrimages, Mr. 
Lucas follows the gastronomical trail, car- 
rying in his hand a copy of Les Auberges de 
France, a book designed to show the traveller 
he way to those houses of call where the 
French cuisine is to be found at its best. 


London is conspicuously the great city that 
is at times as puzzling to the native as it is to 
the stranger. M. V. Hughes, in London at 
Home (Morrow. $2.50), tells of walking 
along the main road of Kensington, now far 
within the metropolitan limits, and asking a 
policeman the question: “How far is Lon- 
don?” To ease the policeman’s mind he 
pointed to a milestone reading: “London 5 
miles”. Even now Mrs. Hughes does not 
know why they count from Charing Cross, 
nor at what particular spot at Charing Cross 
they start the measuring. 

London at Home, in a way a companion 
volume to the author’s earlier books, About 
England, and America’s England, is made 
up of odds and ends of information about the 
city and its people. For example, the reader 
is told that it takes a fifth of a second for 
the sound of Big Ben to reach the bottom of 
the tower, and about a couple of seconds to 
reach Trafalgar Square. Mrs. Hughes de- 
scribes the Londoners at work and the Lon- 
doners going to their suburban homes, most 
of them, like the rest of the world, rushing 
to catch the “five-fifteen”, and “strap-hang- 
ing” on the journey. Those fortunate enough 
to find seats spend the time doing cross-word 
puzzles. Here is one of those little touches 
that make the whole world kin. “A man has 
been known to buy a paper in the afternoon, 

lo the cross-word, buy a fresh copy of the 
same paper for the evening journey, and then 
ostentatiously fill in the puzzle without any 
ffort, amid the admiring gazes of his fellow- 
assengers.” 
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Detective and Mystery 
COBWEB HOUSE by Elizabeth Hughes Hollo- 


way (DUTTON. $2.00) 


Set back amid a clump of trees, the old home 
of Captain Joseph Yancy at Pass Christian had 
a sinister appearance that prompted his grand- 
daughter, Anna Sue, to call it Cobweb House. 
The day after a terrific storm the captain is 
found dead in his bed, and Anna Sue, feeling 
that something is wrong, prevails on her fiancé 
to run up from New Orleans. These two, steeped 
in voodoo superstition and the atmosphere with 
which the whole place is surrounded, flounder 
about until a clue sets them on the right track. 
Under their careful scrutiny an apparently natu- 
ral death becomes a murder, and an effective 
trap is prepared for the murderer. 


THE GLASS KEY éby Dashiell Hammett 
(KNOPF. $2.00) 


Tuis latest Hammett book concerns the activi- 
ties of Ned Beaumont, lieutenant to a ruthless 
city politician, and his solution of a murder 
that results in a love affair. A typical gangster 
story; the author does not hesitate to describe 
rough-and-tumble fights with natural effects, 
and his characters are well cast. This condition 
might exist in any fair-sized city these days, 
and probably does, but it takes a Hammett to 
tell of it simply and forcefully. 


THE HANGMAN’S GUESTS éy Stuart Mar- 
tin (HARPERS. $2.00) 


WHILE awaiting his next victim the hangman 
of Dartpark Prison entertains the chaplain with 
his stories of the Bloodstone, a huge South 
African diamond, in whose wake trailed death 
and terror from the moment of its discovery. A 
discussion of crime and punishment takes place 
between the episodes where the Bloodstone has 
brought ruin to each possessor. The hangman 
fights for his convictions—-the death penalty for 
all criminals—while the chaplain begs mercy 
for evil-doers. It eventually turns out that each 
suspects the other of crime in connection with 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS—(continued) 


the evil jewel, and the final chapter displays a 
remarkably keen study in psychology. A wel- 
come addition to the Harper Sealed Mystery 
group. 


DAUGHTER OF FU MANCHU by Sax 


Rohmer (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


No introduction to Doctor Fu Manchu is neces- 
sary to the thousands of readers who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Rohmer’s thrilling tales of Lime- 
house. With the death of the fascinating arch- 
fiend a new and terrible force threatens the 
world. Fah Lo Suee, daughter of Fu Manch 
the moving figure of this story, wit’: her knowl- 
edge of secret drugs and living death, plans to 
outwit the keen minds of Scotland Yard. Unlike 
her father she is unable to cope with Sir Denis 
Neyland Smith and in the end is forced to sub- 
mit to a will greater than her own. Packed with 
excitement, thrills and mystery this latest Fu 


} 
ilu, 


Manchu tale lacks none of the excitement that 
has made popular its predecessors. 


ABOUT THE MURDER OF THE CLER- 
GYMAN’S MISTRESS by Anthony Abbot 
(COVICI-FRIEDE. $2.00) 


A New fictional version of the notorious Hall- 
Mills case transferred to a New York City 
setting, told by Anthony Abbot, secretary to 
Thatcher Colt, Commissioner of Police. The 
Reverend Timothy Beazeley and Mrs. Evelyn 
Saunders, a beautiful choir singer, are found 
dead in a rowboat in the East River near Tudor 
City. The investigation turns up an illicit love 
affair, a wealthy wife and a half-witted brother, 
all familiar to readers of the newspapers. Th: 


whole story, including the truth, is laid bare in 
Abbot’s diary. 


“FOUND DROWNED” by Eden Phillpotts 


(MACMILLAN. $2.00) 


TuroucH the clever thinking and the amazing 
deductions of a Doctor Meredith the finding of 
the body of a “suicide” on an English beac! 
turns out to be a carefully planned scheme on 
the part of a man who wanted to be forgotten 
This unwittingly suited the purpose of another 
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man who had committed an actual murder. The 
loctor pursued his harmless enough investiga- 

tion by permission of his friend the local in- 
pector and, working secretly and quite contrary 
» usual police procedure, he turns up an as- 

tounding tale. A remarkably keen mystery that 
ows careful preparation and ingenuity. 


THE LONELY HOUSE by Arthur Gask 


MACAULAY. $2.00) 


An Australian surgeon interested in fictional 
tragedies creates a new master-detective, Gilbert 
Larose, and sets him the task of solving intricate 
problems. Larose sets out on a bicycle tour 
whilst recuperating from a serious illness. He 
stumbles on a hidden house on the Australian 
coast and after several days connects its occu- 
pants with a series of outrageous robberies and 
killings. A distinctly novel idea in detective fic- 
tion with a well-woven plot. 


A MURDER OF SOME IMPORTANCE by 


Bruce Graeme (LIpPINcoTT. $2.00) 


Arter the murder of the French Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s and the theft of the 
Rhine treaty papers, the police of England, 
France and Germany set to work. Follow the 
careful network laid about London by Scotland 
Yard, the brilliant flashes of intuition by the 
French detective and the scientific research of 
the German experts. A new type of detective 
story using a fictional case to describe the actual 
police methods of the three countries. 


M by Leonard Falkner (Hort. $2.00) 


A MURDER mystery written around a young 
woman, her elderly wealthy husband, her lover 
and her first husband, and solved by Chief of 
Police Farley and his novelist friend Marchand. 
Nora Chabon is shot at in the library of her 
luxurious home and her husband commits sui- 
cide for no good reason. Suspicion points to her 
brother, a frequenter of race tracks, her lover, 
an automobile salesman, and his wealthy wife, 
and her first husband, who has not lost his affec- 
tion for her. A straight case of elimination and 
careful deductions that eventually leads to the 
guilty one. Carefully planning each step, Mr. 
Falkner turns out a work of fiction that might 
well be a true story. 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








XV 
MURDER IN A LIBRARY by Charles ]. Dut- 


ton (Dopp, MEAD. $2.00) 


Tue theft of several valuable first editions paves 
the way for a series of brutal murders in a 
crowded public library. Attacked by the news- 
papers, which take advantage of the situation to 
deride the police administration, Chief Timothy 
Rogan turns to his old friend Harley Manners, 
a professor of abnormal psychology. Under the 
guidance of Manner’s analytical mind, the facts 
are put into workable shape, and the murderer 
is finally brought to bay. Mr. Dutton shows 
originality in his theme, and this same detec- 
tive, who has appeared in his last two stories, 
displays excellent judgment. 


THE MIDNIGHT MAIL by Henry Holt 
(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


ScoTLanp YarpD investigates the strangling of a 
girl in a compartment of the Midnight Mail 
en route to London from Edinburgh, and find- 
ing the body of a man beside the tracks. The 
Spider, a gentleman of nefarious pursuits and 
elusive traits, strikes twice again before Detec- 
tive Silver collects sufficient evidence to bag his 
prey. A Crime Club Selection from the pen of 
an outstanding English mystery writer. 


THE THREE-CCORNERED WOUND by 
George Dyer (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.00) 


From the pen of a Yale graduate comes this new 
murder mystery of the vineyard section of Cali- 
fornia. Matteo Podesta is killed on his porch 
while only his daughter and her unwelcome 
suitor are present. The investigation that finally 
reveals both motive and execution is carried on 
by an insurance agent and his doctor friend. 
While the motive of the murder is common- 
place revenge, the method is certainly a revela- 
tion in ingenuity. 


THE MONK’S-HOOD MURDERS dy The 


Edingtons (cosMOPOLITAN. $2.00) 


A story built around the murder of hard-hearted 
old Josiah Wardock, millionaire paper owner, 
and a news reporter, effectively solved by De- 
tective Smith, who figured in The Studio Mur- 
der Mystery, and cleared up the puzzle of the 
vanishing goblets. 










































































































F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 





























SHORT STORY WRITING 













Snepeee won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are ling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
irse in writing and mar eting c of the Short-Story 
d sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
fr ree. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
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CRITICISM, SALES SERVICE, COACHING 


by leading Author and Critic. Let me see that unsold 
Manuscript. It may supply the solution of the whole 











Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Booklet, “The Truth 





About Literary Assistance,” containing information 
vital to every writer and not obtainable elsewhere, sent 
gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-C San Francisco, Cal. 
























Manuscripts of merit submitted to us are given our indi 
vidual and careful attention. Contacts and years of experience 
with stage producers and motion picture companies place us 
in a position to give immediate service. 


CRITERION PLAYS, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 




















New York 




















Stories for Magazines 


Our Sales Service Department has sold many 
first stories. Many markets using all types of st 





new 





authors’ 
ories now open 
































Screen rights on fiction stories reserved to author and person- 
ally submitted by us direct to Studios. Stories accepted in any 
form for reading, criticism, revision and submission to mar- 
kets. Send for free booklet giving full particulars. | 











UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
423 Western & Santa Monica Bidg. Hollywood, Calif. 






















WRITERS’ MAGAZINE FREE 


Send for a free copy of Writers’ Markets and Methods. 
Most helpful magazine for writers published. Published 
by Palmer Institute of Authorship 

Palmer Training, endorsed by Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, and others, has. been successful for over a 
decade. Many students making $500 to $2000 per year in 
spare time. Learn how you can write to sell! Send for 
magazine and details of service. 
Institute of Authorship, 
ing. Hollywood, Calif. 






















No obligation. 
Department 17-S, Palmer Build- 


Palmer 






































1oo1 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The 
Writer’s Book, $2.50. How to write a Short 
Story, 6sc. What Editors Want, asc. Cata- 
logue 30 others. Also personal service in criti- 
cism of manuscripts and advice as to markets. 
Correspondence invited 


* JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau for Writers (*Former editor of the Editor) Franklin, Ohio | 


Books 


for 
Writers 
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LITERARY AGENTS AND WRITERS AIDS 


Please mention Tus Bookm.N in writing to advertisers 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY AGENT 





Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed; special department for plays and motion 
pictures THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, INO 


133 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 

ean i sae thle tat eo hs 0 at AD ctlatia 
Reviews Articles We assist 
ing special articles, 


S papers, 
speeches, pokes Expert scholarly service suited to your re- 
quirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manuscripts, stories 
and books, a specialty. 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU 


Room 306, 516 Fifth Avenue New York 


AY PAST#£ EDITOR. 


e Simplified Training Course gives mod- 

ern, practical training in fiction writing; 80% 

of those trained by S. T. C., under David 
Raffelock director, sell stories before complet- 

ing to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly efficient- 

ly trained. Send for ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor,” 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1834 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











free. 








COPYISTS | 


CALIFORNIA 


TYPING 
MANUSCRIPTS COPIED $1.00 per thousand 
Experienced—Reliable. HELEN S. REED 
{. Main Street Santa Maria, California 















ILLINOIS 


RITA MARKUS 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Mss. 50c per 1000 words . . 
line poetry . 


books . 


le 
. Special rates for 
. Satisfaction guaranteed 


4125 Drexel Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





INDIANA 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 45c per thousand for 
the first 10,000 words, 35c per thousand there- 
after. Carbon copy included. KATHERINE 
TRAVERS, 336 Marshall Street, Gary, Indiana. 


Prompt service. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOR TYPEWRITING— With Intelligence! 


Miss E. Blake Bryant 9-6898 
48 W. 48th Street Rm. 1510 














Manuscript Typing Service 


Excellently typewritten manuscripts; intelligent eoopera- 
tion; moderate rates 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF, 113 West 42nd Street, New York | 
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LET US HELP YOU 


ANCER in its early stages is usually curable when prop- 
erly treated. If you have the slightest suspicion that 
you have cancer, consult a physician at once. The odds are 
against your having cancer, but why take a chance? Why 
wait until it may be too late? 
Follow the advice of your own doctor, or of your local 
Cancer Committee. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION WRITE, CALL OR TELEPHONE TO 
The New York City Cancer Committee 
34 East 75th Street - RHinelander 4-0435 
If not a resident of New York City—write to the 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
New York, N. Y. 





The  enlate Foundation 
for any modern Philosophy of Life 


Dae stews with T re E $ Cc i = By < E 


esar’s 
este War OF LIFE 
Morning Post (London) 
Modern philosophers, such as John Dewey—medical ex- 
perts such as Dr. Logan Clendening—biologists, like Henry 
Fairfield Osborn—naturalists, like William Beebe—zoolo- 
gists, like Thomas Barbour—sociologists, like Harry Elmer 
Barnes—today’s most distinguished authorities in every 
sphere of learning praise this work for its brilliant sum- 
mary of modern knowledge in every one of the living 
sciences, together with its bearings ou your life today. It 


has been called a landmark, an encyclopedia, the com- 
plete foundation of modern man’s knowledge of life. 


James Harvey Robinson says: “It makes poignant to 
THE MEMOIRS every intelligent reader the incredible mysteries and 


marvels of life.” Already rivalling the best-seller rec- 
OF MARSHAL ord of The Outline of History. 2 vols. boxed, $10 


FOCH H. G. WELLS 


The foci werd on the JULIAN S. HUXLEY—G. P. WELLS 


World War from our great- 
est modern captain since 2 
Napoleon. $5 


pptlAISON THE DRY DECADE 
rig.-Gen. E. L. Spears 


The real secrets of the by Charles Merz 
Marne. $5 The history of prohibition. “It could have been adopted 


the Wickersham R d saved Uncle Sam balf 
DAWES TO tt —_“£ + 
LOCARNO<: 


1924-26 THE FLAME OF ISLAM 


by Viscount D’Abernon 


Third volume in the diary by Harold Lamb 
of the former British Am- 
bassador to Germany. $5 


MEMOIRS OF 
RAYMOND BALLADS ENDING 


AND POEMS IN EARNEST 
POINCARE by Stephen Vincent Benet by Rebecca West 


Definitive collection—1915- 
A major document in war 1930. 2.50 
literature. $5 


How it seared the face of civilization. Companion volume 
to The Crusades. 


Her “literary log” of drama, 
art and letters. 3 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





